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HAT next in:China? is the question 
causing great anxiety and perplexity 
to the concert of the powers, and 
especially to the United States. The 
chief object of the expedition to 

Peking having been accomplished, and with 

less loss and difficulty than had been feared, 

what should be the next move of the allies? 

Even the most rabid advocates of reprisals 

and exemplary punishment of the Chinese 

officials implicated in the atrocities of the 

Boxers and imperial troops, no longer serious- 

ly expect their suggestions to form part of the 

policy of the allies. It is generally understood 
that no dynastic changes will be forced on 

China; that Peking will be preserved, and that 

the empress-dowager and youthful emperor 

will be permitted to reassume the government 
of the empire. In fact, they are now exercis- 
ing sovereign power, though at a safe distance 
from the capital. While they are held to be 
responsible for the action of the army, if 
not for the outrages of the Boxers, it is 
felt that to punish them would mean to excite 
the Chinese to hostilities and perhaps plunge 

China into anarchy. 

It is therefore regarded as necessary to 
restore the status quo ante bellum and 
reéstablish the imperial government. But 
the question has arisen as to how this is to 
be done. Should Peking be evacuated by 
the foreign forces, and should the diplomatic 
representatives follow the soldiers to Taku 
or some other base? Li Hung Chang, chief 
commissioner of peace, has been urging this 
course, and the imperial authorities may 
decline to return to the capital until the 
foreign troops retire. Of course, after 
evacuation there would be an international 
conference at Peking to elaborate the terms 
of peace and fix upon indemnity for the 
injuries suffered by the powers. The Chinese 
government would also be asked to give 
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guaranties of future good behavior, and bind 
itself to respect all treaty rights and to 
accord due protection to foreigners. 

The Russian government rather startled 
the allies by proposing immediate withdrawal 
from Peking. It is suspected of ulterior 
designs and selfish ambitions, in spite of its 
emphatic professions of disinterestedness 
and desire for peace on the basis of China’s 
territorial integrity and the open door. The 
government of the United States is not in 
complete accord with Russia, and believes 
that the allied army should remain in Peking 
until a stable government has been restored 
and the needful guaranties have been obtained 
from it. But it has informed Russia and the 
other powers that, if the concert fails to 
preserve unity of policy and action, it will 
order its troops out of the Chinese capital. 
Germany is opposed to unconditional and 
immediate evacuation, and about the position 
of Great Britain there is some uncertainty. 
At this writing the question is unsettled. 

Meantime the Chinese government, safe 
from reprisals, is becoming aggressive and 
defiant. If it absolutely refuses to treat 
with the powers unless they retire from 
Peking, they will be placed in an awkward 
predicament. No purpose is served by their 
occupation, and war upon China is out of the 
question. The chances of discord in the 
concert are increasing, and in their own 
interest definite relations with China and 
her sovereign rulers must be reéstablished. 
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Our government has asked societies having 
work in China for statements of their finan- 
cial losses, but none of them has as yet 
been able to furnish the data because 
definite information is not yet to hand. The 
value of property in North China held by the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Church 
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was about $170,000, that of Congregational- 
ists $200,000, Presbyterians $240,000, the 
London Missionary Society $210,000 and the 
Church (of England) Missionary Society 
$380,000. 


The Presbyterian mission - at 
Wei Hein, worth 
$75,000, and that at 
Pao-ting-fu, worth 
$20,000, have been 
destroyed. The Con- 
gregational mission 
at Pao-ting-fu is 
supposed to have 
been burned, cer- 
tainly destroyed, and 
damage has been 
sustained to missions 
at Tungcho, Tien- 
tsin, Peking and 
four or five other 
places. Roman 
Catholics have lost 
property of much 
value, but only in 
Rome can figures be 
had, and perhaps not 
there. It is believed by those competent to 
judge that American claims ought not to 
run above $500,000. This sum does not 
include Roman Catholic losses, and in addi- 
tion to it are the losses of the China Inland 
Mission of Canada, which have been heavy. 
Episcopal, Baptist, Friend, and Christian 
societies have suffered no money loss so far 
as they know, their work being in South and 
Central China. Secretaries are talking 
about special appeals in behalf of societies 
having work in China, and forbearance of 
other societies to make appeals at this time, 
since it is felt that apart from actual losses, 
much money will be needed to restart inter- 
rupted work. Indemnities from the Chinese 
government are not counted on, for if any 
come they will be long delayed. 

The loss of life by American societies is 
at present supposed to be confined to 
Pao-ting-fu. Under the Presbyterian Board 
those stationed there and thought to have 
been murdered are the Rev. F. E. Simcox, 
wife and two children, and Dr. George Yard- 
ley Taylor. Under the American Board 
there were the Rev. Horace T. Pitkin, Miss 
Annie A. Gould and Miss Mary §S. Morrill. 
These boards held out hope for a long time, 
but there are many lines of evidence going 
to show that they were killed on June 30 or 
July 1. The Church of England lost three 
missionaries, and the Roman Catholics nine, 
including one bishop and one monsignor. 
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Many valuable properties in South China, 
such as the Anglo-Chinese College buildings 
at Foochow, and St. John’s College at Shang- 
hai, are left in the care of native Christians. 
Some missionaries found that their presence 
jeopardized the lives of native Christians, 
and acting upon the latters’ advice, left their 
fields for Japan, and some even to return 
home. The China Inland Mission of Canada 
is known to have lost two workers by 
murder, and the English societies several in 
the same way, some of them very early in 
the history of the outbreak. 
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But for the engrossing problem in the Far 
East, international attention would at this 
time be directed toward Italy. The assas- 
sination of Humbert has had no political 
consequences. Victor Emmanuel III. has 
retained the cabinet which surrounded his 
father and indicated the intention of con- 
tinuing the policy of his house. He seems to 
have displayed more firmness, grasp and vigor 
than even friendly observers had credited 
him with possessing, and tranquility has been 
preserved. But the quarrel with the Vatican 
has become more acute, and reconciliation 
between the monarchy and the church is 
more remote than ever. A report has 
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obtained currency that Humbert had agreed 
shortly before his death to surrender Rome 
to the Pope. The clerical organs believe 
that only the suddenness of the king’s 
removal prevented the realization of the 
aspirations and cherished desire of the Vati- 
can, — the restoration of the temporal power 
of the church. When Victor Emmanuel JII. 
acceded to the throne this hope collapsed. 
The Pope emphasized his hostility to the 
monarchy by two acts—the prohibition of 
the use by the clergy of the prayer written by 
the ex-queen for her murdered husband, and 
the issuance of a circular letter to the Catholic 
powers protesting against recognition of 
Victor Emmanuel as the king of Italy and 
reasserting the temporal claims of the Pope. 

This circular has received no notice and 
has had no effect. But at home it has bred 
irritation and friction. Most of Italy’s 
troubles are the direct or indirect result of 
the conflict between the church and the state. 
Italy would not be in the Triple Alliance 
(which involves crushing taxation and expen- 
diture for her) were the monarchy at peace 
with the Vatican. Parliamentary govern- 
ment then would be more orderly, repre- 
sentative and popular. So long as the Pope’s 
rigid boycott of politics and the government 
continues, the Conservatives will not exert 
half the influence upon parliament to which 
their strength entitles them. The history of 
Italy’s parliament has been an uninterrupted 
record of factionalism, dissension, inter- 
group struggles and ministerial changes. It 
is not surprising that it is held in contempt 
by large elements of the population. 

But whatever difficulties the new king may 
encounter, he is not likely to abandon the 
motto of his house, ‘‘ A Free Church in a 
Free State,’’ and the concessions will have 
to come from the Vatican. There is a 
considerable element in the church which 
favors reconciliation. 
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Returns from the office of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration show unmistak- 
ably that in the minds of many foreigners 
America is still the ‘‘land of the 
free.’”? The great majority of emigrants 
to this country enter it through the port 
of New York, where the records show 
that for the last two years the tide of 
immigration has been increasing. This 
result is due, in all probability, to social 
and industrial conditions in Europe, and to 
more prosperous conditions here. It is 
stated as an axiom by men who are familiar 
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with immigration affairs that the number of 
incoming aliens is a trustworthy indication 
of the industrial state of the country. In 
proof they recount that in 1893 and during 
the period of industrial depression which fol- 
lowed, the number of 
immigrants at New 
York declined. Com- 
pared with 343,422 
in 1892, there were 
219,045 in 1893, and 
the number contin- 
ued to decrease each 
year until in 1897 
only 178,748 for- 
eigners arrived. 
The tide turned at 
this point, because 
the industrial situ- 
ation was beginning 
to improve, and the 
next year the record 





showed that 245,550 ROGER WOLCOTT 
foreign emigrants ,,; 
had been admitted. "mi? Stilet ‘tmbassador 


The increase has 
been steady until it reached, for the last fiscal 
year, 341,711, the largest number since 1893. 

This increasing influx of foreigners, the 
majority of them illiterate, most of them 
poor, and many of them social malcontents, 
forces upon public attention the consideration 
of one of the most difficult and menacing 
problems of our national life. If it could 
be dissociated from its political relations 
and considered on its merits, its solution 
might be easier. But so long as it remains 
in the hands of politicians and is withheld 
from statesmen there will be no relief. 
Meanwhile the quality of the immigrants 
now entering the country is a cause for, 
serious apprehension. Formerly the majority 
of these aliens came from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries, and the general average was high 
enough to allay fears of the ultimate out- 
come of the process of assimilation. But 
now the majority of those entering the port 
of New York are Italians, Poles, members of 
the various peoples of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, and there is an increasing number 
and assortment of Orientals, Syrians, 
Armenians, Turks, Greeks, Slovaks, Croa- 
tians, Montenegrins, Servians, and other 
representatives of the Balkan countries. 

In 1882—when immigration reached 
high-water mark — the center of the area of 
emigration was Berlin, Paris, and London, 
but now it has shifted to Vienna or Budapest. 
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Last year nearly one-third of the emigrants 
arriving at New York were Italians, and 
most of them came from the southern 
provinces of Italy. Then there has been a 
larger influx of Jews than usual, 44,500 of 
them having reached New York last year, as 
against 27,000 the year before, the majority 
coming from Russia. This statistical exhibit 
shows the racial proportion of the arrivals 
at New York for the last two years: 


RACE. 1898-99. 1899-1900. 
Armenian 641 841 
Bohemian and Moravian . 1,935 2,329 

8, 
4, 
6, 
1, 
23 
3. 
44 
25 
Italian (northern) 6. 
Italian (southern) .. . 2 
Lithuanian 9,170 


11,351 
36,855 


’ 
’ 
’ 
, 
’ 
’ 


Ruthenian ‘ 

Scandinavian 22,847 

Slovak 25 92 

The financial condition of these people on 
arriving in this country was such that many 
of them must have become a burden to the 
community or to their friends within a short 
time. The Hebrews averaged $8 apiece; 
the northern Italians, $22, the southern 
Italians, $8; the Lithuanians, $8; the 
Magyars, Poles, and Irish, $10; the Slovaks, 
$12; the Croatians and Greeks, $15, and 
the Germans, $30 each. The facts in regard 
to illiteracy are appalling. Of the 341,000 
immigrants who were permitted to enter the 
country at New York 79,000, over 14 years 
old, were unable to read or write. One- 
third of the Italians and Poles, and one- 
fourth of the Slovaks and Lithuanians were 
totally illiterate. 
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To the students of social science, the sig- 
nificance of the results of the recent national 
census, so far as they have been made 
known, resides in the testimony they bring 
of the continuance of the drift from the 
country to the cities, especially the few 
great industrial centers. This tendency, in 
a@ measure natural, is deplored when it 
reaches certain proportions. Cities take 
great (and somewhat irrational) pride in 
mere bigness, confounding it with great- 
ness, which is composed of totally different 
elements. But, human nature being what 
it is, it is interesting to note the movements 


of population to the centers. Here are the 
figures for a number of leading cities: 


Cities. 1900. 1890, Percentage 


of increase. 
Greate New York . 3,437,202 *2,492,591 37.90 
Chicago 1,698,575 
Philadelphia . . . 1,293,697 
St. Louis - » 675,238 
Boston 560,892 
Baltimore . 508,957 
Cleveland 381,768 
Buffalo 352,219 
San Francisco 342,782 
Cincinnati . . 325,902 
Pittsburg . - « 821,616 
New Orleans . . . 287,104 
Milwaukee . . . 285,315 
Washington ... 278,718 
Newark, N. J. . 246,070 
Jersey City. . . 206,433 
Louisville 204,731 
Minneapolis 202,718 
Providence. . . . 175,597 
Indianapolis - 169,164 
Kansas City, Mo. . 163,752 
St. Paul 163,632 
Rochester . . 162,435 
Denver 133,850 
Toledo, O 131,822 
Allegheny, Pa. ri 
Columbus, O. . . . 
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Wilmington, Del. 

Hoboken 

Evansville, Ind. . . 59,007 
Kansas City, Kan. . 51,418 


*Approximate. Decrease. 

The ratio for thirty-nine leading cities is 
29 per cent, and it is not probable that the 
small towns and country districts will show 
the same percentage of increase. 

Omaha is the only city which has shown a 
heavy decline, and in some quarters this is, 
rather fancifully, attributed to Populism. 
Chicago is greatly displeased with her returns, 
though deriving much consolation from the 
astonishing rate of growth. She had claimed 
over 2,000,000 inhabitants. New York is 
satisfied, being now the second city in the 
world and seeing her former rival, Chicago, 
fifth on the list, with Paris and Berlin above 


her. 
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In one respect the present presidential 
campaign is unique. It is generally agreed 
that but one issue is settled by the people in 
a general election. The platforms may con- 
tain any number of propositions, promises or 
demands; but the voters ordinarily pay 
scant attention to the subordinate questions, 
and interest centers in some one “ para- 
mount ’”’ issue. But what is the paramount 
issue of the campaign now in progress? In 
1896 all parties concurred in recognizing the 
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gold standard vs. national bimetalism as 
the great, overshadowing issue. In 1892 the 
tariff question was predominant. But the 
two great parties violently disagree as to 
what is ‘‘ paramount ’’ in this contest. 

The Democrats have formally declared 
that imperialism,— the adoption of a colonial 
policy and the governing of subject races 
*‘outside of the constitution’’—is the 
paramount issue. The Republicans aver that 
in making this assertion the wish is father 
to the thought of the Democratic leaders. 
The financial question, they further insist, is 
the real, the great issue once more submitted 
to the people. The Populists and Silver 
Republicans, while emphasizing the impor- 
tance of free silver, indorse the Democratic 
claim that imperialism is paramount. The 
Anti-Imperialist League, which held a 
national conference at Indianapolis, took the 
same view, and advised all gold-standard 
Democrats and Republican anti-imperialists 
to vote for Mr. Bryan, in spite of their 
uncompromising opposition to his financial 
proposals. On the other hand, there are 
anti-imperialists who announce they will 
support the Republican ticket because it is 
more important to preserve the existing 
industrial conditions than to check imperial- 
ism, for the latter issue, in their opinion, 
will remain open for some years to come and 
can be dealt with in a subsequent election. 

Thus the situation is unusually complex 
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and perplexing to the average voter. What 
the majority of the American people hold to 
be the paramount issue, only the returns on 
November 6 will show. Meantime a difficult 
question arises under our system of party 
government and party responsibility. Will 
the victorious party be bound by the asser- 
tions it is now making? If the Republicans 
win on their paramount issue, will they admit 
that the popular judgment cannot be 
construed into a vindication of their position 
on the question of territorial annexation? If 
the Democrats succeed, will they consent to 
maintain the financial status quo and to 
confine themselves to action on the issue 
voted upon by the people? 

It is of course notorious that a successful 
party deems itself free to legislate at will on 
any subject, regardless of whether it was or 
was not prominent in the campaign. It 
would seem to follow that a party must be 
judged, not by any single test, not by any 
one declaration on a question claimed by it 
to be paramount, but by its general policy, 
conduct and program. There are times 
when no party is right on all questions or 
wrong on all questions, and when the voters 
have to choose between two or more evils 
they may be guided by the respective posi- 
tions of the parties on some one issue of 
first and overwhelming importance, an issue 
which, temporarily at least, eclipses all 
others. Is there an issue of this kind before 
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the American people today? Each must 


answer for himself. 
od 


Irrespective of personal opinion, every 
intelligent American who is observing the 
political trend is in- 
terested in what may 
be styled the ‘‘ ad- 
vanced’’ planks 
which find their way 
into party platforms. 
Nations do not stand 
still, and that which 
is radical at one time 
becomes familiar and 
even conservative at 
another. An ex- 
amination of the 
national and state 
platforms of this 
year’s campaign 
from this point of 
view would prove in- 
teresting and not un- 
profitable. Here we 
can note only a few 
significant declarations indicative of the 
progress of political ideas in the United 
States. 


LEO RASSIEUR, 


Elected Commander-in-chief 
of the G. A. R. 


Thus, the Republicans of Wisconsin have 
put forward a demand for the abandonment 
of the national convention for nominating 


purposes. They declare that conventions 
have ceased to be popular and representative, 
and have become mere instruments of 
machines and party bosses. Majority rule in 
the selection of candidates is required, and 
this can now be attained only by means of 
direct nominations at primary elections. 
Instead of voting for delegates, the party 
followers might vote for the national and 
state candidates direct. This is a fruitful 
proposition, and several influential papers 
have indorsed it. The convention superseded 
** King Caucus,’’ and has ruled: since 1830. 
There are many who feel that it has eutlived its 
usefulness and should make room for a more 
responsible and popular method of nomination. 

The national Democratic platform pro- 
nounces in favor of the election of federal 
senators by the people, and many conservative 
newspapers have indorsed this plank. Repub- 
licans are known to sympathize with this pro- 
posed reform, and it is free from the element 
of partisanship. In a number of Democratic 
platforms we find advocacy of the ‘‘ initiative 
and referendum ’’—that is, direct legisla- 
tion—as a regular and permanent check 


upon legislative bodies. On a limited scale 
the referendum has been applied in the 
United States for many years past, but it is 
plainly destined to indefinite extension. The 
corruption and inefficiency of legislatures 
have, in the judgment of many thoughtful 
men, produced the necessity of resorting to 
the referendum. 

The Michigan Democrats demand ‘‘a 
specific tax upon the great mining interests 
of the state, levied in accordance with the 
value of their unearned stores of wealth, 
which ought never to have been given to 
private control.’’ This is a partial indorse- 
ment of the single-tax doctrine. 

As for the Populists, a party which is 
thoroughly American and strongest in states 
having a slight foreign admixture, they 
openly and emphatically advocate government 
ownership and operation of the means of 
transportation and communication, both as a 
remedy against trusts and monopolies, and 
because of the alleged superiority of govern- 
ment railways, telegraphs, etc., to privately 
managed public utilities. Though this is the 
most radical ‘‘ plank ’’ adopted by any Amer- 
ican non-socialist party, it does not excite 
the opposition it did formerly, for municipal 
ownership of street railways, gas and water 
works and electric plants has familiarized the 
public with the idea, and even business men 
who would deny all] tendency toward socialism 
are disposed to favor ‘‘ municipalization ’’ of 
local public utilities. 
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The constitution and governmental organ- 
ization of the American union facilitate and 
invite social and political experiments. Not 
only are the several states independent, but 
the principle of home rule enables counties 
and municipalities to try all sorts of novel 
schemes and to modify local arrangements at 
will. The Australian colonies have been 
called the home of social-democratic experi- 
ments, but there is more room for these in 
the United States. Leaving differences in 
taxation, finance, treatment of quasi-public 
corporations, civil service, and the like on one 
side, attention may be directed to minor 
illustrations of the fact alleged. Some cities 
have established public pawn shops for the 
accommodation of the poor; others have 
free employment bureaus for laborers involun- 
tarily idle. A small town in Michigan has 
opened a municipal theater and expects to 
manage it efficiently and yield a profit to the 
taxpayers. Syracuse, New York, established 
a municipal lodging-house over a year ago, 
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and proclaims it a distinct success. The 
country is so vast and its activities so mani- 
fold that these innovations scarcely excite 
comment a few miles away from the localities 
which severally introduce them, but in the 
long run the effect must be considerable in 
preparing public opinion for reform of a 
more fundamental character. There are 
able Americans who demand uniform legis- 
lation upon a number of important subjects, 
but the tendencies of the time are against 
them. Progress is furthered by freedom 
and variety, and more and more do citizens 
demand the opportunity to put to the test of 
practice theories which appear to them 
attractive on paper. The federal constitu- 
tion secures uniformity in essential things, 
and we are not likely to add to the number 
of these. States and municipalities are 
jealous of their respective privileges, but 
while the former are only holding their own 
as against the national government, the latter 
are constantly gaining ground at the expense 
of their principals. 


The increasing number of village improve- 
ment societies is a healthy sign of the times. 
Many Chautauquans have been active in the 
local societies and are interested in the larger 
movement for the promotion of outdoor art, 


which is a legitimate expression of the 


growing spirit of public service. In order to 
secure the benefits of an interchange of expe- 
rience and to conserve intelligent direction 




















“WHERE AM I AT?” 
—New York World. 


for the movement, the editors of How to 
Grow Flowers have projected a national 
league of public beauty clubs. A call fora 
national convention at Springfield, Ohio, 
October 10-11, to organize such an associa- 
tion, has been signed 
by more than fifty 
prominent people, 
including officers of 
Improvement and 
Civic Leagues of 
Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, New York, 
Texas, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Pennsyl- 
vania and other 
states. Every village 
improvement associ- 
ation in the United 
States, and every 
other society work- 
ing to promote out- 
door art, will be 
entitled to two dele- 
gates in this conven- 
tion. All persons who are interested in the 
success of the wider movement for public 
beauty are cordially invited and urged to 
attend. 


THE LATE JOHN J. INGALLS. 


Sometimes a flower, dropped upon the 
highway of history, is a more persistent 
reminder of a dynasty that has come and 
gone, a kingdom that has waxed and waned, 
than many a less fragile memorial. A fade- 
less flowering waits upon the lilies of France 
in song, romance, and history, though the 
royal houses whose banners and thrones they 
blazoned have passed beyond the hope of 
recall and restoration. Since the twelfth 
century golden lilies on an azure ground 
have been a symbol of French royalty, though 
varied use of this flower device may be traced 
to Merovingian times. Monkish tradition 
drops its voice into a low song-cadence to 
tell that an angel brought the lily-token from 
heaven to Clovis on the day of his baptism, 
and that the doughty warrior wore it on his 
shield as a reverential emblem of the Trinity. 
Another tradition, hardly less pleasing to 
fancy, and received much more cordially by 
the mood that prefers probabilities to possi- 
bilities, traces its use back to the custom of 
the Frankish chieftain to hold a blossoming 
reed in his hand for a scepter when lifted 
upon the shield at the proclamation of his 
sovereignty. 

Authorities differ as to whether a 
variety of the iris or the white garden lily 
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originally suggested the fair flower-sign, 
though a casting vote in favor of the iris 
would seem to be found in Shakespeare’s 
use of words in Richard Plantagenet’s 
speech : 


‘** This hand was made to handle naught but gold. 
I cannot give due action to my words, 
Except a sword or sceptre balance it: 
A sceptre shall it have, have I a soul, 
On which I’ll toss the flower-de-luce of France.’’ 


The lily-symbol, however, does not belong 
exclusively to France, for it has been of 
immemorial use to ornament scepters, seals 
and other kingly tokens of Greek, Roman, 
Spanish, and German sovereigns. Some say 
that Louis VII., Louis Florus, the Louis of 
the Second Crusade, first reduced the number 
of lilies from an indefinite cluster on a blue 
field to what the language of heraldry 
describes as ‘‘ Azure, 3 fleurs-de-lis, Or.’’ 
Others say this was done by Charles VI. of 
the later Valoisline. But when Merovingian, 
Carlovingian, Capetian and Valois kings had 
had their day, and the haughtiest house of 
the Old Régime had been seated on the 
throne, the flower-sign was called the Bour- 
bon lily. It was ‘‘ under a canopy of purple 


velvet starred with the golden lily-flowers of 


their line’’ that Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette sat during the religious exercises 
which opened their day of doom, though 
they knew it not, at the assembling of the 
States-General in 1789. The throne in the 
Salle des Menus, from which Louis presided 
the next day over the first business meeting 
of a representative body that was to depose 
him, was also ‘‘ lily-laden ’’ in its decorations. 
In 1814, at the Restoration, the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, daugh- 
ter of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, the 
last survivor of the 
terrible Temple im- 
prisonment, was re- 
ceived in the palace 
of the Tuileries by 
two hundred ladies 
‘*dressed in white 
embroidered with the 
Bourbon lily.’’ So 
has the ‘‘ flower of 
the lily’’ which we 
survey with approval 
as a decorative de- 
sign on wall-pape 
and table-linen been 
associated with ‘‘ the 
pride of life’’— and 
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In the wreck of the mail-car at Bayview 
some weeks ago thousands of letters went 
into the lake. There were letters of interest 
to people of every class and condition, and 
treating of every human emotion — letters 
that would never reach their destination, for 
the waves had washed away the envelopes 
and there was no address within. The 
immense loss in the wreck of a mail-car the 
people at large never know. They see the 
notice that a train has been wrecked; they 
read that the postal clerks have gone down 
to death or hewed their way out to safety, 
and their interest ends. But the sacks and 
tons of mail! 

Many will suffer the agony of suspense 
and unrealized hopes from this wreck at 
Bayview. There is a poor mother who will 
wait and wonder why she does not hear from 
her son up in the Klondyke, the one who 
went to find gold that he might make her 
declining years easier. She will wait and 
wonder — yet in the recovered wreckage of 
the mail-car there is a fifteen-page letter, 
breathing filial devotion and love, she will 
never see, for the envelope has been washed 
away and there is no address. Only ‘‘ My 
Darling Mother.’? And there are many 
‘* darling mothers’’ in the land. So the 
mail clerk will scan this tenderly and then 
throw it among a heap of others with no 
addresses. There are love letters in the 
heap, too, love letters that would cause many 
a heart to thrill with rapture, but they will 
never reach their destination, for how can 
the postal clerk know that ‘‘ yours lovingly, 
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Mamie,’’ or ‘‘ your devoted lover, Will,’’ are 
Miss Mary Stuyvesant Altendorfer and Mr. 
William Babington Stanhope? It would take 
more than the acumen of the ordinary postal 
clerk to know that as cold and stately a 
beauty as the haughty Miss Altendorfer, and 
the immaculate, intellectual Babington Stan- 
hope could write such words as “‘ darling,’’ 
‘* net,’ ‘‘ sweetheart,’’ and sign themselves 
by the childish diminutives of ‘‘ Mamie’’ and 
“* Will.’’ 

One sensible girl will not repine and 
suffer the pangs of suspense and mortified 
pride. She sent her picture to her lover, and 
on the back wrote her address. Under the 
bright face are the words, ‘‘ Yours, Maude,”’ 
and just above the fluffy hair the mail clerk 
has put the round official stamp enclosing 
the words: ‘‘ This mail was damaged in the 
wreck at Bayview and it is therefore returned 
to you.’’ 

There are business letters, bids for con- 
tracts, and mortgages that in many instances 
will cause embarrassment and _ harassed, 
sleepless nights to those who look and wait 
anxiously for the contents. There are dis- 
tressing appeals for money to some friend 
or relative; anger and scorn and perhaps 
worse things may be engendered because 
no answer will ever come. And all the pain 
and unhappiness and untold bitterness might 
have been avoided if one little rule in letter 
writing had been remembered: the writer’s 
name and address in the letter. 

There are gold rings for slender fingers 
that will never wear them. There are checks 
and money, perhaps to the amount of fifty 
thousand dollars—but for whom destined? 
No addresses, no names! 

Of all the letters about one-third were 
well written, grammatically and phonetically ; 
but two-thirds were otherwise. Does this 
speak well for our public schools? 


ba al 


Presbyterians took up the matter of 
revising the Westminster Confession of 
Faith in 1892, after three years of agitation, 
but a report made to the general assembly 
of that body upon the subject was shelved by 
the Briggs and McGiffert heresy cases. Now 
revision is up again. Between thirty and 
forty presbyteries overtured the last assem- 
bly, some for revision and some for a new 
creed. So the assembly authorized its 
moderator to appoint a committee. This he 
did, and the fifteen men, eight ministers and 
seven elders, who compose it are held to be 
representative of all doctrinal shades within 
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the denomination. The committee, meeting 
in Saratoga near the end of August, drafted 
some’ questions to the two hundred and 
thirty-two presbyteries. These questions 
ask if revision is 

wanted, if a new 

creed is wanted, if 

an explanatory state- 

ment is needed, or if 

the presbyteries 

favor dropping the 

whole subject. Those 

who say they desire 

action are asked to 

specify changes, and 

to give votes upon 

which recommenda- 

tions are made. Pres- 

byteries are consid- 

ering these questions 

at their meetings 

this fall. It is said 

that any changes THE LATE LORD RUSSELL, 

made in the confes- Chief Justice of England. 

sion will not eliminate Calvinistic doc- 
trines. The general opinion is that a 
long period of agitation is on. The commit- 
tee here referred to is not authorized to 
begin work at revision, but to ascertain the 
mind of the denomination and report the 
same to the assembly of next May. 


= 


One hundred thousand dollars comes from 
an anonymous donor for the erection at 
Columbia University of a building to be, like 
the Phillips Brooks House at Harvard, the 
center of the altruistic life of the university. 
A site has been selected for it, and the plans 
are being drawn along the lines of the Brooks 
House, which cost about the same sum. 
Within the new Columbia house will be all of 
the religious activities except religious 
worship, and even that may be there fora 
time. The site for a chapel, to stand alone, 
like Appleton at Harvard, has been set aside, 
and only awaits funds for its erection. 


a al 


The leading publishers of the country have 
formed an association for the purpose of 
remedying certain evils in the book trade. 
For some years, especially since the estab- 
lishment of the ‘‘ department stores,’’ there 
have been complaints of the decadence of 
the book dealers. In former days these 
dealers occupied a rather elevated position ; 
they were, next to the book reviewers, the 
guides, counselors and friends of the readers 
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and patrons of good literature. They always 
had an assortment of the best books, and 
the purchasers enjoyed the benefit of their 
experience and knowledge. But the condi- 
tions in their field have been revolutionized, 
and not only have 
they lost dignity 
and importance, but 
it is notorious that 
many of them are 
on the verge of ruin. 
Competition has led 
to cutting of prices 
and  underselling, 
and nearly all the 
popular and lighter 
literature is now 
distributed by the 
department stores. 
The advertised 
price of a book is 
rarely the actual 
price, and the pur- 
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he is getting is the 
highest obtainable. Furthermore, the prac- 
tice of selling successful books as ‘‘ leaders ’’ 
has caused the reduction of the prices 
of the solid and serious works to an extent 
which renders the handling of them unprofit- 
able. As a result, a good assortment of the 
higher classes of literature is a rare thing in 
retail book stores, and the well-to-do patrons 
are dissatisfied with the situation. 

These may seem to be minor evils, but they 
have demoralized the book trade. Can they 
be eradicated with advantage to all interests, 
including the public? The American Pub- 
lishers’ Association will make an attempt at 
rehabilitation of the book trade. It will 
endeavor to prevent underselling and to 
secure the maintenance of uniform and 
regular prices. It has been suspected in 
some quarters that the department stores 
would be antagonized or boycotted, but an 
official statement of the directors of the 
association denies that any such intention 
has been formed. It declares that no 
publisher of miscellaneous and popular books 
can afford to ignore that large and expanding 
channel of distribution. Nothing will be 


done to restrict the sale of books, and while 
the success of the publishers’ plans would 
mean somewhat higher prices, the increase 
would not be burdensome and would not 
embrace the generality of books. 

It has also been charged that the associa- 
tion would reduce author’s royalties, and 
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adopt ‘‘ trust ’’’ methods in dealings with the 
latter. This, too, is expressly denied, besides 
being unreasonable on its face. The pub- 
lisher is the author’s partner, and the 
prosperity of the one is indispensable to the 
prosperity of the other. Both seek to sell 
as many copies of a book as possible. The 
income of the average author is small 
enough, and will not bear curtailment, while 
the exceptionally fortunate author is able to 
dictate his own terms. In the publishing 
and dissemination of books there is no danger 
of monopoly. Competition in that field is 
too active and capable of indefinite extension. 


A young man who is rated among the best 
of our minor poets, dolefully confesses that 
since he went into the employ of a pill manu- 
facturer as an ‘‘ ad’’ writer the Muses have 
deserted him. He remarks: ‘‘I am only a 
pill-pusher and money-grubber now — and 
money costs so much. I am seriously thinking 
of going back to solitude and song one of 
these days and doing something worth 
while.’’ The poet is not the only man to 
learn sometimes that money costs too much. 


Mr. James Whitcomb Riley occasionally 
tells the following story to his friends. A 
number of years ago Mr. Riley met Josh 
Billings in the offices of the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau, in Boston, when both of these 
worthies were under engagement to that 
establishment. Riley and Billings dined 
together that day, and during the progress 
of the repast the ‘‘ Hoosier Poet ’’ mentally 
concluded that his companion was an affected 
man, else why would he wear such a long 
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mane of hair? They spent the evening in 
Billings’s room before an open grate fire. 
Finally Mr. Billings began to act as though 
he was sleepy, and his head dropped on the 
back of his chair. His hair naturally parted, 
a portion of it falling away from his neck — 
on which Riley saw an ugly birthmark. It 
reminded him of a big, red-gray, poisonous 
berry. This sight led Riley to revamp his 
opinion of Billings, who, he thought, had a 
perfect right, in the circumstances, to wear 
his hair as long as it would grow. 


ee 


Concerning editorial plans for the year 
beginning with this issue of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, attention may be called first to the 
feature entitled ‘‘The Rivalry of Nations: 
World Politics of Today.’’ This compre- 
hensive study of a topic uppermost in the 
public mind, will supplement last year’s study 
of the social and territorial ‘‘ Expansion of 
the American People’’ by giving a bird’s- 
eye view of the development of all the great 
nations with which our nation now comes 
into keener competition than ever. ‘‘A 
Reading Journey in the Orient ’’ will cover 
a tour from Gibraltar to Alexandria, through 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor to Constantinople, the Greek Islands, 
Attica and the Peloponnesus. A series of 
nine ‘‘ Critical Studies in French Literature ”’ 
will deal with typical forms, and include three 
special papers on French fiction. ‘‘ Inner 
Life Studies’’ of historic figures in France 
and Greece will form another series, complete 
in itself, but correlated, also, with the more 
extended course of 
reading for a 
*‘French-Greek’”’ 
year, provided in 
books to be read by 
members of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. In 
the general contents 
of the magazine there 
will be found ma- 
terial possessing not 
merely current inter- 
est, but a pertinent 
relation to ‘‘ The 
Rivalry of Nations ”’ 
and ‘‘French-Greek’’ 
history, letters and 


art. 
nd 


Professor Edwin A. Start, the author of 
the articles on ‘‘ The Rivalry of Nations: 





LORD HOPETOUN, 


Appointed Governor of 
Australia. 
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World Politics of Today,’’ has been for the 
past eight years at the head of the Depart- 
ment of History in Tufts College, the depart- 
ment having been organized by him. He was 
formerly a journalist and an active worker 
in politics, so that his 
judgment upon public 
questions is that of 
the man of affairs as 
well as that of the 
scholar. He has con- 
tributed to the New 
England Magazine sev- 
eral social and histor- 
ical studies, and work 
from his pen has ap- 
peared in other peri- 
odicals. He was the 
founder and first pres- 
ident of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers’ 
Association, was one 
of the founders of the 
Twentieth-Century Club of Boston, and is now 
a member of the executive committee of its 
education department, is a member of the 
American Historical Association, the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, the 
Medford (Massachusetts) Historical Society, 
and other organizations. He is a native of 
Massachusetts, and a graduate of Tufts Col- 
lege, where he took the degree of A. B. in 
1884, and of Harvard University, where he 
received the degree of A. M, in 1893. 


al 


A new literary field will be revealed to 
magazine readers in the life stories of pioneer 
women of the New World, begun in this 
number under the title ‘‘ Maids and Matrons 
of New France.’’ The author of this series 
of articles is Miss Mary Sifton Pepper, the 
daughter of the late Rev. George W. Pepper, 
who was for many years a prominent minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and who 
filled a term as consul to Milan, Italy, during 
the administration of President Harrison. 
Miss Pepper is a graduate of Wooster, Ohio, 
University. She lived in Milan during her 
father’s term as consul and traveled through- 
out Europe. She gave special attention to 
modern languages. While residing in Italy 





PROF. EDWIN A. START. 


she took a course in Italian, French and 
German literature under professors of Pavia 
University. Her knowledge of French and 
Italian caused her to be selected as one of 
the translators of the monumental work ‘‘ The 
Jesuit Relations,’’ comprised in seventy-three 
volumes. 


The Old French employed by the 
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Jesuit Fathers in their voluminous and gossipy 
letters telling of the Indian aborigines in the 
forests of the New World was translated by 
Miss Pepper with much skill and spirit, and 
was commended by scholars for its fidelity 
to the original. It 
was while engaged 
in this work of 
translation that 
Miss Pepper’s inter- 
est was awakened 
inthe French gen- 
tle-women whose in- 
spiration led them 
to share the labors 
of the pioneer men 
in this new colony. 
Her studies dis- 
closed that the hero- 
ism and romance of 
these brave women 
found little recog- 
nition in history. 
Miss Pepper has 
been a contributor to the newspapers and 
magazines, writing much on foreign life and 
literature. One of her notable articles was 
on Giosué Carducci, poet laureate of Italy. 
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The author of the C. L. 8. C. required 
book, ‘‘ The French Revolution,’’ which the 
circles take up this month, is Professor 
Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chi- 
cago. At the present time Mr. Mathews is 
professor of New Testament History and 
Interpretation and Junior Dean of the Divin- 
ity School; one of the editors of The Biblical 
World and The American Journal of Theology, 
and general editor of the Macmillan 
Company’s ‘‘ New Testament Handbooks.”’ 
Among his published works are “‘ Select 
Medieval Documents ’’ (1892, 1900), ‘‘ Social 
Teaching of Jesus’’ (1894), ‘‘History of 
New ‘Testament Times’’ (1899). Mr. 
Mathews was graduated from Colby Univer- 
sity in 1884, from Newton Theological 
Seminary in 1887, studied in the University 
of Berlin 1890-91, became assistant professor 
of English in Colby University for a term of 
two years, then occupied the chair of 
History and Political Economy for five years, 
going thence to the University of Chicago in 
1894. The book on ‘‘ The French Revolu- 
tion’’ is based upon popular lectures given 
by Professor Mathews at Chautauqua in 1896. 


wee 
Two of THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S features last 
year have been reprinted. The unique study 
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of ‘‘ The Expansion of the American People, ’’ 
by Professor Edwin Erle Sparks, is announced 
for publication this month. To the original 
title the words ‘‘ Social and Territorial ’’ 
have been added. Scott, Foresman & 
Company, of Chicago, are the publishers. The 
volume will contain about 400 pages, two 
additional chapters and a number of cuts 
having been added to the book. The excep- 
tional success of these articles as a magazine 
feature warrants the prediction of equal 
success in book form, with the public. The 
demand for the ‘‘ Reading Journey Through 
France,’’ from clubs and societies looking ~ 
for timely reading courses, compelled the 
reproduction of this series of nine articles in 
pamphlet form. With these illustrated 
papers have been included full bibliographies, 
review and search questions and answers to 
search questions, and the Travel Club 
programs based on each article which 
originally appeared in the magazine. This 
reproduction makes a volume of 124 pages 
of CHAUTAUQUAN size, and is issued by 
the Chautauqua Assembly as a special 
course of the Chautauqua System of Popular 


Education. 
wee 


More or less detailed reports from forty- 
eight Chautauqua assemblies are published in 
this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. The entire 
number of these summer gatherings is 
steadily increasing, and nearly every state 
in the Union now claims one or more Chau- 
tauquas of its own. Many of these assem- 
blies have been carrying on educational work 
of a high grade for more than a decade — 
some for twenty years—and although the 
word Chautauqua is frequently misapplied to 
institutions lacking both in serious purpose 
and in educational qualifications, yet in spite 
of these drawbacks the influence of the 
assembly movement on the life of the people 
has been a most wholesome one. 

There is a growing disposition on the 
part of a large proportion of these assemblies 
to secure for their programs university 
extension lecturers of the highest reputation ; 
the quality of the Bible work carried on has 
made encouraging progress, and practical 
questions relating to education in school and 
home are more and more receiving considera- 
tion. Every assembly which aspires to per- 
manent growth soon learns that its life 
depends upon securing the codperation of 
the best people in the community and keep- 
ing steadily in view the highest moral and 
educational ideals. 




















MAIDS AND MATRONS OF NEW FRANCE. 


I. 


PIONEER WOMEN OF ACADIA. 


BY MARY SIFTON PEPPER. 





E nineteen pioneer women who 
disembarked on the shores of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1620 have been cele- 
brated ever since in romance and 
poetry. Twelve years earlier a ban- 
ner bearing the lilies of France was planted on 
the headlands of Quebec. The colony, thus 
inaugurated, was augmented from time to 
time by the emigration of small groups of 
women from the mother country. These 
few heroic souls, the pioneer women of 
Canada, played as important a part in its 
growth, and are as worthy of eternal re- 
membrance as their Anglo-Saxon sisters of 
New England. Yet, with few exceptions, 
they have waited in vain for a poet to tell 
in immortal verse their heroic deeds, or a 
historian to perpetuate their fame. 

The history of many of these women of 
the Canadian wilderness never will be known, 
for it is buried under the soil moistened by 
their sweat and tears. One of the intrepid 
sisterhood, Jeanne Mance, has been com- 
memorated by a monument in Montreal; an 
island resort in the St. Lawrence recalls by 
its name the brief sojourn of Helen de 
Champlain on these shores; the annals of a 
few others have been written by graphic 
historians; but monuments and _ histories 
have done little toward making their names 
known beyond the confines of the land where 
they labored and died. 

They were few in number: one patient 
housewife eking out a frugal existence on 
the rock of Quebec; two or three gentle- 
women who, with a sublime but misplaced 
confidence in the docility of the savages, 
undertook to teach and civilize them; a few 
who attempted to introduce the gaiety and 
corruption of the French court into this 
primitive civilization; representatives of 
religious sisterhoods whom the most appall- 
ing difficulties could not discourage; and, at 
last, after nearly a century of failure had 
opened the eyes of the colonization com- 
panies of the Old World, young women 
who were sent over by the shipful to become 
the matrons of New France. If the order 
had been reversed, New France might still 
be in existence and vying with its neighbor, 
New England, in prosperity and progress. 


Many of these pioneer women, of whom 
Jeanne Mance was the central figure, would 
even nowadays be looked upon as ‘‘ emanci- 
pated’’ and ‘‘ advanced.’’ Yet it was nearly 
three centuries ago that Judith de Bresoles 
renounced the luxury of a wealthy and aristo- 
cratic home and devoted seven years to the 
study of chemistry and medicine, that she 
might exercise this profession among the 
savages of the New World; that Marguerite 
de Roberval, descendant of a long line of 
French cavaliers and noble dames, wandered 
alone through the haunted wastes of Demon’s 
Isle, and kept at bay the wild beasts of the 
wilderness with her old French harquebus; 
that Marie Guyard with her few brave 
assistants, delicately nurtured and high-born 
women of France, made of themselves, in 
turn, mechanics, architects and farmers in 
their adopted land; that those dainty nurses, 
the hospitaliéres of Quebec, dyed their 
cherished white garments an ugly brown, 
that they might follow their profession the 
more efficiently amid the smoke and un- 
cleanliness of the squalid wigwams. ‘‘Who 
now will hesitate to cross over the seas,’’ 
exclaims a poor missionary at sight of these 
courageous gentlewomen, ‘‘since delicate 
young women, naturally timid, set at naught 
the vast expanse of ocean? They who are 
afraid of a few flakes of snow in France, 
are ready to face whole acres of it here!’’ 

The coming of these women to the New 
World was in great part due to the urgent 
cries for women’s kelp sent over the sea by 
these early missionaries, who put forth many 
inducements for their emigration, among 
others the great salubrity of the Canadian 
climate. One of them writes that the ‘air 
of New France is healthful for the body as 
well as for the soul, while another declares 
that although the cold is very wholesome 
for both sexes, it is especially so for the 
women, who are almost immortal in Canada. 

Mare Lescarbot, a society wit of Paris, 
returned from the ruined Acadian colony of 
1607 and wrote a learned treatise on the 
conditions necessary to the making of per- 
manent settlements in New France, among 
others urging the need of women there. If 
there had been some village housewife to 
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look after the cows transported thither with 
such a vast deal of trouble, they would not 
have died and left him and his companions 
without fresh milk and butter. But all 
these appeals met with only indifferent suc- 
cess, as will be seen in the course of this 
narrative. The women who came at last nat- 
urally arrange themselves into three groups, 
those of Acadia, Quebec, and Montreal. 


MARGUERITE DE ROBERVAL. 

Many thrilling stories are related of the 
making of these French colonies in the New 
World, in which brave men met their fate, 
and others.survived almost incredible hard- 
ships and perils. A few modern historians, 
referring to this period of colonial history 
in America, have spoken briefly of the 
adventures of an unhappy woman, Mar- 
guerite de Roberval, on the Isle of Demons. 
They owe the story, as does the writer, to a 
quaint old cosmographer, André Thevet, who 
relates it with many picturesque additions. 
Here it is as gathered from his account: 

One beautiful spring day in the year 1542 
a haughty viceroy’s ship was pursuing its 
way across the Atlantic. Suddenly: it 
stopped opposite a lonely island. A boat 
containing two women, a few stores and 
four old French harquebuses, was lowered 
and pushed away. A young man jumped 
overboard, swam diligently in its wake, 


* The illustrations for this article are from ‘‘Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America,’’ by Justin Winsor, 
and are used by courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


and reached the shore of the island at the 
same time as the occupants of the boat. 
Then the three exiles, turning their faces 
toward the sea, saw with agonized hearts 
the black and forbidding hulk of the great 
ship, relentless as its master, move off and 
leave them to their fate. 

Thus the Sieur de Roberval banished his 
niece, Marguerite, with her lover and nurse, 
to the Isle of Demons as a terrible punish- 











SHOOTING WHITE BEARS. 
(From DeVeer’s History of Newfoundland.) 


ment for a guilty intrigue. Then with his 
three tall ships and two hundred colonists, 
he continued on his course to Newfound- 
land, where he was to meet Jacques Cartier 
and with him to establish there a great 
colony which was to perpetuate the name 
of France in the New World. 





















A grotesque representation of the Isle 
of Demons, is shown in an old map of Nuova 
Francia, which adequately embodies the tra- 
ditions concerning it. Devils with horns, 
wings and tails are stalking about and flying 
like bats through the air. Horrible monsters 
float in the surrounding waters, and the 
savages in their canoes are wildly making 
for the nearest shores. Basque and Ma- 
loine fisherman, who, since Cartier’s first 
voyage, had haunted these regions in search 
of the precious codfish for the lenten season 
in France, had heard strange sounds there, 
wailing voices, groans, fiendish shouts and 
bacchanalian revels, which caused them to 
cross themselves and flee in terror. 

It was in this weird place that Margue- 
rite and her lover, with no priest to conse- 
crate their union, established their home, 
the first in Canada. The group of three 
was soon augmented by the advent of a 
child, and the miniature settlement bade fair 
to become a factor in the growth of a great 
colony. But after a few months death left 
Marguerite alone to battle with her fate. 
She hollowed out with her own hands the 
graves of husband, child and nurse, and 
then began a struggle for life. 

Clad in shaggy bearskins, her gun over 
her shoulder, this ‘‘ female Robinson Crusoe ’’ 
trod the dreary wastes of her island home, 
wandering here and there in search of game, 
or looking longingly for the outlines of some 
friendly sail against the dim‘ horizon. At 
night, in agonies of fear, she barricaded the 
doors to keep out the bears that roamed 
about her cabin, or, worse still, the shriek- 
ing demons that she thought she saw looking 
in at her through the chinks in the wall. 
Her sole protectors were her guns, and 
these she used to frighten away the evil 
spirits in the air, or to kill the beasts of 
prey. The old chronicler tells us that three 
of the bears brought down by her harquebus 
were as ‘‘ white as an egg.’ 

Once she saw far out at sea a canoe of 
Indians who seemed to be coming towards 
the island. But their painted faces, ridges 
of bristling hair and gleaming tomahawks 
filled her with greater terror than the 
demons themselves, and she fled shrieking to 
her cabin. They, too, turned quickly back, 
for they thought they saw in this strange 
creature the wife of the Manitou, the 
source of all their ills. 

Two years passed, and Marguerite con- 
tinued to live in her island home, contending 
with enemies alike in earth, air and forest, 
and frequently driven to the extremity of 
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biting off the ends of fresh young twigs for 
food. But one October day some Maloine 
fishermen were setting forth from the Grand 
Banks on their homeward voyage. Gazing 
out to sea one of them discerned smoke 
curling up from the shores of the haunted 
island. Straining their eyes they couid 
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THE ISLE OF DEMONS. 


descry the figure of a woman clad in ragged 
skins. She was beckoning them to come 
on. They hesitated, for the stories they had 
heard of these evil spirits recurred to their 
minds. This might be one luring them on 
to destruction. But suddenly an old sailor 
recalled the story of de Roberval’s niece. 
Pity and curiosity conquered their fear, and . 
they hastened to the island and disembarked. 

The fur-clad, haggard woman proved in 
truth to be the beautiful Marguerite de 
Roberval who had been banished there. 
Without delay they embarked on their east- 
ward journey, leaving joyfully in the 
distance the shores of the island which from 
this adventure received the name of ‘‘ The 
Maiden’s Isle,’’ and which may still be 
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seen thus designated on the maps of Jean 
Allefonsce in the great National Library at 
Paris. As its dark outlines disappeared 
from view, Marguerite, again the happy, 
light-hearted French girl, poured into the 
ears of these rude but sympathetic listeners 
the story of her trials and adventures. 
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The owners of the ship which was to 
transport thither the two Jesuit priests 
selected by the king for this mission, were 
not so enthusiastic. They were stern Hugue- 
nots, and declared they would have nothing 
to do with the transportation of these 
Jesuits, unless it were to carry the whole 
order across the sea. Thereupon, the ener- 
getic marchioness, encouraged and aided by 
the queen, took up a collection among the 
noblemen of the court and bought the 
ship with all its equipments from the rebel- 
lious merchants. The missionaries were 
sent to New France, not as passengers, but 
as masters of the ship. ‘‘ What a woman 
wills, God wills,’’? the French say. And so 
it seemed in this case, for through the adroit 
management of this clever woman the first 


‘ ‘: French missionaries disembarked on the 


\\ shores of Canada. 


JACQUES CARTIER. 


Arrived in France, her troubles were not 
yet over. After an exile of two years and 
five months she found herself still pursued 
by the wrath of her relentless uncle, and was 
obliged to hide herself in an obscure little 
village. Here she remained for several years, 
when, on a second voyage to the New World, 
de Roberval and all his crew perished, and 
she was free to come forth from her hiding- 
place. 


THE MARCHIONESS DE GUERCHEVILLE, FIRST 
PATRONESS OF AMERICAN MISSIONS. 


Sixty-five years after Marguerite’s return 
to France, another high-born French woman 
comes into prominence in the colonization 
projects of the mother country. The Mar- 
chioness de Guercheville, lady in waiting to 
Queen Marie de Medici, had been one of 
the belles in the court of King Henry the 


Great. But now her youth was passed, her 
beauty gone, and nothing remained but her 
indomitable will and intense piety. She 
was a hater of the Huguenots and a stanch 
friend of the Jesuits. Through their influ- 
ence she had constituted herself the patroness 
of American missions, and no less an ambi- 
tion filled her breast than the conquest of 
the whole American continent for the propa- 
gation of the Catholic faith. 


A cross was erected and 
the arms of the Marchioness de Guercheville 
were blazoned thereon, in token that they 
took possession of the country in her 
name. 

These missionaries took up their residence 
at Port Royal, in Acadia, in the year 1611. 
This colony had been established by two 
French noblemen, the Sieurs de Monts and 
de Poutrincourt, and was now in charge of 
the latter’s son, Charles de Biencourt, who, 
secretly a Huguenot, put all the obstacles he 
could in the way of the ‘“‘ black gowns,’’ as 
he called them. Two years had hardly elapsed 
after their arrival before they were long- 
ing for the coming of the ship which was 


CARTIER’S MANOR. 


to take them to new fields. The relief 
expedition came at last, fitted out also by 
Mme. de Guercheville, and a new and inde- 
pendent colony was founded by her at St. 
Savior on Mt. Desert Island. This was 
soon destroyed by the English under Cap- 
tain Argall, known in Virginian annals as 
the abductor of Pocahontas. The two 
missionaries were forced to guide the 
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English captors back to Port Royal, that this 
French settlement also might be destroyed. 
Thus began between these two European 
nations that struggle for supremacy which 
ended one and a half centuries later in the 
fall of Quebec. 

Our way now lies with Charles de Bien- 
court and his ruined colony, rather than 
with Mme. de Guercheville’s discomfited 
missionaries, although it may not be out of 
place to add that they finally reached their 
native land in safety, one never again to 
leave it, the other to begin a new chapter 
of missionary labor at Quebec twelve years 
later. The incensed marchioness was amply 


indemnified by the English government for 
the ruin of her colony. 


THE LADY DE LA TOUR, A FAIR CHATELAINE 
OF ACADIA. 


After the destruction of Port Royal, 
Biencourt, a high-spirited youth who pre- 
ferred the free life of the pioneer to 
the sycophancy of the court, continued to 
lead a half-savage, adventurous life in the 
forests of Acadia until his death in 1623, 
when he bequeathed all his rights in Acadia 
to his friend and the companion of his 
adventures, Charles de la Tour, Baron de 
St. Estienne. 

La Tour removed from Port Royal and built 
a formidable stronghold, known as Fort 
Latour, opposite the Bay of St. John. Here 
he dwelt in feudal splendor with his wife, a 
Huguenot lady whom he had met and 
married in Acadia, and an extensive retinue of 
soldiers and retainers. A flourishing trade 
was carried on with the Indians, who came 
down the river St. John to dispose of their 
furs and other commodities. Into this little 
harbor came ships from France every year 
bringing wares of all kinds and returning 
laden with valuable skins and fish. Wine 
was manufactured from the wild grape, the 
forests abounded in game and the rivers 
in fish, and all went well for some years 
in the primitive settlement. 

But in the course of time young La Tour 
found himslf harassed by many rival claim- 
ants to his territory. The most formidable 
of these was Charles de Menou, Seigneur 
D’Aulnay de Charnisay, a Catholic knight 
who had come to Port Royal in 1632 
in the train of a powerful noble who wished 
to establish a colony there. The lands of 
Charnisay adjoined those of La Tour, and 
he contended that the latter had no valid 
title to his territory. Their dissensions ex- 
tended over a number of years and finally 
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culminated in the siege of Fort Latour. 
The brave stand made by the Lady La Tour 
in this siege has given her a place among 
the heroic pioneer women of Canada. 

During one of the long absences of her 


MARIE DE MEDICI. 


husband in search of redress from his 
enemy’s persecutions, Charnisay determined 
to storm the fort and capture the fair chate- 
laine and all her retainers. Accordingly, 
one day late in the winter of 1645 he 
anchored his vessels in the harbor of St. 
John. He waited long, expecting to see 
the flag which waved from one of the 
bastions pulled down as a sign of surrender. 
For, although Lady La Tour’s stanch spirit 
was well known to him, since it had foiled 
many of his attempts in the past, he 
thought she would not dare brave so for- 
midable a fleet as that which now confronted 
her. But the flag continued to wave from 
the tower. He opened fire on the little fort, 
but was straightway deluged with such a 
storm of shells that his ship was nearly sunk 
before the very eyes of the courageous 
chatelaine, who herself was directing the 
charge from one of the bastions. The fierce 
cannonading continued, until, finding his 
ship too badly shattered to be of further 
use, and twenty of his men killed, Charnisay, 
humiliated and enraged, withdrew his 
forces. 

In two months he returned and found the 
fort in the same defenseless condition. Lady 
La Tour’s hope that her husband would 
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. return in the meantime with reénforcements 
was vain, for the enemy had placed ships out 
at sea to prevent his entering the harbor. 
This time she thrice repulsed the enemy’s 
attacks, which were by land, and Charnisay 
was again forced to draw off his forces. 
After failing in other attempts he finally 
bribed one of the sentries, and on the fourth 
day of the siege, which was Easter Sunday, 
Charnisay and his men succeeded in scaling 
the walls. But before they had reached 
the other side, the garrison within rushed 
upon them with such determination and 
courage that twelve of Charnisay’s men were 
killed and he was obliged to withdraw again. 
He then resorted to diplomacy. He pro- 
posed to Lady La Tour that, if she would 
capitulate, he would give the inmates of the 
fort life and liberty. Seeing the hopeless- 
ness of further resistance, the disheartened 
lady consented to this proposal; better life 
and liberty for the men who had held out so 
bravely, than final capture and death. 

The victor no sooner found himself in 
possession of the fort, for which he had 
been striving for years, than his real design 
became evident — to murder the whole garri- 
son, declare his sovereignty over all of 
Acadia, and drive the La Tours from the land. 
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He immediately proceeded to execute this 
purpose by hanging every man except one, 
who was given his life for the privilege of 
taking that of the others. Lady La Tour 
herself narrowly escaped the same fate, for 
a halter was placed around her neck and 
only a whim of the captor spared her life. 
But the capture of the fort, the brutality of 
the victors and uncertainty regarding the 
fate of her husband so preyed upon her 
already broken spirit that a few days later 
she died in the arms of an old servant. 

The story of her defense of Fort Latour 
has been told by one of New England’s 
poets,* but not in the lofty strains of the 
poet of Evangeline, who, a century later, 
wept tears of anguish and despair over her 
exile from the same beautiful Acadia that 
was the scene of Lady La Tour’s adven- 
tures. 

** Of its sturdy defenders 
Thy lady alone 

Saw the cross-blazoned banner 

Float over St. John. 

‘ Let the dastard look to it!’ 
Cried fiery Estienne, 

* Were D’Aulnay King Louis 
I'd free her again!’ 


* Whittier, ‘‘St. John, 1647.’’ See also Atlantic 
Monthly for April, 1900, ‘‘An Acadian Easter.’’ 
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PORT ROYAL, 1609. 
(From Champlain’s Drawing.) 







































“* Alas for thy lady! 
No service from thee 
Is needed by her 
Whom the Lord hath set free: 
Nine days in stern silence, 
Her thralldom she bore, 
But the tenth morning came 
’ And death opened the door! 


“* As if suddenly smitten 
La Tour staggered back : 
His hand grasped his sword hilt, 
His forehead grew black. 
He sprang on the deck 
‘ Of his shallop again, 
* We cruise now for vengeance! 
Give way!’ cried Estienne. 
‘<Q, the loveliest of heavens 
Hung tenderly o’er him, 
, 2. There were waves in the sunshine 
And green isles before him: 


The devil’s ghost came out of the ditch 
(Where the devil is buried) and slyly crept 
Where a twentieth century statesman 

slept ; ; 

Premier or president, no matter which. 


** Look!’ cried the devil, ‘‘ look over the sea 
At the foreign nations, great and small. 

| Nay, I will not offer to give you all 

As I offered a Man of Galilee, 


** But if one of the least of these you prize, 
I will give it to you at the cheapest rate, 
q Almost too paltry a price to state ;— 

A bleeding bushel of human eyes!’ 


** Away, away, thou horror of hell, 
Thou viperous vision, thou vampire-ghoul! 
Dost think me as foul as thou and fool? 
Away, for I scorn thy sinful spell.’’ 


** Nay, friend, if your stomach be somewhat 
nice, 
You need not deliver the eyes alone. 
| Leave them their sockets of flesh and bone 
And I still will pay the market price. 


{ 
| 








THE MEASURE OF EYES. 


But a pale hand was beckoning 
Huguenot on: 
And in blackness and ashes 
Behind was St. John.’’ 


A strange fate seemed to guide the 
fortunes of Charles La Tour, husband of this 
hapless lady. After the seizure of his fort 
by Charnisay he spent four years in exile, 
then, when he was sixty years old, hearing 
of Charnisay’s death (he was drowned in 
the Penobscot river) he immediately set sail . 
for France and obtained the restitution of 
hischarters. Armed with these, he returned 
to Acadia, married Charnisay’s widow, and 
thus forever settled the feuds between the 
two families, and ended this period of 
Acadian conflict, 


( To be continued. ) 


THE MEASURE OF EYES. 


‘* It is nothing that any man need abhor. 
All men must die, be it soon or late; 
And the passing of these shall make you 
great, 
For they shall die in civilized war.’’ 


‘OQ! ah!’’ said the statesman, ‘‘ I see, I see. 
And now that I think, some men are rude 
And others there are who are different hued, 

O different quite from you and me!”’ 


So the devil collected his ghastly cost 
A dozen times over in fields and forts 
And you and I read the war reports 

Which told of the ‘‘ glory ’’ won or lost. 


**Glory!’’ God, what a blind fool’s herd! 
The devil speaks soft and he works our ill 
To the uttermost notch of his evil will; 

His is the act and ours the word. 


We saw not, we heard not. We never knew 
The statesman was filling the devil’s meas- 
ure; 
But into the ditch he took the treasure, 
Blinded and bleeding, black, brown, blue. 


—Edmund Vance Cooke. 





‘MME. ROLAND AT THE GUILLOTINE.’’ 


GIRONDISTS ON THEIR WAY TO THE GUILLOTINE. 
From the painting by Piloty. 


Karl Theodor Von Piloty, a famous German 
historical painter, born at Munich, Bavaria, 
1826. He studied art there and at other art 
centers of Europe, produced his first work 
in 1853, and in 1874 was elected president 
of the Munich Academy of Fine Arts, where 
he had been for many years an instructor. 
Among his best known pictures are ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein’s Assassination ’’ (1858), ‘‘ Nero Among 
the Ruins of Rome’’ (1861), and ‘‘ The 
Death of Cesar.’’ 


MME. ROLAND AT THE GUILLOTINE. 
From the painting by Royer. 

The wife of the ex-minister of the interior 
addresses the statue of ‘‘ Liberty ’’ with the 
memorable words: ‘‘ O, Liberty, what crimes 
are committed in thy name.’’ 

Lionel Royer, French historical and por- 
trait painter, pupil of Cabarel. Awarded a 
medal of the third class in the Salon of 1884. 
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‘* EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.”’ 


EPISODE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
From the painting by Hoff. 


Karl Hoff, a well-known German landscape 
and genre painter, born 1838. Medals at 
Berlin and Vienna. Other paintings, ‘‘ Repose 
During Flight in Time of Louis XIV ’’ (1866), 
and ‘‘ Draught on Horseback ’’ (1878). 
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From the sculpture by Cabet. 


This figure well expresses the despair of a 
land rent with the horror of the Age of 
Un-Reason. 

Jean Baptiste Paul Cabet. French sculptor. 
Born at Nuits in 1815. Among his most 
famous works are the figure of ‘‘ Theology,”’ 
cut in stone, for the Church of the Sorbonne, 
*‘The Awakening of Spring,’’ and a statue 
of ‘‘ Resistance’’ for Dijon, besides many 
portrait busts. He was a member of the 
jury of I’Ecole des Beaux-Arts at its yearly 
exhibitions. 


LA FRANCE. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 











POLITICAL CLUBS DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY JOHN W. PERRIN. 


MmeluEN the States General met at Ver- 
sailles on May 5, 1789, events in 
France were already ripe for revo- 
lution. No sooner had this body 
begun its deliberations than a dis- 
pute as to the manner of voting arose, 
and continued for six weeks. When it had 
ended, the estates were united in one assem- 
bly whose members were roughly divided 
into two parties. The party of the Right, 
composed chiefly of the nobles and higher 
clergy, was attached to privilege through 
self-interest, and was opposed to change. 
In the party of the Left were the deputies 
representing the Tiers Etat, a few nobles 
and most of the lowerclergy. This party 
was in full sympathy with the spirit of 
reform, and was anxious to begin the work 
of national regeneration. 

Events moved rapidly, and soon the radi- 
calism they brought forced into combination 
with the Right many men who believed in 
reform. Some of these, through a study of 


English history, had come to admire the 


English political system, and hoped to see 
something like it established in France. The 
party of the Left was more heterogeneous 
than that of the Right, and was made up of 
men of all classes. In its ranks were 
Lafayette, Garat, Barére, Bailly, Camus, the 
leader of the Jansenists, Mirabeau, and 
Talleyrand. These were among the ablest 
and most influential men of France. If their 
counsels had prevailed, France might have 
been spared many of the political storms 
that came in the following years. In their 
party, too, were Duport, Barnave and Comte 
Charles Lamette, three able and uncom- 


{Eprror’s Note.— There is always a fascination in 
seeking to discover what makes the wheels of govern- 
ment go round. Our national constitution does not say 
anything about nominating conventions, national com- 
mittees, Republican and Democratic literary bureaus, 
Tammany, ‘‘ Rough Rider’’ clubs and the like, yet 
through such extra-constitutional machinery public 
opinion is converted into government under the consti- 
tution. Neither Tammany nor the more ephemeral 
‘* Rough Rider ’’ clubs can be said to have descended 
from the Jacobin Club and its rivals in the days of the 
French Revolution. - But political clubs are by no means 
a new thing under the sun. Those of the French 
Revolution were inaugurated and led by members of the 
States General, and in them the genius of the French 
people for factions in politics rather than for stable 
political parties found characteristic expression. | 


promising democrats who continually and 
violently preached the doctrines of theoretic 
democracy. Their propagandism was effect- 
ive, and it drew around them many ambitious 
radicals, like Robespierre, Pétion and Rew- 
bell, thus forming the nucleus of a party 
that was destined to control the Assembly. 

_ Each of the parties endeavored to win 
converts; at first through religion, then 
through political clubs. In the organization 
of clubs the party of the Left was the more 
successful. The first club was formed in 1789 
at Versailles by the deputies from Brittany, 
and was called the ‘“‘ Breton Club;’’ but 
later its name was changed to ‘‘ Société des 
Amis de la Constitution.’’ When the king 
and the Assembly went to Paris in October, 
the club followed, and took up its residence 
in the library of the old Jacobin convent in 
the Rue St. Honoré. It immediately threw 
open its doors to all ardent supporters of the 
revolution, and it was not long until the 
radicals of the Assembly, who followed the 
lead of Duport and Barnave, made it their 
headquarters. Its leaders were men who 
came chiefly from the middle class; some of 
them had been accustomed to lead in prac- 
tical affairs, and all were men who were now 
anxious to make their way in political life. 
They came from various vocations. Robes- 
pierre was a lawyer; Camille Desmoulins and 
Hébert were journalists; Marat had practiced 
medicine; St. Just was a student; Collot 
d’Herbois was an actor; and Grégoire, Cha- 
bot and Lebon were priests. Its organization 
was almost perfect, and its power increased 
so rapidly that it soon dominated the com- 
mune of Paris. 

After the fall of the Bastile, another club, 
the Cordeliers, began to meet daily. Like 
the Jacobin Club, it was composed of every 
kind of man. Here were to be found the 
pedantic Sieyés, the author of ‘‘ What is the 
Third Estate?’’, the dramatist D’Eglantine, 
the profligate Hébert, and Danton, the presi- 
dent and master spirit of the club. It was 
more popular than the Jacobin Club was in 
its later days. While it is true that the 
people were admitted to the galleries of the 
latter club, its membership was composed 
principally of politicians. These two clubs 
were generally opposed to each other, and 
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they differed sharply in their organization 
and spirit. The Cordeliers limited its efforts 
at propagandism to Paris; it had no affiliated 
provincial clubs. It favored free speech, 
urged the establishment of a republic, and 
vigorously defended the presence of the 
whole people in politics, in opposition to 
that faction led by Bailly and Lafayette 
who attempted to limit the revolution to the 
middle classes. It was a club of radicals 
who were rebellious as long as the revolution 
was incomplete, and who were willing to 
commit illegal acts to complete it. 

A Jacobin club was established at Marseilles 
before the end of 1789, and within the first 
six months of 1790 one was organized in 
each of the large towns. But it was after 
the national federation, July 14, 1790, that 
Jacobin*influence spread most rapidly. Then 
branch societies began to be organized all 
over France, and as an aid to this, the club 
at Paris in the autumn of 1790 founded the 
-Journal des Amis de la Constitution, of which 
Laclos became editor. The journal spread 
Jacobin opinions, and increased rapidly the 
organization of clubs. Before the end of 
the year, Laclos was able to publish a list of 
over one hundred and twenty provincial 
clubs. By 1791 there were nearly four hun- 


dred; in June of the next year, this number 
had increased to twelve hundred; and when 


the republic was established, excellent 
authority estimates the number of affiliated 
clubs at twenty-six thousand, one for every 
commune in France. Very soon these clubs 
became centers of the advanced revolution- 
ary feeling; the young radicals of the 
provincial towns flocked to them, and through 
them they controlled local politics. In 
Paris, Lyons, Aix and Bordeaux there were 
two clubs; one was composed of the more 
respectable, and the other of the lower 
elements of society. The latter was always 
a branch of the former,—and in times of 
urgent need’supplied it with rioters. 

As Jacobin influence spread throughout 
the provinces, its radicalism increased. 
Then a number of the more moderate mem- 
bers, led by Lafayette, Talleyrand, Sieyés 
and La Rochefoucauld, withdrew from it and 
formed the ‘‘Club of 1789,’’ which they 
hoped would counteract Jacobin influence. 
In this they were disappointed; and eleven 
months later it was broken up by a mob. 
Only once from this time till the days of the 
Terror was it possible for conservatism to 
supplant Jacobinism. After the king had 
been brought back to Paris from Varennes, 
the Assembly assumed control of all affairs. 
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It was the prevailing opinion that the king’s 
purpose had been to escape to the emigrants 
in order to make war upon France. This 
opinion increased the strength of the clubs. 
The Cordeliers boldly demanded that the 
king should be dethroned and a republic 
established. The Jacobin Club favored 
Louis’: deposition, but it hesitated to propose 
the abolition of the monarchy. At a meet- 
ing of the club on the 13th of July, Robes-. 
pierre, who was now beginning his career as 
a representative leader, declared that he 
was not a republican, and that the word ° 
‘* republic did not signify any particular 
form of government.’’ 

Defeated in the Jacobin Club, the repub- 
licans attempted to keep up the agitation by 
a public demonstration. A meeting to secure 
signatures to a monster petition was held 
July 17, on the Champs de Mars. The 
excitement broke out in fighting, and then 
Lafayette at the head of the National Guard 
dispersed the crowd. The republican agita- 
tion collapsed and the triumph of the law and 
order seemed complete. Danton repaired to 
the country; Marat made preparations for a 
return to England; Desmoulins suspended 
the issue of his paper, the Vieux Cordelier, 
and almost all of the members of the Assem- 
bly deserted the Jacobin Club. 

Now the Constitutional party formed a 
new club, the Feuillants, to unite the old 
monarchy with the new constitution. At 
this time the advantage was with the Consti- 
tutionalists, and had they been sufficiently 
energetic they might have stamped out the 
Jacobin movement. But they did nothing 
and their opportunity was lost. In a little 
time the influence of Robespierre once more 
began to assert itself in the Assembly. The 
reviving ‘influence of the Jacobin Club is 
clearly seen in September when it succeeded 
in carrying a resolution that made the 
members of the present Assembly ineligible 
to the next. In this way it drove its most 
active enemies from power. It controlled 
the election, too; and when the new Assem- 
bly convened on the lst of October, there 
was a large increase of radical deputies who 
immediately became members of the Jacobin 
Club. . From this time until the fall of Robes- 
pierre, almost all of the great events were 
determined by the voice of this club. It 
reached the zenith of its power when the 
national convention met in September, 1792. 
‘‘The agitation for the death of the king, the 
destruction of the Girondist deputies, the 
turning of the rabble against the bourgeoisie, 
and the Reign of Terror were all its work.’’ 
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The revolution reached its height in 
November, 1793. This was accomplished by 
the influence of the Paris commune. The 
commune had complete possession of the Cor- 
deliers Club and many supporters in that of 
the Jacobin. Hébert, the editor of Pére 
Duchesne, was its ‘leader, and through his 
influence a proclamation was issued ordain- 
ing the worship of Reason. Danton, 
Desmoulins and Robespierre all attacked the 
atheism of the Hébertists. Robespierre 
spoke on the religious question at the 
Jacobin Club, and ended by proposing that 
the club be purged of atheism. The Hébert- 
ists, defeated at the Jacobin Club, now made 
their headquarters at the Cordeliers. But 
the reaction against the commune had begun 
and its destruction was at hand. 

The events that followed divided the 
Jacobins into three factions. The faction 
that followed Danton had become conserva- 
tive and now condemned the cruelties of the 


Terror; that which followed Hébert believed 
in communism and atheism, and had it come 
into power ‘‘ would have made the Terror the 
regular government of France.’’ Between 
these two factions, opposing both the 
conservatism of Danton and the atheistic 
communism of Hébert, stood Robespierre. 
To make his own power complete, he now 
resolved to crush both factions. The 
Hébertists were the first to fall and Danton 
and his party worked with Robespierre to 
encompass it. Ten days later Danton’s 
destruction had been accomplished. Robes- 
pierre was now supreme; but this power did 
not last long, for the prophecy of Danton 
that ‘‘as Hébert dragged down Danton, 
Danton would drag down Robespierre ’’ was 
speedily fulfilled. He was overthrown July - 
27, 1794. In the following October, the 
convention forbade the affiliation of clubs, 
and in November the Jacobin Club was 
suspended. 


THE STUDY OF RURAL LIFE. 


BY KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD. 


(Editor Michigan Farmer.) 


American farm problem, so far 
as it is sociological, has not as yet 
had the attention that it deserves 
from students. Much less have 
the questions that concern rural 

social advancement found the popular mind; 
in truth, the general city public has not 
been deeply interested in the farmer. 
These facts are partially attested by the 
small number of articles in the periodicals 
of the day which bear on education, eco- 
nomics and social life, as they relate to the 
farmer. 

But there seem to be indications that 


‘the sentiment is changing. The interest 


shown in recent articles on the rural situa- 
tion by Rollin Lynde Hartt and others, and 
the discussion of Governor Rollins’ fast-day 
proclamation are recent evidences of an 
aroused attention to rural conditions. This 
is well. The sociologist can hardly afford 
to omit the rural classes from the scope of 
his study, especially if he desires to investi- 
gate the practical phases of his subject. 
Moreover, no one with intelligent notions of 
affairs should be ignorant of the forces that 
are in control of rural life. 

In view of this apparent change in the 


attitude of people toward the farm problem, 
it may not be idle to suggest some possible 
errors that should be avoided when we are 
thinking of rural society. The student is 
likely to approach his problem fortified 
against misconceptions—he probably has 
thoughtfully established his view-point. But 
the average person in the city is likely to 
call up the image of his ancestral home of 
a generation ago, if he were born in the 
country, or, if not, to draw upon his 
observations made on a summer vacation 
or on casual business trips into the interior. 
Or he takes his picture from ‘‘ Shore 
Acres”? and the ‘‘ Old Homestead.’’ In any 
case it is not improbable that the image 
may be faulty and as a consequence his 
appreciation of present conditions wholly 
inadequate. 

In the first place it is not fair to compare 
country life as a whole with the best city 
conditions. This is often done. The ob- 


server usually has education, culture, leisure, 
the experience of travel, more or less wealth ; 
his acquaintance is mostly with people of 
like attainments. When he fails to find a 
rural environment that corresponds in some 
degree to his own and that of his friends, 














he is quick to conclude that the country has 
nothing to offer him, that only the city 
ministers to the higher wants of man. He 
forgets that he is one of a thousand in the 
city, and does not represent average city 
life. He fails to compare the average 
country conditions with the average city 
conditions, manifestly the only fair basis 
for comparison. Or he may err still more 
grievously. He may set opposite each other 
the worst country conditions and the better 
city conditions. He ought in all justice 
to balance country slum with city slum; and 
certainly so if he insists on trying to find 
palaces, great libraries, eloquent preachers, 
theaters, and rapid transit in each rural 
community. City life goes to extremes; 
country life, while varied, is more even. In 
the country there is little of large wealth, 
luxury, and ease; little also of extreme 
poverty, reeking crime, unutterable filth, 
moral sewage. Farmers are essentially a 
middle class, and no comparison is fair that 
does not keep this fact ever in mind. 

We sometimes hear the expression ‘* Coun- 
try life is so barren—that to me is its most 
discouraging aspect.’’ Much country life 
is truly barren; but much more of it is only 
relatively and not essentially so. We must 
admit that civilization is at least partially 
veneer; polish does wonders for the appear- 
ance of folks as well as of furniture. But 
while the beauty of ‘“‘ heart of oak’’ is 
enhanced by its ‘“‘ finish,’’ its utility is not 
destroyed by a failure to polish it. Now, 
much of the so-called barrenness of 
country life is the oak minus the polish. 
We come to regard polish as essential; it is 
largely relative. And not only may we apply 
the wrong standard to the situation, but our 
eyes may deceive us. To the uninitiated a 
clod of dry earth is the most unpromising 
of objects —it is cousin to the stone, and 
the type of barrenness. But to the elect it 
is pregnant with the possibilities of seed- 
time and harvest, of a full fruitage, of 
abundance and content for man and beast. 


And there’s many a farm home, plain to an. 


extreme, devoid of the veneer, a home that 
to the man of the town seems lacking in all 
the things that season life, but a home 
which virtue, intelligence, thrift, and cour- 
age transform into a garden of roses and a 
type of heaven. I do not justify neglect 
of the finer material things of life, nor plead 
for drab and homespun as passports to the 
courts of excellence; but I insist that the 
plainness, simple living, absence of luxury, 
lack of polish that may be met with in the 
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country, do not necessarily accompany a 
condition barren of the essentials of the 
higher life. 

Sometimes rural communities are ridiculed 
because of the trivial nature of their gossip, 
interests, and ambitions. There may be 
some justice in the criticism, though the 
situation is pathetic rather than humorous. 
But is the charge wholly just? In compar- 
ing country with town we are comparing 
two environments; necessarily, therefore, 
objects of gossip, interests, and ambitions 
differ therein. We expect that. It is no 
criticism to assert that fact. The test is 
not that of an existing difference, but of an 
essential quality. Is not Ben Bolt’s new 
top buggy as legitimate a topic for discus- 
sion as is Arthur John Smythe’s new automo- 
bile? Does not the price of wheat mean as 
much to the hard-working grower as to the 
broker who may never see a grain of it? 
May not the grove at Turtle lake yield as 
keen enjoyment as do the Continental 
forests? Is the ambition to own a fine farm 
more ignoble than the desire to own shares 
in a cépper mine? It really does not matter 
so much what one gossips about or what 
one’s delights are or the carving of the 
rungs on ambition’s ladder; the vital ques- 
tion is the effect of these things on charac- 
ter. Do they stunt or encourage the inner 
life? It must be admitted that country 
people do not live up to their opportunities 
for enjoying the higher life of mind and 
heart. But do they differ in this respect 
from their cousins of the town? 

We must remember, too, that this is a 
large country, and that a study of rural 
conditions in a certain community, town- 
ship, county, state, or section, may not give 
us the correct basis upon which to determine 
the agricultural status of the country. 

Nor mast we make the mistake of con- 
fusing conservatism and decadence. That 
the city will in many particulars always 
progress more rapidly than the country is 
inevitable. But speed is not the ultimate 
criterion of a full life. Again must we 
apply the test whether the gain is relative 
or essential. Telephones, free-mail delivery, 
electric car lines, operas, great libraries, 
cathedrals come to the city first, if not 
solely. The country cannot hope to be other 
than inherently conservative as regards such 
institutions. But may there not be found 
such adaptations of or substitutes for these 
institutions as shall not only preserve the 
rural community from decadence, but, indeed, 
bud it up into strength, beauty, and 
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purity? Comparative lack of identical re- 
sources need not mean poverty of attain- 
ment. Let us agree that relatively the 
country will lag behind the town. Is the 
country continually gaining in those things 
that are fundamentally ~important and that 
minister to its best life? is the kernel ques- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most common error in 
studying rural conditions is the failure to 
distinguish the vital difference between 
the urban problem and the rural problem. 
The city problem is that of congestion. The 
farm problem is that of isolation. The social 
conditions of country and city are wholly 
different. Institutions that succeed in allevi- 
ating social disorders in the town may or 
may not succeed in the country,—in any 
event they must be adapted to country 
needs. This applies to organizations, schools, 
libraries, social settlements. And the adap- 
tation must be one not only of form but of 
spirit. In other words, the farm problem 
is a peculiar problem, demanding special 
study, a new point of view, and sometimes 
unique institutions. 

Those accustomed to large cities make 
a pretty broad classification of ‘‘ country.’’ 
A town of five thousand people is to them 
“country.’”? But it is not country. The 





often hear parents in the country 

say, ‘‘I do wish we could move 

to the city for the sake of the 

children’s education,’’ and we often 

hear it maintained as one of the ad- 
vantages of city life over life on a ‘farm that 
the city schools are superior to those of the 
country, and that the children there stand 
a much better chance of getting a good 
education. These ideas arise, apparently, 
from a misapprehension of the meaning of the 
word education, and a confusion of the 
terms education and schooling. When we 
remember that our greatest president had 
less than twelve months’ schooling in his 
life, we can see the difference in the mean- 
ing of the terms. I think no one will deny 
that all his life, by what seem to us hard- 
ships and trials, he was being educated for 
the great position he was destined to fill. 
Perhaps the very absence of schooling, as 
we understand it today, fitted him more 
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problem of the village and the small town is 
not the rural problem, take it the nation 
over. Thesmaller the town, the more nearly 
it approaches to rural conditions, but its es- 
sential problem is not that of the farm. 

And, finally, let no one suppose that phil- 
anthropy is the chief medicine for the 
social ilkhealth of the country. The in- 
telligent student who possesses the true 
spirit of helpfulness may find in the rural 
problem ample scope for both his brain and 
his heart. But he will make a fundamental 
and irreparable error if he starts out with 
the notion that pity, charity, and direct gifts 
will win the day. You may flatter the 
American farmer; you cannot patronize 
him. He demands and needs, not philan- 
thropy, but simple justice, equal opportunity, 
and better facilities for education. He is 
neither slave nor pauper. 

To conclude: There is a farm problem, 
and it is worth solving. But it differs from 
the city problem. And if, as is to be hoped, 
the recently-renewed interest in this ques- 
tion is to be permanent, we trust that those 
who desire to make it a special study, as 
well as those whose interest in it is general 
and widely human, may from the start avoid 
the errors that are likely to obscure rural 
conditions when viewed through city eyes. 


perfectly for his future greatness. With 
all deference to Froebel, Pestalozzi and their 
followers, can anyone imagine Abraham 
Lincoln’s beginning his education in a kinder- 
garten? We finish our schooling when we 
leave school, but our education is not finished 
until we hear the summons, ‘“‘Come up 
higher.’’ Nay, even then, we are fain to 
hope, we will find it has but begun. 

But is it true that the city child has so 
much the advantage of the child on the farm 
in all that constitutes a good education? A 
western educator, writing for an educational 
journal, makes the following statement: 

‘*In some things the old-time schools were better 
than those of today. We surpass them in mechanical 
drill and methods of instruction, but in some way they 
reached the heart, and quickened the conscience, and 
turned out men and women of whom the world has not 
been ashamed. How they did it is a study worthy of 
attention.’’ * 


*Henry Sabin, formerly state superintendent of 
instruction in Iowa, in Teachers’ World, June, 1899. 
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Is it not in part this mechanical drill 
that takes away the strength of the modern 
school? It takes away the originality from 
both teacher and pupil, and turns out a sort 
of machine-made work which is very fine to 
look at, but when it comes to the real wear 
and tear of life the pupils turned out by the 
old ‘‘hand-made’”’ process come out ahead. 
Then the pupil of today goes to school to be 
taught. The schools are provided for him. 
He feels rather as if he is doing them 
a favor to attend.. The teachers are 
there, paid to teach him; to pour inte him 
as much education as it is possible for him 
to receive. The old-time pupil went to 
school to learn. The teacher —with his 
hands full from A B C-darians to boys fitting 
themselves for college—was there only to 
help him to learn, and the difference in the 
result of the two processes shows when we 
look at the work of the scholars, statesmen 
and presidents who were turned out under 
the old régime, and contrast it with the 
forms of ‘‘ English as she is taught’’ in the 
answers on the examination papers of today. 
Our country schools, though somewhat in- 
fected by the craze for drill and new 
methods of instruction, must, in the very 
nature of things, be more like the old-time 
school than the vast modern city machine. 


The teacher, with all the pupils in one room, 
and usually a short term, has not much time 
for what I have heard called the ‘‘ fancy 


frills.’’ The farmer’s boy or girl knows that 
on himself or herself depends the progress 
made during the school term, and their 
progress is often remarkable. 

Again, the wee ones are not shut up for a 
whole year with pupils knowing no more than 
they do themselves, but when they have 
finished their own small recitations, have 
plenty of time and opportunity to absorb a 
great deal of information on various sub- 
jects from the recitations of the higher 
classes. I know from my own observation 
that children in the country have many facts 
in physiology, geography, and especially in 
history, impressed on their minds long before 
they are old enough to take up these studies 
for themselves. Possibly this may explain a 
fact told me by a superintendent of public 
instruction in a neighboring county. He 
said, ‘‘I do not understand why it is, but the 
pupils from the ungraded rural schools pass 
a more intelligent examination for a teacher’s 
certificate than do those- from a graded 
school where they have always been used to 
written examinations.”” A Band of Mercy 
editor corroborates his remark when she 
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says, ‘‘The letters and stories coming to me 
from children in the country are much better 
than those from the city children.’’ The 
children have not had all the originality drilled 
out of them. — 

So much for the schooling; now for the 
education outside of the school walls. The 
child on the farm has not the evil influences 
of the city street to contend with, nor the 
mischief that is found ‘‘ for idle hands to 
do.’’ I know it is the fashion with many 
writers to represent the farmer as an 
unintelligent ‘‘ hayseed,’’ and his wife as a 
slavish drudge. As amatter of fact the 
farm home of today is the real American 
home. The majority of farmers are well- 
informed, well-read men. The _ general 
diffusion of good literature reaches the farm 
home, and with this advantage over the 
city: the farmer can choose the reading 
both for himself and his children. He does 
not have to guard against the flood of 
‘* yellow journalism ’’ and sensational story- 
papers that so often get into the hands of 
boys and girls in town. 

Then, perhaps because country parents 
feel that the ‘‘ schooling ’’ is not all it should 
be, they take more interest in the education 
of their children. They read to them and 
talk with them, feeling that the real educa- 
tion is, after all, the education in the home. 
The father on the farm is the companion of 
his boys, not merely ‘‘ the man who stays at 
our house on Sunday,’’ as one small city boy 
defined the word ‘‘ father.’’ The mother on 
the farm has her children with her from 
babyhood. She can impress on their tender 
minds much that is good, and from the time 
the little one trots about after her intent 
on ‘‘helping mamma,’’ is beginning to make 
him or her helpful and self-reliant. At the 
age when city children are often hardly out 
of the nurse’s care the country child is riding 
the horses to water, driving home the cows, 
or raising the pet calf or lamb that is “‘ all 
my own.’’ When it comes to the higher ed- 
ucation; you will find the sons and daughters 
of the American farmer holding their own 
with the child who has had all the advan- 
tages of ‘‘ city schooling.’”? The American 
Agriculturist has been collecting statistics 
on this very subject, and has discovered that, 
leaving out some of the large city colleges, 
over forty-five per cent of the college stu- 
dents come from farm homes — the homes that 
so many writers, who know nothing about 
the subject, tell us are homes only of end- 
less drudgery and toil, homes that send the 
wives and mothers to insane asylums. The 
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. Agriculturist says, speaking of the farmers’ 
children in college, ‘‘ In no other country are 
such results to be seen and it speaks 
greatly for the high hopes and aspirations of 
the farmers’ sons and daughters.’’ A writer 
in The Outlook, who has been visiting farm 
homes from New England to Minnesota, 
gives the result of his observations as fol- 
lows: ‘‘For women as well as men the 
American farm gives the training in self- 
reliance and self-respect on which the develop- 
ment of true democracy rests.’’ Speaking 
of girls home from college, but helping about 
the housework and in the dairy, he says: 

‘* Here were girls who were being developed into the 
finest womanhood, under an education that made them 
self-reliant, able and willing to serve in the common 
things of life. Not only sound bodies and minds, but 
sound hearts, come from teaching like this. These 
girls seemed to me types of the American women that 
are to be when all shall realize that the best education 
is that which trains us to minister and not to be minis- 
tered unto.”’ * 

So much for American farm education as 
seen by an intelligent outsider. But I hear 
some one say, “‘If the American farm is as 
here represented, why do the boys leave the 

* Charles B. Spahr, in The Outlook, November 4, 1899, 
ee of a series of articles on ‘‘ America’s Working 

‘eople. 
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farm? I will answer it by another question, 
“Why should they not?’ The merchant’s son 
is not expected to be a merchant; the son of a 
professional man does not always choose his 
father’s profession. The farmer’s son has 
just as much right to try another line of 
business; but because he does so we hear 
the cry reiterated until people think it must 
be true: ‘‘There must be something wrong 
with farm life or the boys would not leave 
the farm.’’ If all our farmer’s sons stayed 
on the farm what would the world do for 
doctors, lawyers, editors, merchants, gov- 
ernors and presidents? Iam too far out in 
the country to find available statistics on the 
subject, but I know that of the present con- 
gress forty per cent began life as boys on 
the farm, Speaker David J. Henderson head- 
ing the list. 

feel that I have only touched the sub- 
ject of farm education, but perhaps enough 
has been said to prove that though our 
children on the farm may not receive the 
years of schooling that they would have had 
did we live in a city, still the education that 
fits them for the battle of life, that tends 
to make of them sturdy, self-reliant men 
and women, is the education they get on 
the American farm. 
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BY JULIA B. ANTHONY. 


** Girls, listen to the subject that uncom- 
fortably bright Mrs. Ludlow has assigned me 
as a subject for the next Woman’s Club 
meeting, —‘Current Discussion on the Servant 
Problem!’ ’’ and Louise Vandewater dropped 
on the sofa, the picture of despair. 

‘* Well, I should think there’d be lots to 
say about servants,’’ said the Vassar Senior. 

‘* Yes, if she’d only said ‘ Look into thy 
heart and write;’ but current discussion, 
mind you.”’ : 

** Oh, well,’’ chimed in the Smith Fresh- 
man, ‘‘ look into your Poole and write,’’ 
whereat the Vassar girl laughed. 

**T don’t see anything funny in that,’’ 
said Louise. ‘‘ You girls are really quite 
insupportable since you went to college.’’ 

** You dear creature! ’’ returned the Vassar 
girl, ‘‘ you shan’t quarrel with me. You’ve 
twice as much brain as I have. Mrs. Ludlow 
shows her cleverness by her selection. Do 
you suppose I could manage a house and four 
servants? ”’ 


** No, no,’’ misquoted the Smith Freshman, 


** John P. 
Robinson he 
Says they don’t know everything in 
Pokeepsié.’’ 


‘* Nevertheless, Professor Salmon has writ- 
ten the best book on domestic service,’’ 
retorted the Vassar Senior, with a withering 
look. ‘‘ But, girls, wouldn’t it be fun to go 
into the city tomorrow so that I can introduce 
you to this Poole of knowledge, named from 
a blessed man who, realizing that articles 
. in magazines were practically 

uried under a bushel, made an ‘ Index to 

Periodical Literature’? Later, fired by his 
generosity, librarians collaborated in the 
Annual Literary Index, which shows also 
who wrote anything about what.’’ 

‘* From which maidens of a certain ‘ female 
college’ crib their original essays,’’ — and 
the saucy Smith girl fled the room. 

The next morning found our four girls in 
the library of their choice, equipped with 
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paper, pencils and pads. Fortunately they 
were Page in the reference department, so 
that the Vassar Senior could discourse with- 
out fear and without reproach. ‘‘ See, here 
are the Poole’s Indexes, They extend from 
1802-1892. In this latter year the A. 
L. A. (American Library Association), with 
Mr. Wm. I. Fletcher as editor, published 
an index to general literature, that is, to 
essays published collectively, book-chapters, 
society reports, etc. Since ’92 the Annual 
Literary Index combines the two. You will 
notice that the index to books is printed in 
heavier type, in a separate alphabet.’’ 

** Suppose you want to find an article in a 
magazine only a month or so back?’’ asked 
the practical Louise. 

**There is the Cumulative Index, pub- 
lished in Cleveland, and the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews gives an index in 
every number to articles published in the 
periodicals of the previous month. But here’s 
the Annual Literary Index for ’99. Let’s 
look at ‘ Servant ’— 


‘Servants and served. (M.E.Haweis.) Contemp. 
75: om. (Apr.) Same art. 


Liv. Age 221: 481. 
(My 20 


—The ever-present problem. Outl. 61: 481 (F. = 
wee school for. (M. H. Abel.) Outl. 
501. (0. 28 


‘** Now ott may be other references under 
another head. Let’s think ’’— 
“** Domestic service?’’ suggested the Smith 


irl. 
“Good! Yes. 

* Domestic servant, 
—A plea for the — Macm. 80: 254. (Ag.) 
—Problem of and how to solve it. (A. Ogilvie.) 
Westm. 152: 116. (J1.) 
—Responsibility of employers. (M. R. Smith.) 
Forum 27: 678. (Ag.) 
—Domestic economy. 


Evolution in the Kitchen. 
(J. A. Doughty.) Chaut. 28: 386. (Ja.)’ 


‘* Of course you see that the author’s name 
is put down when known; that the names of 
magazines are abbreviated —there’s a table 
in the front of each volume showing what 
magazines are indexed, with the abbreviations 
used; that the abbreviations for the months, 
Ag. for August, Ja. for January, etc., follow 
in parentheses the numbers which refer to 
volume and page. The above reference, in 
full, would read: ‘Servants and served, by 
M. EB. Haweis in the Contemporary Review, 
vol. 75, p. 505 (April) ; same article in Littell’s 
Living Age, vol. 221, p. 481, May 20.’ The 
day of the month is here given, since this is 
a weekly. Now here’s your ‘ current discus- 
sion.’ The first thing tc do is to get the 
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theme of each article. We shall probably 
find that the discussion will fall under certain 
heads; these make the outline of your 
article. Suppose we begin with Mrs. Haweis, 
an efficient worker in the London parish of 
her husband, best known in America as the 
author of Music and Morals. She evidently 
had something to say, as her article is copied 
in Littell’s. But don’t be too sanguine about 
finding your material quickly. One usually 
has to look through four times as many 
articles as one uses. I hope you know how | 
to skip. And one more caution. If you 
take notes, be sure to keep your references 
accurately, so as to be able to give chapter 
and verse for any statement or quotation you 
may make.’’ 

** But before we begin on Louise’s theme,”’ 
said the Smith girl, ‘‘ show me how to find 
out who was secretary of the treasury under 
Pierce.’’ 

“* What in the world for? ’’ 

**Oh, I’m reading Laurence Oliphant’s 
autobiography, and there’s the most dramatic 
description of the midnight signing of a 
treaty, but like all poets, he scorns historic 
details, and doesn’t tell what treaty, nor 
the name of the secretary he describes so 
graphically.’’ 

They searched ‘through several books 
unavailingly, till the librarian suggested 
** Lalor’s Cyclopzedia of Political Science, Po- 
litical Economy and United States History.’’ 

“* Under ‘ Cabinet,’ do you suppose? ”” 

** Might try.” 

**Um! ‘Cabinet. See Administration.’ | 
Just so—well— here’s Pierce — Secretary 
of the Treasury, William L. Marcy. I’m not 
much wiser.’’ 

‘* You look him up in Johnson’s Cyclopedia 
while I get ‘Larned’s History for Ready 
Reference’ and find out what treaty they 
were signing at that uncanny hour.’’ 

Johnson was easy, and after some turning 
of pages, Larned, under “‘U. §&., A. D. 
1854-1866,’’ divulged the fact. that it was 
the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty, and advised 
readers who wanted to know more to “‘ See 
Tariff Legislation — U. S. and Canada.’’ 

**What a discouraging lot of blanks 
there seem to be in this index,’’ said Louise. 

**You must always consider a blank as 
part of the following title; thus, 


4e6 China, 
—Empress Regent of. 
— —and the Emperor Kwang Hsu,’ 


reads ‘ The Empress-Regent of China;’ ‘ The 
Empress-Regent of China and the Emperor 
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Kwang Hsu.’ Here’s a similar cage lower 
down the page, 
*** Chinese—a paradox. The. 

—in the U. 8. 

— —exclusion laws, The farce of.’ 

The last title is to be read ‘ The farce of the 
Chinese exclusion laws in the U. 8S.’ 

‘* Before we put down this incomparable 
index I want to show you two more things for 
which it is useful. Here’s the necrology for 
the year. See—Castelar died in ’99 and 
here in the index for that year you find that 
fact noted with mention of the work for 
which he is celebrated. Thus: 

** © Castelar, Emilio, b. Cadiz, Spain, S. 8. 18382; d. 
Murcia, Spain, My 25, ’99. Politics; travel.’ 
Under the ‘ Index to Dates’ you find, under 
‘Cuba,’ for example, all the events of 
the Spanish-American war, so that you have 
practically an index to the newspaper articles 
of the year.”’ . 
** And still they gazed and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all she knew;’”’ 
teased the Smith Freshman, but redeemed 
herself by her next proposition, unanimously 
accepted, that each should read as much as 
she could on the servant question and report 
results around the evening wood-fire. 

In the evening when they gathered to 
compare notes, the morning reading was 
summed up and the theme of each paper was 
given. Mrs. Haweis’s article was valuable 
as giving interesting statistics as to servants’ 
board, lodging and wages, but treated mostly 
of the personal relation of ‘‘ Servants and 
Served,’’ with a special plea for that ‘‘ right- 
mindedness which often saves a situation.’’ 
The Macmillan Magazine paper attempted to 
account for the prevailing discontent of 
servants and the discomfiture of house- 
holders. The Forum traced the history of 
the reciprocal responsibility of servants and 
masters, and so on through the list. One of 
the readers had spent the time in reading in 
Miss Salmon’s book on ‘‘ Domestic Service.’’ 
When each had contributed her quota, the 
united wisdom of all resulted in the following 
outline : 

RECENT DISCUSSION ON THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 


A. Introduction. 
I. Importance of the problem. 
a. From the point of view of economics. 
1. According to census of 1890 one and a half 
millions of persons in the United States are en- 
gaged in domestic service, and $3,000,000 is spent 
annually for wages of domestic workers. Average 
length of service one and a years. (Salmon, 
Lucy M.: Domestic Service. N. Y., 1897.) 
b. As concerns the physical and moral health of 
the nation. 
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1. We entrust our furniture, clothing, food, chil- 
dren, lives, to the honesty and faithfulness of the 
domestic servant. 


gaan falls under three heads, concerning itself 
wi 


I. The personal relations between employers and 
employed. 
a. Content. 
1. Anecdotal, varying from gossip of the sewing 
society order to a selection of facts showing typical 
conditions. 
2. Hortatory, enforcing the duties of mistress 
and maid. 
b. Value of this form of discussion. 
1. As material for more scholarly generalizations. 
2. Reaches a class that would not relish more 
abstract treatment. 
3. The human element appeals directly and easily 
to the conscience of employers. 
II. History of domestic service. 
a. Its origin in the serfdom of the feudal ages. 
b. Outlines of changes to the present time, chiefly 
in the United States. 
1. In colonial times service performed by ‘‘ Re- 
demptionists,’’ Indians and Negroes. 
2. From the Revolution to the Civil war—by 
native American women, ‘‘ help ’’ — ‘‘ The golden 
era of domestic codperation.’’ (Forum 27: 678.) 
8. Since Civil war. a. Foreignlabor. 6. Special- 
ized labor. 
Ill. Economics of domestic service. 
a. Why omitted from discussion of labor and 
capital. 
1. Does not involve investment of capital. 
2. Workers do not combine. 
8. Products are transient. 
b. Relation of domestic service to trades-unions. 
e. Domestic service as affected by the spirit of 
the age. 
1. Desire for change. 
2. Desire for advancement. 
8. Tendency to specialization. 
Attempts to solve the problem. 
I. First necessity to get at the root of the trouble. 
a. From servants’ point of view. 
1. Miss Salmon’s diagnosis. (Salmon, Lucy M.: 
Domestic Service. N. Y., 1897. p. 204. 
b. From employer’s point of view. 
1. No fraternity among employers. 
II. Recent attempts. 
a. Cooperative housekeeping. - 
b. Limited hours of service. 
ec. Employment of specialists for different depart- 
ments of housework. 
d. Codperation between mistress and maid in sav- 
ing in the running expenses of the household. 
Conclusion. 

Necessity of watching the discussion of the 
problem. 
a. In every other profession the successful prac- 
titioner knows the literature of his subject. Why 
not in this? 

** Looks like pretty dry bones,’’ sighed 
Louise. 

‘* Yes, my dear, but they are not the bones 
after the feast. Decide which points you 
wish to make the most prominent, elaborate 
them in luminous exposition, enlivened by 
witty illustration, and I envy the Woman’s 
Club its intellectual banquet.’’ 
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“WORLD POLITICS OF TODAY 
By EdwinA Start 


CHAPTER I. 


D N. Required Reading 
INTRODUCTIO fer the Ghoutes- 
‘* The old order changeth, yielding place to new, a raga er - 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, Sientific 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.”’ 
— Tennyson: ‘* The Passing of Arthur.’’ 





WHE turning ofa century mark has no significance, of itself, in Historical impor- 
human history, but the thoughtful watcher of events at the tance of the end of 
present time can hardly avoid the conclusion that we are in the 
midst of the crisis of great movements that will profoundly 


this century. 


: affect the future of the race. We are facing problems of state- 
craft more complex and difficult than have been met at any earlier period 
along the path of history. They are not local, but world problems; not 
to be settled by the action of a single people, by a European concert, 
or a Monroe doctrine. They demand a consensus of mankind. Itisa 
common thing to belittle the times in which we live, to regard them as 
commonplace and unimportant in the great current of history, simply 
because we lack the perspective to measure the true value of events. 
What the romancer of the future may think of the later nineteenth and 
early twentieth century we cannot know. Fashions in romances 
change too rapidly. It will not have the gorgeous coloring that gives 
perennial charm to. the romances of Dumas, or the glow of the old-time 
chivalry that lives eternal in Scott, but it is sure to be recognized as a 
great historic cycle; and it may be that even for romance the strenuous 
industrial life of today, with its sharp contrasts of shadow and sun- 
shine, war and peace, and the great world movements that seem to go on 
with the resistless fatality of the tides, will be found full of a‘dramatic 
human interest that no medieval or colonial romance can surpass. 

The nineteenth century is closing amid wars and rumors of wars involv- Wars and perhaps a 
ing the gravest national and international consequences. Self-confident promise of peace. 
and ambitious, the new national democracies join those monarchs who 
still retain a semblance of ancient monarchical power in sending their 
challenges ringing down the lists; and the Christian philosopher must 
listen with very attentive ear if he would catch the faint and far-off echo 
that returns the aggressive challenge softened into the promise of the 
world democracy yet to be, of the time when the strife and rivalry of 
nations shall bring them into a greater harmony and there shall be 
realized in some way the ideal of ‘‘ the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world.’? The enterprise of commerce, missionary zeal, and the 
ambition of great peoples have left no habitable corner of the globe 
unknown and very little territory, comparatively speaking, not organized 
or influenced by civilization. Old historic questions, like that of the rela- 
tions between Europe and Asia, assume new and acute forms, as a result 
of the closer contact brought about by modern means of communication. 
The great state of the New World, like a young giant with sinews and 
staying power yet untested, is forced, by the same potent changes in 
material conditions, out of its traditional non-participation and into the 
circle of the great powers and active forces in world affairs. And while 
there is this external rivalry among the nations, each one of them is 
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feeling the stirring of a new life within — the life of the new industrial 
democracy, propounding new social problems, restless, ambitious, some- 
times pessimistic, sometimes hopeful, but always discontented with old 
inequalities, always skeptical of the old social and political philosophy 
upon which they rest. The new democracy perforce organizes itself by 
nationalities and finds its first expression through the nation, but the 
ultimate word of the new social thought is to the world, not to the nation, 
and the growth of democracy therefore stimulates at once the rivalry of 
nations and the demand for universal peace. 

Various as the phases of nineteenth-century life have been, those which 
have affected the currents of the world’s life will be found to fall into a 
very few categories, consideration of which will materially assist in an 
understanding of the great problems to which the people of this and the 
coming generation are called upon to address themselves. At the root 
of all that is most significant in world movements of the present day, 
national or international, is the social and political development of democ- 
racy, but we can best reach an understanding of its character and possi- 
bilities through its manifestations. Of these, that which carries most 
meaning and is likewise most prominent at present to the general observer 
is the expansion of the greater states, the tendency of those peoples that 
have found their institutions working successfully to extend as far as 
possible the sway of those institutions and the opportunities that may 
accrue to themselves under them. This tendency is no less conspicuous 
in the great modern democracies than in the ancient despotic monarchies, 
though the cause is widely different. As in the days of the rise of Chris- 
tianity to power, malice and cruelty and persecution sheltered themselves 
under the broad folds of the banner of Christ, so today the expansion of 
the nations is made the opportunity for avarice and tyranny and ambition, 
all these outcasts finding asylum and encouragement in the roomy man- 
sions of manifest destiny. But the truth of Christianity was not lessened 
nor its progress materially retarded by this abuse of the Christian name; 
nor is the necessity that civilization should be carried onward by the 
peoples best fitted for its advancement, by reason of the tested quality of 
their work, in the least degree militated against by the abuses that are 
always the concomitants of power. These abuses are the more to be 
regretted because of the injury they do to the cause of legitimate prog- 
ress, but they only prove that humanity, even in its highest manifesta- 
tions, is far from perfect. They do not prove, nor can they, that the 
higher is not better than the lower, even though it be not the highest 
attainable. They do not prove that it is right that a considerable portion 
of the earth should be permitted to remain in the bonds of barbarism or 
savagery because its people are so bound to their idols that they will not 
voluntarily give them up. Progress cannot always await the consent of 
its beneficiaries. The child or the incompetent does not recognize what 
is best for himself, and it must be forced upon him by the superior intelli- 
gence. This principle is simple; the difficulty, as with so many good 
principles, is found in determining the circumstances under which it can 
justly be applied. Here good men and wise men may differ. Unfor- 
tunately there is no court of appeal in affairs between peoples. The 
** higher law’’ is subject to individual interpretation and the ultimate 
appeal among nations is still, as among individuals in the middle ages, to 
the wager of battle. But whatever may be the principles or theories of 
the individual upon the duties of nations, there must be recognized the 
plain fact of the age — an unparalleled reaching out for dominion or influ- 
ence on the part, not of one especially grasping power, but of every 
great power of the western world that has its internal affairs in a well- 
ordered condition and resources sufficient to enable it to operate outside 
the borders of its immediate territory. Is this an epidemic outbreak of 
mere vulgar ambition, or is it a part of one of those movements that are 
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as inevitable in the history of humanity as the changes- of the great 
geologic cycles have been in the history of the earth? This is not a 
question to be answered recklessly in partisan heat, or out of merely 
sentimental humanitarianism. Some considerations that may aid in 
framing an answer will form a part of the following chapters. 
Achievements of National expansion has built up a fresh and vigorous Anglo-Saxon state 
expansion. at the antipodes. It has resulted in the exploitation of Africa, until the 
dark continent is becoming known from end to end and its vast area, with 
yet unmeasured resources, is parceled out among the great powers of 
Europe into actual colonial possessions or protectorates. Most important 
of all has been the opening of the Far East, with its ancient semi-barbaric 
civilizations, so long a mystery to the western world. Statecraft has 
followed with some hesitation, as entering an untried field, where the 
enterprise of the trader and the zeal of the missionary have led the way. 
The problem of China has been with Europe, in some form, for eight 
centuries, but the accidental discovery of Columbus turned the attention 
of Europe for awhile, and the star of empire continued its westward 
course. At last it has completed its orbit in the farther Pacific. - The 
international issues of five hundred years are being brought to a focus in 
the ancient land, sought by those fifteenth-century navigators who in the 
search unwittingly brought to light that New World which seems destined, 
in spite of its own reluctance, to play an important part in solving the 
problems of the Old. 
Sources of expan- National expansion may come from one of two sources — the necessities 
sion tendencies. or ambition of an autocratic monarch, or the necessities or ambition of a 
growing democracy seeking new outlets for its energies. At the present 
time Russia represents the first class; England, Germany, France, Italy, 
and the United States the second. Modern expansion is therefore mainly 
Monarchic and democratic in its source, and democracy seeks expansion because expan- 
democratic. sion is primarily commercial, commerce rests upon industry, and the life 
of the democracy is industrial. There is another source of the tendency 
of democracy toward expansion, often lost sight of amid the patent 
evidences of self-seeking ambition. Love of our fellow man is not a lost 
passion. Under the rude and boisterous manifestations of the democratic 
spirit there is something that responds to the heart-beat of the world. 
The people who have won a measure of liberty for themselves wish to pass 
it along to others; those who have issued from barbarian darkness wish 
Chivalrous spirit of that others whom they have left behind them may share the light. This 
expansion. chivalrous spirit is the saving grace of national expansion, the crown of 
democracy, the hope of the world. In proportion as it overcomes the 
brutal spirit of conquest and the selfish spirit of avarice, will the expan- 
sion of the great civilized nations work for the salvation of the world. 
In proportion as it is overcome by these inhuman spirits will it develop a 
crushing imperialism, carrying with it the seeds of its own downfall. 
‘History presents abundant lessons for the hour that he who runs may 
read. National expansion may be the means of building a world civiliza- 
tion that shall be noble and enduring; or of shattering the whole fabric 
on which it rests. The way to either issue is plain and well marked. 
Opening of the Far Coincident with the movement for national expansion, and destined, as 
East. events are daily proving, to play a large part in its problems and their 
solution, is the opening of the Far East, the home of the great yellow race. 
Until the present generation the history of human progress has been the 
history of the western world, but now the East and West have come into 
permanent contact, and the issue between them— two giant-opposing 
forces, the one of motion, the’ other of inertness—is the great question 
of the hour. The present generation has seen the creation in the farthest 
East of a vital political force by the development of Japan from a primitive 
feudal state into a constitutional parliamentary monarchy, founded on west- 
ern ideas of liberty and law. China, still wrapped in its unprogressive, 
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stolid semi-civilization, has been pried open, and the friends of the 
old order are fighting with desperation those who ‘would lead China in 
the footsteps of Japan. The expanding West has reached this inert mass 
and attacked it on all sides; with commerce, religion and politics. The 
end is still far to see. 

In these world changes the silent but effective force underlying every 
external movement has been the industrial transformation of the last fifty 
years. Inventions and discoveries in countless numbers have vastly com- 
plicated modern life. The railway and the telegraph, the steamship and 
the cable, have bound the lands and the seas together. Jules Verne’s 
‘* Tour of the World in Eighty Days ’’ has become out of date in the rapid 
improvement of means of transportation. Our age lives fast and hard 
because the means are given to it and themselves force it onward. This 
material development most profoundly affects society. It is no longer 
the priest, the warrior, or the decorated name that is the living force of 
society. The industrial worker has grown in numbers, importance, and 
a sense of power, until kings must reckon with the people or the people 
will act for themselves. Theories of personal liberty and free government 
came to us from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Their prac- 
tical application in democratic government is, except in the United States, 
a creation of the nineteenth century. 

But democracy is not wholly or even largely an outgrowth of new indus- 
trial conditions. It is a political force as old as human society — the 
mightiest political force of all ages. It comes from the spirit of liberty 
and justice inherent in the individual man. The industrial transformation 
of the last half century simply gave it a new impulse. Unrestrained, the 
same spirit causes the dominance of brute force, but when each man 
seeks to be a master, all must be masters, and that means codperative 
action, democracy. The same lesson must be learned by the nations. 
When each accumulates its power for the struggle for supremacy it is 
inevitable that for all but one there can be only the alternatives of 
subjection or codperative action, federation. That is the ultimate lesson 
which must be learned from the rivalry of the nations. 

The whole course of history has turned upon the struggles of the people 
for self-realization, at first in little things, then in greater ones, finally 
for participation in the control of themselves and others. Step by step, 
often along blood-stained ways, the goal has been approached. In the 
last century the desirability of good government was recognized, but not 
the rights of the people. The reform was a gift from above, or rather a 
loan, for it could be taken back gt pleasure. In the French Revolu- 
tion and its long train of consequences this misapplication of theoriés 
had a térrible rebuke, but the French Revolution gave currency to ideas 
of democracy little better than the feudalism it overthrew. The various 
revolutions of the nineteenth century have worked upward, and forced 
from the unwilling holders of privilege and prerogative a slow recognition 
of the essential principle of democracy, the common right of men to 
control their own destiny by the best available means, with due regard to 
the common rights in which they share. 

The interplay of these forces has produced the problems whose magni- 
tude has startled the world in these closing months of a wonderful century, 
and which are going over to the twentieth century still unsolved. Within 
all the progressive states the advancing democracy and new industrial 
conditions have been working radical changes in social and political life. 
Growing industrial activity produces an expanding commerce, for which 
modern facilities offer highways hitherto undreamed. This commerce 
penetrates the remotest corners of the earth, and protection for its agents 
necessarily follows in its train. This brings the highly organized civiliza- 
tions into contact with barbarism, or more backward civilization. Settle- 
ments are made in unoccupied or barbarous regions; a colony is 
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established; a movement of expansion has begun. — So far the story is a 
simple one; the possible results are complex and far-reaching. From 
them the world problems of today arise. As the democratic spirit is the 
soundest basis for the growth of the idea of nationality, so is it the 
strongest stimulus to national expansion. If the pride of one ruler, who 
can say ‘‘I am the state,’’ stimulates a desire for extended dominion, 
how much stronger will be the impulse when millions of men, who are 
able to say ‘‘ We are the state,’’ united by a strong sense of national 
unity, look out upon the world and see its vast opportunities urging them 
on in the name of a selfish desire for gain, of pride of possession, or of 
that higher ambition to extend the ‘‘ sphere of influence ’’ of progressive 
ideas, of education, of a more spiritual religion, of all the blessings of 
liberty and law that the restless, outreaching, onward-moving West has 
won through centuries of painful struggle. 

To the field of the world, in which all these powerful forces are actively 
at work, the student of affairs must address himself. In this year of 
grace and perplexity the recent history and present problems of no great 
state can be studied by themselves without a one-sided view being 
obtained. No nation liveth to itself. Its affairs, like those of individuals, 
are inextricably interwoven with the affairs of others. The international 
politics of yesterday are national politics today, and the national politics 
of yesterday are world politics today. 


CHAPTER II. 
MID-CENTURY POLITICS IN EUROPE. 


The middle of the nineteenth century found the principle of nationality 
fighting for its life in Europe. Even across the Atlantic the great state 
of the western hemisphere was engaging in its struggle for national self- 
preservation. The development of the principle of nationality has been 
the chief political concern of the western world during the century. 
Combining with certain economic and social forces it has produced the 
tendency toward national expansion, or national imperialism, as it is some- 
times termed, which is striking the dominant note in present international 
relations. It is therefore worth while to consider briefly this mid-century 
Europe in which certain forces common to the various European states 
culminated and opened the way for the new movements of the present 
period. 

‘By the principle of nationality in pdlitics is meant that principle which 
dictates the complete harmonious organization of political states within their 
natural geographical boundaries, comprehending populations reasonably 
homogeneous in language, traditions, and aims.’ Mankind has been 
slow in coming to a realization of the importance of this principle, which 
really implies only the utilization in politics of the simplest facts of human 
association, but at present the perfected national state is recognized as 
the highest practicable form of political organization. ‘‘ Nationality,’’ 
said the Wiirttemberger, Pfizer, when the few nationalist patriots of Ger- 
many were engaging in the seemingly hopeless effort to bring about. 
German unity,—‘‘ nationality is the first condition of humanity, as the 
body is of the soul;’’ by which he meant that organized society must. 
have its activity within a definite corporate existence, self-sufficient for 
its own life, and subject to relations with other similar bodies. There is 
a personality in the nation which must haveitsembodiment. In pursuance 
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'For an able scientific discussion of ~ principle see Burgess, ‘‘ Political Science and 
Comparative Constitutional Law,’’ Vol. I., Book I.; also Bluntachli, ‘‘ Theory of the 
State,’’ Book II., chaps. I. -IV. 
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of the same thought the great Swiss publicist, Bluntschli, says of 
the national state as a moral and spiritual organism: ‘‘ History ascribes 
to the state a personality which, having spirit and body, possesses and 
manifests a will of its own. . . . The whole great thought of the 
Fatherland and love of country would be inconceivable if the state did 
not possess this high moral and personal character.’’* While the philos- 
opher holds always before him the ideal of a world state, no political 
organization beyond the national state has yet been put upon a workable 
basis. That a growing solidarity of mankind is to be the outcome of the 
inevitable expansion of great national states seems’clear from a study of 
the sources, means and aims of their present rivalry. The perfect, 
healthy development of the national state is the first step toward the 
federation of the world. 

Nature has set apart upon her great land masses certain divisions 
which seem to have been destined for the homes of distinct nationalities. 
The best example of this in Europe is the Spanish peninsula. Such in 
remote antiquity was the Nile valley. In proportion as the natural boun- 
daries are distinct is cause for friction with neighboring states removed. 
The long enmity of France and Germany is due in great measure to the 
imperfect boundary delimitation which has made Alsace-Lorraine debat- 
able ground for centuries. It should be said, however, that modern means 
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of inter-communication are rapidly effacing what under more primitive © 


conditions were effective national boundaries, and thus tend, while bring- 
ing the peoples nearer together, to make their rivalries more intense. 

The primary condition of the development of national spirit is the 
growth of democracy. The sense of nationality, of common interests 
and aims on the part of a people, comes from their self-realization. Only 
as personal liberty becomes embodied in the fundamental law of the state, 
as privilege and prerogative disappear, and the body of the people have 
a conscious share in the responsibility of government is a true national 
sense possible. The importance of the idea of nationality in the nine- 
teenth century implies, therefore, a correspondingly important period in 
the growth of democracy, the determining social force of modern times. 
While every step in the political history of the race had been a step 
toward the fuller realization of democratic ideals, it was the French 
Revolution that organized a new democracy as an active force in Europe. 
It made its propaganda against feudal society and monarchical tyranny 
with all the cynical sang froid and the passionate idealism and unwisdom 
that were the contradictory characteristics of the eighteenth century. 
The Napoleonic empire did not kill the new democracy; it made an alliance 
with it. Napoleon availed himself of the new national democracy of 
France to assail and outrage the growing sense of nationality in the rest 
of Europe. He thereby provoked the opposition of irresistible forces 
that brought about his downfall. He was too much a visionary fatalist, 
too little a political philosopher. -Although the French people, intolerant 
of failure in their leaders, cast off Napoleon, the alliance of revolutionary 
democracy with upstart imperialism had produced throughout Europe a 
reaction on the part of princes and nobility who had felt their privilege 
and prerogative slipping away before the zealous propaganda, which, 
beginning with constitutionalism, republicanism, liberty, equality and 
fraternity, was finally utilized in the apotheosis of Napoleon, the demo- 
cratic emperor, who dreamed of world empire. In justice to much of the 
honest conservatism of the earlier half of the century, it is to be said 
that there was reason for distrust. The revolutionary idea of democracy 
was not a sound or a safe one, as was shown by the use to which it was 
put by Napoleon I., and later by Napoleon III. French political science 
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has never realized a sound democracy, and has had too much influence, 
even in England, where democracy is much better understood, and in the 
United States, where it has had its highest development. The reconstruc- 
tion of Europe in 1814-1815 was, therefore, a reactionary one which 
attempted an impossible divorce of nationalism and democracy; but the 
twenty-five years of storm and stress through which the continent had 
passed had brought changes, unmeant by those who caused them, not 
understood by those who experienced them. The old order could not be 
permanently restored because these changes were along normal lines of 
social development. ‘This the conservative diplomats who met at Vienna 
and followed the sinister guidance of Metternich did not comprehend. 
They sought to restore the old régime, to guard the legitimist princes, to 
restore to the classes their ancient privileges, and by binding treaties to 
prevent any further disturbance. The settlement thus effected was 
intended to be permanent and the great powers’ became its guarantors, 
the balance of power being nicely adjusted between them. 

For nearly forty years the European concert maintained its work, pre- 
venting war and suppressing every progressive movement with rigorous 
severity; for the spirits of democracy and nationality had been aroused, 
and, as they appealed to fundamental human instincts, they were not to 
be destroyed, but bided their time. A liberal party, strong in purpose 


" and intellectual force, and always growing numerically, was seeking in 
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every European state except Russia for more progressive and more dem- 
ocratic forms of government. The reactionaries, led by statesmen who 
** never learn anything, and never forget anything,’’ opposed liberalism 
and democracy in behalf of aristocracy and absolutism, and nationalism 
in behalf of the artificial state system of the old monarchies. , 

Napoleon’s rude disturbance of the map of Europe tended, when his 
own imperial schemes were eliminated, toward an adjustment of states 
much nearer the sound principle of nationality than the old monarchies 
had been. He had destroyed the titular headship of Austria by striking 
down the Holy Roman Empire. He had reduced other states to their 
national boundaries. Above all, by consolidating the petty German states 
into a more manageable number‘ he had done much to prepare for Ger- 
man unity, the organization of a strong state in central Europe, where 
the disorganized body of irresponsible principalities had hitherto made a 
center of disturbance in continental politics. 

The Restoration statesmen of Europe trod in masterful fashion upon 
ground that was trembling from volcanic forces, bearing themselves as 
though the political world still swung in its seventeenth- or eighteenth- 
century orbit. The revolutionary period of 1830 came and brought 
parliamentary reform in England, the July monarchy in France, the 
independence of Belgium; elsewhere only repression. The great forces 
worked on, and in 1848 another general revolutionary movement spread 
through Europe. In Italy it broke forth in the struggle which after more 
than twenty years brought Italian unity and independence; in France its 
first fruit was the bastard republic of President Louis Napoleon, which 
shrewd and conscienceless manipulation soon transformed into the Second 
Empire—the empire of Napoleon the Little. In Germany it forced 
Frederic William IV. of Prussia to adopt the tenets of the constitutional 
nationalists of Germany, and prepared the way for the new Germany of 
William I. and Bismarck. It therefore marked a distinct advance for 
liberalism in Germany, although a long and thorny path was to be 
traversed before the goal was reached. There, and even in Austria, 
it broke the power of Metternich, but otherwise Austria was little 


*England, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
‘Over three hundred in the eighteenth century, reduced by the Napoleonic consolidation 
t thirty-eight. ; 
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affected by it. The Hungarian national revolt was put down, its leader, 
Kossuth, became an exile, and Austria temporarily triumphed in Italy. 
In all these conflicts with the great progressive forces the final argument 
of the controlling conservatism was bullets and bayonets; but in spite of 
repression, in spite of confusion and disorder, the year 1850 opened upon 
a Europe distinctly changed. Prescient statesmanship might have seen 
in 1848 the beginning of the end of the narrow and indolent politics of 
1815, but European statesmen had deliberately masked their vision, while 
new complications vexed the old issues. Russian ambition, the policy 
of Napoleon III., and English interests in the Orient destroyed the old 
programs and made new adjustments inevitable. Close upon the revolu- 
tionary excitement the Eastern question assumed an acute phase. 

The first wedge was driven into the concert of the powers when the 
reforms of 1830-32 committed England and France to a progressive 
parliamentary policy, while the three Eastern powers remained wedded 
to absolutism. The West now stood for liberalism, the East for conserva- 
tive reaction. In 1848 the Second Republic brought into power in France 
Louis Napoleon, republican for convenience, imperialist by conviction, 
but an imperialist of good intentions and a sympathizer with nationalism, 
whose hold upon the throne, which he seized in 1852, was so insecure 
that he was compelled to pursue a policy flattering at once to French 
vanity and his own, and worthy of the Napoleonic name. 

Nicolas I., who had been seeking for years a favorable opportunity for 
pressing Russian designs on Turkey, thought he saw that opportunity in 
1853. Twenty-five years before, by its support of the Greeks in their 
struggie for independence, England had come into collision with Russia 
at the crucial point of European politics. Nicolas now hoped, however, 
to detach England from France, and, secure of the support or indifference 
of eastern Europe, to be able to carry out his designs. His ideas were 
clearly set forth in the remarkable interview of January, 1853, with the 
English ambassador, Sir Hamilton Seymour. The most famous passage 
in this interview, the plain declaration of the Tsar in regard to Turkey, 
throws a flood of light on the Russian policy, which was, after all, 
extremely simple: 


‘* We have a sick man on our hands and must prepare for his demise. As long as 
Russia and England are in accord, I do not fear the rest of Europe. I have not inherited 
the policy of Catherine II., for my empire is sufficiently vast; but there are many millions 
of Christian subjects whose interests I must preserve. I will therefore occupy Constan- 
tinople as a gage for the future, and England may take Egypt and Crete.’’ 


England did not take the bait so frankly offered. As one cause after 
another for friction arose, it became perfectly clear that France and 
England would act together, supporting Turkey against Russia. The 
principles that had governed the action of the powers since 1815 were 
thrown to the winds. The claim of Russia to a right of interference in 
Turkish affairs as the natural guardian of Christians in the Turkish empire 
amounted to a denial of the sovereignty of the Turkish government. 
Acting under the guidance of Stratford Canning, England’s able minister 
at Constantinople, the Sultan refused the arrogant demands of the Tsar. 
Nicolas by deserting so radically the policy which had been given a certain 
sanctity by the powers, turned them against him. Nevertheless he 
pressed on and opened the war with Turkey. France and England went 
to Turkey’s aid; Austria occupied a threatening position on the Danube, 
although remaining neutral. The Russian advance was checked. Upon 
the immediate points at issue Nicolas was apparently prepared to yield to 
the combination against him, and the diplomats labored to bring about a 
settlement, but to no purpose. The Crimean war opened upon issues 
deliberately forced—a war without occasion, but arising from deep 
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causes; having no direct issue, yet attended with momentous results. 
Professor Andrews is undoubtedly right when he says: 
‘* Tt was, in fact, a war which found its inspiration in the irreconcilable hostility between 
The Crimean war. _ the liberalism of the West and the despotism of the East, a war for an idea, as it was 
called, a war bounfl up with events dating from the French Revolution.’’ ° 

The liberal western powers were determined to humiliate the eastern 
powers for their part in checking the work of the revolution of 1848, The 
Crimean peninsula, Russia’s strongly fortified military and naval depot on 
the Black Sea, was made the object of attack. The war was fought out 
in this limited area, with determined obstinacy, but without malice or 
bitterness. Austria, her affairs directed by Count Buol-Schauenstein, the 
weak successor of Schwarzenberg, attempted, in the diplomatic com- 
plication of the period, a shifting policy which lost her the respect of the 
powers and her leadership in European affairs. On the other hand, the 
minor kingdom of Sardinia, on which the hope of a united Italy depended, 
guided by the bold hand of Cavour, joined France and England, par- 
ticipated in the work of the war, and thereby won powerful friends, a 
place among the powers, and scored against her rival and oppressor, 
Austria. These were the most significant consequences of the war, and 
they were entirely independent of the conditions which gave rise to it. 

In the spring of 1856 the Congress of Paris, made up of plenipoten- 
tiaries of France, England, Russia, Austria, Turkey, Sardinia, and later 
of Prussia, arranged the treaty which reéstablished peace. It guar- 
anteed the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, the Sultan on his part 
promising internal reforms. It opened the Danube to navigation under 
an international commission; neutralized the Black Sea; and made Molda- 
via and Wallachia, which had been tributary states of Turkey, independent 
for internal affairs. The congress then united in the Declaration of Paris, 
abolishing privateering, making a neutral flag protect all goods other 
than contraband, and neutral goods exempt from capture even under an 
enemy’s flag, and requiring a blockade to be effective. By the guar- 
antee of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and the renunciation of 
any right of intervention in its affairs, the Christian powers of Europe 
stultified themselves and opened the way for that long train of abuses by 
the Ottoman government, which has made the Eastern question perennial. 
The policy was begun of creating small protected states in the Balkan 
region and on the lower Danube, as checks upon Turkey. The national- 
ist tendencies of these peoples thus received recognition. 

The consequences of the war as affecting the great powers are espe- 
cially interesting. The war was forced, as has been said, to humiliate 
Russia. That power was, indeed, checked in its advance on Constanti- 
nople, and its ceaseless activity was turned into new channels, but neither 
its strength nor its influence in European affairs was impaired. It 
emerged from the struggle with a settled dislike of England, whose 
determination at a critical moment had forced Russia’s position. In pur- 
suance of the humiliation of Russia, the Ottoman Empire had received 

Consequences of the guarantees of non-interference which astute Oriental diplomacy used skil- 
Crimean war. fully in later years. This was the gigantic blunder of the whole episode. 
Out of the autonomy of Moldavia and Wallachia grew Roumania, placed 
as a buffer state on the lower Danube, where Austrian and Russian interests 
clashed. England was bound more fully to the pursuance of an Eastern 
policy, the ambition of Louis Napoleon was gratified by making France 
for the moment a dominant force in European affairs, and Sardinia, by her 
timely assistance of the allies, obtained the recognition which gave her a 
seat at the council board of Europe, and an opportunity to make her plea 
for Italian nationality heard. At the same time, Austria, the arch-enemy of 
German and Italian nationality, was discredited and weakened as never before. 


5** Historical Development of Modern Europe,”’ Vol. II., p. 70. 
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Thus strange and unnecessary as it was in its inception, futile as it 
seemed to be in direct results, the Crimean war and the Paris Congress 
marked a distinct and important change in European politics. It served 
notice to the world that the old policies and issues of 1815 were dead or 
must be run in new molds; it gave a new direction to Russian and English 
policy, and a distinct impulse and opportunity to the national idea, 
preparing for the two most notable political developments of the next 
twenty years, the national unity of Italy, and the founding of the new 
unified German Empire. It is a starting-point from which the recent 
development of European states and the growth of present problems can 
well be traced. 


CHAPTER III. 
DEMOCRATIC ENGLAND. 


It was a changed and changing England of which Victoria became the 
titular head in 1837, and while the throne. gained in moral strength by 
her accession, the country improved in morals under the influence of 
example from the source which the English masses so profoundly respect. 
The long parliamentary campaign that culminated in the Reform Act of 
1832 had been fought over a political issue and won by a union of classes, 
but while this political battle was waging social and economic forces had 
been modifying materially the structure of English society. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century England was essentially a rural 
country,’ divided into small farms, on which primitive methods of agricul- 
ture were in use. The farmer was one with his laborers, hardly above 
them in education or social position. Manufactures were carried on in a 


similarly primitive manner. There were no large factories; and there 
was no unbridged chasm between master and workman, except that 
drawn by the law, which retained many relics of medieval restrictions 
upon industry and trade and discriminated sharply in favor of the master. 


==<J 


1For a good brief account of the old and the new industrial England see Arnold Toynbee, 
** Lectures on the Industrial Revolution.— Industry and Democracy,’’ pp. 178-202. 
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The relations of employer and employed were likely to be very close and 
friendly, such as are still found in some ancient German towns where 
families have been in the employ of certain houses for centuries and have 
inherited a reciprocal friendship and loyalty. In this older England 
transportation was difficult. Even main roads were abominable and at 
certain seasons well-nigh impassable. Adam Smith tells us that it took 
three weeks to move four tons of freight from London to Edinburgh in a 
broad-wheeled wagon with eight horses and two men. Under such condi- 
tions large industrial combinations were impossible and great aggregations 
of capital were unnecessary. 

The rapid. introduction of machinery after 1760 changed all this. In 
1776 Adam Smith published ‘‘ The Wealth of Nations,’’ an earnest appeal 
for freedom of industry and trade, and gave rise to a new school of 

[Population 
(estimated), 1899: 
United Kingdom, 
40,559,954 
England and Wales, 
31,742,588 
Scotland, 4,281,850 
Ireland, 4,535,516 

The average density 
per square mile is 498 
in England and Wales, 
the greatest by coun- 
ties being in London 
County, 35,865, and 
the least in Rad- 
nor, Wales, 46. The 
average density in 
Scotland is 135, rang- 
ing from 11 in Suther- 
land (the extreme 
Highlands), to 1,254 
in Lanark (the Clyde 
district). In Ireland 
it is 144, ranging from 
1,184 in Dublin Coun- 
ty, to 79 in Wick- 
low.] 

United Kingdom —--- 
England andWales—— 
Ireland — — — — 


economic thought. The use of costly machinery required concentration 
in factories, and necessitated great and increasing capitalization. Two 
new social classes were created, the wealthy employers and the great 
mass of wage-earners, and between the two there was a great gulf fixed. 
The same changes had modified agricultural conditions, consolidating the 
small farms into large estates, carried on with equipment demanding 
large capital, and doing away with the body of small peasant proprietors. 
Thus distant impersonal relations took the place of the old personal ones, 
and the oppressive labor laws, becoming increasingly obnoxious under the 
new régime, speedily developed a sullen hostility full of danger to both 
classes. A new movement was likewise given to population. The people 
moved into the new factory towns, which rapidly became large cities — 
crowded, unattractive, unsanitary.’ 


he] 


*In 1811 out of a population of 10,000,000, but 1,850,000 was urban; in 1851 the 
a erg had incr to 6,000,000 out of a total of 17,000,000. In 1891 out of a popu- 

tion of 29,001,018 in England and Wales, 17,826,347, or 61.5 per cent, was gathered in 
858 towns of over 10,000 inhabitants. [In 1881 there were but 303 such towns, with 56.3 
per cent of the population. The significance of these figures in the expancion of England 
will be discussed elsewhere. 
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Seldom have such startling social changes taken place in so brief a Social readjustment 
period. It does not surprise us, in view of these facts, that social read- 
justment furnishes the key to the internal history of England for the last 
fifty years. The Reform Act of 1832 had been secured by the codpera- 
tion of the well-to-do middle class and the laboring masses. When it 
was secured the former were satisfied and ready to put the brakes on 
against further reform. Their will was represented by the Whig states- 
men of the old school who were in control of the government during the 
greater part of thirty years. Of these statesmen Lord Palmerston, who Palmerston. 
dominated English politics until his death in 1865, was the type. His 
foreign policy was that of the England whose armies had overthrown 
Napoleon, whose fleets had won the dominion of the seas, and which, for 
these achievements, held a place of power in the European concert. His 
program was the maintenance of the status quo in domestic affairs, which 
he regarded as sufficiently reformed, and a spirited foreign policy. 

Steadily opposing this domestic policy were the laboring masses, who A hearing sought 
found when the fight was done that they had gained little in 1832. The by the masses. 
apportionment of parliamentary seats was more equitably adjusted, the 
suffrage was extended, but parliament remained in the hands of privileged 
classes. The new moneyed middle class now participated in the govern- 
ment with the old political aristocracy; that was all. These conditions 
produced a popular agitation for betterment by the only apparent means 
—the control of law through the ballot. The ills were economic and 
social, but the form of the remedy sought was political. It has always 
been a weakness of the Anglo-Saxon to put his dependence for any 
desired reform upon the enactment of laws; and, as laws that are bene- 
ficial reforms in one generation may become oppressive and unjust in 
another, the first move of reformers among English-speaking peoples is 
usually to get rid of bad laws that may have been enacted by a previous 
generation of reformers. The next step, not always so wise, is to enact 
what are supposed to be good laws, in the expectation that all ills will 
thus be cured by statute. The advocacy of the People’s Charter, com- 
monly known as the Chartist agitation, which maintained a constant The Chartist 
ferment from 1838 to 1848, and finally seemed to require radical meéas- agitation. 
ures of suppression by the government, illustrates the new and urgent 
spirit in English politics. The six points of the Charter were: (1) 
universal suffrage; (2) voting at elections to be by ballot, instead of viva 
voce; (8) the payment of salaries to members of Parliament; (4) the 
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tion; (5) the abolition of property qualifications for members of Parlia- 
ment; (6) annual instead of septennial Parliaments. A political program 
apparently, but the true spirit of the Chartist movement was thus 
expressed by one of its speakers: ‘‘ The principle of the Charter means 
that every workingman in the land has a right to a good coat, a good 
hat, a good dinner, no more work than will keep him in health, and as 
much wages as will keep him in plenty.’’ There was certainly very little 
of political theory in the practical economic program thus frankly stated. 
The new industrial England was making, somewhat confusedly but with 
intense earnest- 
ness, the de- 
mands that only 
a perfect democ- 
racy could sat- 
isfy. The Re- 
form Acts of 
1867 and 1884 
practically ac- 
complished four 
of the demands 
of the charter 
—a general and 
popular, if not a 
universal  suf- 
rage, voting by 
ballot, represen- 
tation according 
to population, 
and the abolition of property qualifications for members of Parliament. 
The others have never commended themselves to the more conservative 
element in England. 

The passing of the old generation of statesmen about the middle of the 
century left the field to men imbued with the ideas of the new age, men 
who from conviction or need of votes for their parties were disposed to 
meet the democracy midway. A recent French writer well says: 

‘‘In the affairs of Great Britain it is difficult to distinguish the Conservative program 


from the Liberal program except by the details of execution. The former wishes, hke the 
latter, to finish the transformation begun in 1832. The electoral reform, resumed in 1867 
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by Disraeli, was continued in 1885 by Gladstone. The organization of elective local gov- 
ernment in Great Britain, pursued by Gladstone (1870), then by Salisbury (1888), was 
finished in 1894 by the Liberals. The latter are penetrated with radicalism and have a 
plan of reform more general and more rational; the Conservatives retain traditional forms 
and offer innovations piecemeal, but they are not reactionaries and never reverse a change 
accomplished by their adversaries. It may be said that the Conservatives represent 
England and Anglicanism; the Liberals and their allies rather the Celtic and dissenting 
countries — Wales, Scotland, Ireland.’’ * 

For the thirty years of Mr. Gladstone’s leadership of the Liberals, Irish 
affairs and foreign policy were the points at issue between the parties. 
After sharp fencing in the sixties for advantage of position in furthering 
parliamentary reform, the Tories passed the Act of 1867, which gave a 
wide extension to the principles of 1832. From this time Conservatives 
and Liberals definitely take the places of Tories and Whigs, names con- 
nected too intimately with old policies. The narrow Anglicanism of the 
Conservatives unfitted them for dealing with the troublesome Irish ques- 
tion, and in 1868 the Liberals under Gladstone came into power with an 
invincible parliamentary majority. A succession of measures according 
with the new spirit and fulfilling the comprehensive party pledges was 
put through, the most important being the disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church in Ireland, the reforms in public education, the adoption 
of the secret ballot, and the labor legislation. Of chief importance in 
the last category as marking the progress made by labor in securing 
political recognition, was the act giving corporate existence to trade 
unions, tolerated since 1825, but under heavy legal disabilities. The 
Liberal administration had done much that was beneficial, but it had gone 
too fast and far to retain popular support. Its course had not been free 
from errors, and each of its important measures had made enemies for 
it. In 1873, on an appeal to the people, Mr. Gladstone found his party 
in a minority and gave way to the Conservatives, led by Benjamin Disraeli, 
who was created Ear] of Beaconsfield in 1876. The earliest measures of 
the new government in domestic legislation continued the work of the 
Liberals. The old law of conspiracy, whic! ore heavily on labor com- 
binations was revised, and a substitute for the old law of master and 
servant placed both upon the same legal footing. * 


3 Histoire Générale ’’ (Lavisse et Rambaud, ed.), t. XII., pp. 52-53. 

“Toynbee, ‘‘ Industry and Democracy,’’ says of this culmination of popular reforms: 
‘The workman had at last reached the summit of the long ascent from the position of a 
serf and stood by the side of his master as the full citizen of a free state.’ 
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For six years Gladstone, as leader of the opposition, and Disraeli, as 
head of the government, were pitted against each other in a strenuous 
political struggle, the issue in which was the foreign policy inaugurated 
by the government. Disraeli, brilliant but erratic, beginning his career 
as a Chartist radical, had come among the Tories as an intruder, looked at 
askance by the aristocrats of 
the party, whom he in turn cor- 
dially disliked. He made his way 
to leadership by sheer ability 
and persistence, forcing upon 
the Conservatives a_ positive 
constructive policy in place of 
the inaction that had been the 
reproach of the old Toryism. 
His ambition and florid imagina- 
tion led him to the spirited for- 
eign policy of Palmerston which 
Gladstonian liberalism disdain- 
fully rejected. He elevated the 
hitherto somewhat haphazard 
development of British imperi- 
alism into a conscious govern- 
ment policy, declaring for the 
integrity of the empire and the 
closer union of the mother 
country and the colonies. He 
continued Palmerston’s fatal 
policy of supporting the Otto- 
man Empire, thereby involving 


























(From a painting by Millais.) 


England in endless difficulties, in spite of Gladstone’s attempt to 
arouse the nation against the unspeakable Turk by his arraignment of 


the Bulgarian atrocities. Beaconsfield took part in the Congress of Berlin 
as the advocate of the invalid of the Bosporus, and received an ovation on 
his return toEngland. Gladstone’s attitude was regarded as one of senti- 
ment while the government policy seemed to stand for the solid commer- 
cial interests of 
Great Britain. 
Disraeli’s 
great opponent 
was his political 
opposite in char- 
acter as well as 
in politics. Like 
him he _ had 
changed his par- 
ty affiliations, 
but in the oppo- 
site direction. 
Gladstone had 
broughtwith him 
into the Liberal 
camp the old 
Tory love of peace and of a moderate foreign policy, which he united 
with the democratic principles of the new liberalism of which he became 
the aggressive champion. The ‘‘ peace, retrenchment and reform’”’ 
of this new liberalism would have had little charm for the veteran 
leader whose chief delight had been to bully Europe and to join the French 
emperor in baiting the Russian autocrat. His real successor was Disraeli. 
Indeed, Palmerston had watched the political development of his 
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younger associate with open suspicion. ‘‘Whenever that man gets 
my place we shall have strange doings,’’ he is reported to have said. 
Gladstone was brilliant as a political leader, orator and parliamentarian. 
He was dominated always by strong convictions, which he maintained 
with fearless courage. Not always just, nor always wise, he never failed 
to be true and honest, and was a splendid fighter for the causes he under- 
took to maintain. 

Under Beaconsfield’s adminis- 
tration the queen assumed the 
title of Empress of India; Cyprus 
was obtained in return for serv- 
ices to Turkey in the settlement 
growing out of the Russo-Turkish 
war; and an attempt was made 
to bring about the consolidation 
of South Africa under British 
control. The Transvaal was an- 
nexed in 1877 and revolted in 
1880. The depletion of the 
treasury by Beaconsfield’s ex- 
pensive policy and the decline of 
prosperity in the later seventies 
led to the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in 1880, and the succeeding 
election gave a good majority 
to the Liberals. Beaconsfield 








died in 1881, and Irish agita- 
tion for home rule made that the 
issue between parties for the next. 

















fourteen years. The history of 
this struggle, of Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable conversion to home rule and 
his still more remarkable battle in its behalf, need not detain us here. 
Home rule was defeated because England maintained a heavy majority 
against what was regarded as a dissolution of the union, and this gave 
the Lords courage to hold out against the passage of the measure, which 
had its support chiefly in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Mr. Gladstone 
retired in 1894 and from that time the Liberals have lacked organization 
and purpose; they have had a name but no policy. The coalition ministry 
of Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists, under Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain, has held office since 1895, its attention being largely occu- 
pied by questions growing out of the development of greater Britain. With 
regard to the colonies and the world the policy of this administration has 
been that of Lord Beaconsfield, with such modifications as are demanded 
by changing world conditions. 

Two great measures of this period are a part of the democratic develop- 
ment here under consideration. The first was the completion of the 
parliamentary reform by two acts: (1) the Representation of the People 
Act of 1884, establishing a uniform franchise throughout the United 
Kingdom for householders and lodgers to an annual value of not less than 
£10; and (2) the Redistribution Act of 1885, which reapportioned repre- 
sentation in Parliament on the basis of population. These were not passed 
as party measures; their need was generally recognized. The second was 
a concession of the Conservatives to their Radical allies, the act estab- 
lishing elective democratic county councils, in place of the old aristocratic 
magistracies, for the administration of counties and county boroughs. 

Thus rapid has been the progress of Great Britain toward democracy 
during a half century. Nowhere else has the democratic movement been 
so well organized or so intelligently directed; nowhere else, except in the 
United States and in those great colonies that constitute the remainder 
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of the English-speaking world, has it accomplished such large and per- 
manent results. The emancipation of the people has given an impulse in 
England as nowhere else to the movements growing out of the new indus- 
trial life— especially trade unionism, cooperation, and socialism. In 
England itself the aristocracy is still strongly intrenched. The normal 
English temper is conservative, and the established church is a powerful 
bulwark of the old order. But in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland dissenting 
churches and radical tendencies go hand in hand with a certain national 
restiveness under the domination of England — always somewhat inclined 
to arrogance. These forces of discontent have united with that of the 
great body of artisans that English industrial life has created to press 
radical measures one by one upon a somewhat reluctant government. 
Because of the ingrained English respect for law it has been possible for 
these great internal movements to go on without those violent outbreaks 
that almost always accompany such changes among people less trained in 
self-direction. 

The condition and mobility of English society are of the highest impor- . 
tance in a consideration of the relations of Great Britain with the world, 
for in no other country have the masses of the people such complete 
means for making their power felt in any matter that really commands 
their interest. 


CHAPTER IV. 
REPUBLICAN FRANCE. 


The volcanic upheavals along the line of French political development 
make it a little difficult for the Anglo-Saxon to realize that France is 


following the same course of political. evolution toward democracy that 
has been followed in the countries dominated by his race, the differences 
being of method and due to race temperament and historical beginnings. 
While the Anglo-Saxon is conservative, even in his radicalism, and much 
attached to precedents, the Frenchman is mercurial, moved by gusts of 
feeling, and given to entire reconstruction of the social fabric, as far as 
that is possible. He is also swayed to a far greater degree by the petty 
and personal in politics. Yet there is a greater sympathy between the 
two peoples than we sometimes recognize, as is shown by their close 
study of each other’s institutions. 
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The sense of nationality arose in France far back in the middle ages, Medieval and_revo- 
induced by France’s central position and relation to its neighbors, Mtionary begin- 
Democratic ideas, too, were nourished in the early French communes, but 
the growth of the absolute monarchy brought to naught this germ of 
popular political life. In 1789 came the colossal crisis that made France 
an object-lesson to rulers and peoples the world over. The effort to secure 
a constitutional monarchy, like that of England, brought to the surface 
new forces, untrained and terrible, the democracy of Rousseau, the 
masses of the people, imbruted by ages of ignorance and oppression. 

Through them demagogues found a way to control France in a kind of 
anarchic despotism. In the reaction from this tyranny of brutality, the 
new rich, who had profited by the disorders of the time, came into con- 
trol as the conservators of order. Then Napoleon, the man of the hour, 
swept up into his strong hands the fragments of French society, appealed 
to the French love of militarism and national glory, which had grown 
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fierce and hot in the blood-tasting turmoil of the Revolution, and while 
attempting the subjugation of Europe, reorganized the whole French 
administration in accordance with the ideas of completely centralized 
imperialism. The Bourbons, in their own view, were despots by the grace 
of God; Napoleon was a despot by the grace of the people of France. 
It was a step toward democracy, and the democratic social changes 
remained,— peasant proprietorship, civil equality, eligibility for public 
office without distinction of birth, equal division of inheritances, freedom 
from clerical control. The Restoration, under the direction of the Euro- 
pean concert, was compelled to take note of the progress that had been 
made. Hence the charter of 1814; but Bourbonism learned nothing, 
even in passing through revolutionary fires. The property or middle 
class, that had come into power since the Revolution, was in continual 
collision with the autocratic tendencies of the monarchy. The result was 
the overthrow of the elder line in 1830 and the enthronement of Louis 
Philippe, representative of the Orleans: branch, always more touched with 
liberalism. This was the July monarchy, so called from the month in 
which the revolution took place. It was established in the name of par- 
liamentary government against the attempt of the elder Bourbons to rule 
in spite of parliament. Coming at the same time as the first parlia- 
mentary reform in England, it produced the sympathy between the two 
countries which so much affected European arrangements for forty years. ; 
During the eighteen years of the July monarchy the government tended ean of 
toward reaction, the people toward republicanism. They grew farther 
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apart and the Revolution of 1848 came. M. de Coubertin speaks of this 
revolution as ‘‘ waged against the middle classes, who had taken upon 


themselves the part of vanguard of democracy and had afterwards 
misunderstood 


And de Tocqueville gives a graphic picture of the 
} ungrateful in- 
| difference with 
which this 
‘pampered 
middle class’”’ 
allowed the 
government 
| that had exist- 
ed for it to be 
| overthrown by 
revolutionary 
forces that 
| threatened all 
| its interests. * 
One cannot 
read de Tocque- 
ville’s Memoirs, 
or any frank account of the period, without ; a . vivid impression of 
the futility and selfishness of French politics at the time, and the 
danger, after all the years of bitter experience, of arousing the populace 
to action. Now, as in the greater confusion, a Napoleon came to the 
front,—a Napoleon with ambition but without genius; a politician who 
could not be a statesman, — a Napoleon who sincerely desired to emulate his 
great uncle. Because he was a politician of some talent, he succeeded in the 
coup Wétat of 1852, and the Second Empire came into being; because he 
was a politician, he succeeded in using the European situation to his own 
advantage and in giving France the influence he craved; because he really 
meant well and had some practical sense, he put France in a prosperous 
condition and advanced its material interests; but because he was not a 
statesman, he allowed himself to be influenced by bad counselors until 
the empire lost the popular sympathy that it had in the beginning; and 
because he was a politician rather than a statesman, he blundered in 
his dealings with Germany, overlooking the real strength of German 
national feeling. It was not, however, due to Napoleon III. or to the 
French people that, on July 19, 1870, war was declared upon Prussia. 
The Second Empire has been well described as an ‘‘ adventure.’’ It had 
gathered around it a number of political adventurers, whom the emperor, 
however good his intentions might be, could not throw off. France was 
not prepared for war; the last few years had seen its treasury impaired, 
and its army was badly organized and officered by incompetents. Yet a 
small war party, headed by Grammont and rallying around the Empress 
Eugenie, raised a specious demand for war, and forced issues, which Prussia, 
prepared and seeing the advantage to be gained from a struggle with France, 
was more than willing to accept. The territorial stake was the Rhenish 
territories lying where natural boundaries between France and Germany 
fail. An additional prize for which Prussia played was the union of North 
and South Germany. Other questions were mere diplomatic subterfuges. 


=_=<J 


1<¢ Evolution of the Third Republic.’’ 

* Alexis de Tocqueville, Memoirs, chap. IV. M. de Tocqueville makes aa interesting 
observation on the French Revolutionary method of government by classes: ‘‘ In France, 
a government always does wrong to rely solely for support upon the exclusive interests 
and selfish passions of one class. This can only succeed with nations more self-interested and 
less vain than ours : with us, when a government established upon this basis becomes unpopular, 
it follows that the members of the very class for whose sake it has lost its popularity prefer 
the pleasure of traducing it with all the world to the privileges which it assures them. 


it.’’ * 
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Never was war more ill-advised; never was punishment more sudden 
and more severe. Prussia was as thoroughly prepared as France was 
unprepared. Instead of marching straight to Berlin, as the French war 
party had predicted, the French armies found themselves at the outset 
fighting a defensive campaign, then retreating upon Paris. From Worth 
(August 6) to Sedan (September 1), where Napoleon III., the emperor 
who had lost an empire, surrendered to William I. of Prussia, the king 
who was about to gain one, the French met a constant succession of 
terrible defeats. In the capitulation of Sedan, over eighty-six thousand 
men were surrendered. Two days later the Empire had fallen, and the 
Republic was proclaimed in Paris, with a provisional government for the 
national defense. France, as Lamartine said of the fall of the first 
Napoleon, ‘‘ never could tolerate failure in her rulers.’’ On the 19th, 
two months after the rash declaration of war, Paris was facing a siege, 
which continued until the 28th of January, 1871. The remaining French 
army, under Marshal Bazaine, capitulated at Metz on the 27th of October, 
this surrender including 176,000 men and a large amount of artillery. 
The fiery activity of Gambetta, who was destined from this crisis until his 
death to play a leading réle in France, maintained the efforts at defense, 
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and from Tours, whither he had escaped in a balloon, he dictated the 
measures for the relief of Paris. Everywhere there was failure that 
showed how hopeless was this last effort of national pride. In these 
months of hard and steady fighting not a single victory rewarded the 
French arms. On the 18th of January, in Versailles, the princes and 
free cities of Germany, with the King of Bavaria as their spokesman, 
offered the title of German Emperor of a finally united Germany to King 
William of Prussia, and it was accepted. Alsace-Lorraine had already 
been conquered. Prussia had won the prizes for which Bismarck had 
planned and schemed. Paris surrendered on the 28th, the terms includ- 
ing a truce of three weeks to allow the election of a national assembly 
to meet at Bordeaux and decide between peace and war. Gambetta 
resigned, Thiers was chosen Chief of the Executive’ by the Bordeaux 
==—J 
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assembly, and negotiated with Bismarck, who had convinced himself that 
this government might be held to represent France, the peace which 
ceded Alsace and German Lorraine to Germany and pledged France to 
pay an indemnity of five milliards of francs in three years, payment to be 
secured by military occupation of French territory. The peace was 
finally made at Frankfort-on-the-Main on the 10th of May, 1871. 

The military power of France was broken. Whatever government 
might now arise must reaccredit the humiliated nation in the eyes of 
the world. The Second Empire had been an anachronism, an attempt to 
establish a benevolent despotism in a democratic age. As such it had 
failed, but it had paralyzed for the time being the political development 
of France. With the Third Republic, that development was resumed. ‘‘ The 
Empire ceased to exist on the 4th of September, 1870, but the organized 
political life of the French nation went on; and the Republic was the 
only normal possibility.’’* The first struggle of the new government was 
with the Paris commune, which revived the memories of 1793, holding 
Paris in a second Reign of Terror. This terrible insurrection came from 
the always dangerous lower classes of Paris, inflamed by radical agitators, 
and permeated by visionary doctrines of impossible rights of man. It 
was a bloody and costly revolt, suppressed with pitiless rigor by a gov- 
ernment that could not afford to parley at such a crisis in the nation’s 
life. 

The instability of parliamentary government under the Third Republic 
has made French democracy an object of distrust abroad; but under the 
peculiar conditions in France, this very changeableness, which causes the 
overthrow of ministries upon the slightest provocation, provides a 
safety-valve for French restlessness and radicalism to expend its energies 
upon, without disturbing the real substance of government. Thus the 
latest republic has maintained a permanence which is allowing the French 
nation to evolve its political system in a natural manner. Every previous 
political situation in France since 1792 has been forced and arbitrary. 
The parliamentary history of the Republic well illustrates the wisdom of 
the recent remark of a thoughtful student of politics, that ‘‘ the history 
of democracy ought to convince us that in a great nation the people as 
a whole do not and cannot really govern . . . that we are ruled 
by parties whose action is more or less modified, but never completely 
directed, by public opinion.’’* ‘This being so, the steadiest government 
will be found where two strong parties oppose each other with well-defined 
policies; and where so many factional groups® exist as in France, the 
government will be unstable and subject to intrigues and personal influ- 
ences to a perilous degree. For three years the strength of the Repub- 
licans in the Chambers was due to the jealousies and dissensions among 
the monarchist majority. In 1875.a Republican majority passed the 
several statutes known as Lois Constitutionelles, which form the constitu- 
tion of France, a democratic constitution, recognizing the fact of French 
society. These laws are far from being complete or perfect. The 
monarchists were willing to have a modus vivendi until they could agree 
to bring in the monarchy; the Republicans hoped to strengthen the 
constitution when monarchical opposition should have been weakened or 


“Coubertin, ‘‘ Evolution of the Third Republic.’’ 
5 Lowell, ‘‘ Governments and Parties in Continental Europe.”’ 


®The parliamentary groups in the first years of the Third Republic were the Legitimist 
Extreme Right, ultra supporters of the Bourbons of the elder line; the Royalist Right, 
moderate supporters of the same claimants; the Orleanist Parliamentary Right Center, 
Republican Left Center, Republican Left; and Extreme Left, made up of Socialists and 
Radicals; with a detached body of Bonapartists or Imperialists, supporters of the Napoleonic 
line. 
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eliminated. Under this constitution, then, democracy in France has 
proceeded in its development. 

This political progress of the French nation has not been unlike the 
career of Gambetta, the great Republican leader, until his fall in 1882. 
When the catastrophe of September had caused the collapse of the hollow 
fabric of the Second 
Empire and the Repub- 
lic had been proclaimed, 
he headed the move- 
ment to continue the 
fight with Germany, 
against reason though 
such a course would 
have been. In _ the 
beginning of the 
new government, as 
leader of the Extreme 
Left, he too often was 
a mischief-making radi- 
cal, a stormy spirit, 
whose abilities and 
popularity made him 
dangerous, Later, as 
the leader of the Repub- 
lican Union, he drew 
nearer the Center, sacri- 
ficing his radicalism to 
the common good. 
After giving thegovern- 
ment loyal support for 
three years, he became 
himself the head of the ministry at the close of 1881, and at his death, in 
1882, the man who had been regarded as a firebrand among the inflammable 
revolutionary classes of France had attained a secure position as a bril- 
liant and loyal Republican leader. He had not succeeded, as head of the 
ministry, as a constructive statesman, but he had done his country good 
service, for which he is remembered. 

This progress from the rashness of the popular leader to the saner 
patriotism of the statesman typifies the progress that France is making 
from its reckless revolutionary upheavals to the wisdom of a self-con- 
trolled democracy. The attempt of President McMahon in 1877 to 
govern with a ministry opposed to the Republican majority.drew the lines 
sharply between the Monarchists and the Republicans. This checked the 
tendency to union between moderates of the two parties; while the 
Republican victory in the parliamentary elections drew the Republicans 
together with a quickened sense of their own strength and gave the party 
over more to its radical elements, which had been brought out in force 
by the passionate earnestness of the campaign. 

The later eighties were a discouraging period of factional strife, into 
which came General Boulanger, ‘‘ the man on horseback,’’ looming a 
hero and a menace for a brief time and then dwindling to a poor shadow 
of a man when his real quality was understood. His campaign was 
fostered by the Royalists, and the danger of a military dictatorship once 
more drew the Republican factions together. The result was a rally that 
showed the real gain that French democracy had made. Boulangerism 
was defeated and its hero dropped out of sight.’ Its real effect had been 





























On this episode and its lessons see The Forum, Vol. X., p. 383; and the Contemporary 
Review, Vol. LVIII., p. 19, and Vol. LX., p. 911. 
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to weaken the monarchical parties which had allowed themselves. to be 
drawn into the movement, and to strengthen the Republicans by giving 
them an insight into their own vitality. When, in 1892, the Pope, in an 
encyclical, gave ecclesiastical recognition to the French Republic, which 
had suffered from clerical opposition, its position was further strengthened. 

The past eight years have been given to efforts to consolidate and 
strengthen the conservative Republican party. The Panama scandals 
failed to disintegrate it; the murder of President Carnot strengthened it; 
but by 1895 the old groups and the old personal politics had reappeared. 
For five years, however, there has been a distinct tendency toward the 
organization of two strong parties. The first essential is a recognition 
of the definitiveness of the present form of government,— the recognition 
by all Frenchmen of the fact so compactly expressed by Thiers in 1872, 
** The republic exists.’’ There is evidence that this is coming to be the 
attitude of France. The Dreyfus affair, revealing as it did abuses and 
intrigues in the army bureaus, revived the talk of a monarchy, but the 
development of democratic control has gone too far for more than a 
temporary monarchic revival, which would be more of an anachronism 
than the Second Empire. 

The failure of most outside observers to understand the extent of this 
evolution of French democracy is due to their seeing the centralized 
administrative system of Napoleon, so inconsistent with democratic ideas, 
woven into the whole institutional fabric of France. The contradiction 
is a real one; but the reform providing for election of municipal officers 
shows that even here the process of democracy is working itself out. 
Social France has remained democratic since the first Revolution and the 
basis of society is sure to be ultimately that of the government.* 

Thus for more than a century, swept along in a boisterous current of 
political speculation, national ambition, factional strife, and love of 
liberty without comprehension of its essential character, France has been 
learning, painfully and at enormous cost, the difficult lesson of democracy. 
With the Third Republic has come a true political evolution, fitting 
government to the genius of the people. This is being accomplished 
through the slow but necessary process of national education. It is 
hindered always by the indifference of a considerable portion of the 
French people and their Celtic tendency to personalities in public affairs, 
rather than to those larger principles and ideas that must be the chief 
concern of just and wise government. But a careful study of the history 
and conditions of France makes it plain that monarchy is slowly passing, 
and that the democratic republic is the coming order. 


==<J 


* For an admirable summary of results of the political evolution of France, see Seignobos, 
“Political History of Europe Since 1814,’’ pp. 221-227. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the historical importance of the end of the nineteenth century? 2. How 
generAl is the tendency toward expansion? 3. How is the progress of democracy retarded? 
4. Why is the ultimate appeal of nations still to battle? 5. To what sources may expansion 
tendencies be traced. 6. What is the question of the hour in world politics? 7. What 
has been the influence of inventions upon world politics? 8. Describe the growth of the 
democratic idea. 9. How does democracy influence expansion? 

1. What is nationality? 2. What is a natural political anity? 3. How does the growth 
of democracy influence the spirit of nationality? 4. How did Napoleon treat democracy? 
5. In what way did Napoleon prepare Germany for political unity? 6. How many revolu- 
tions have there been in France since the downfall of Napoleon? 7 Describe the effects of 
the nineteenth-century revolutions upon Europe. 8. Why did England and France oppose 
Russia in the Crimean war? 9. When did the Congress of Paris meet? 10. What were 
some of the results of the Crimean war? 

1. Describe labor conditions in England in the eighteenth century. 2. What c 
were brought about by the introduction of machinery? 3. What was Lord Palmerston’s 
policy? 4. When did the Chartist agitation occur? 5. Describe the development of the 
political parties. 6, Who were the leaders of the opposing parties? 7. Contrast the 
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policies of Gladstone and Disraeli. 8. When was the Transvaal first annexed? 9. What 

were the great a measures of 1884 and 1885? 10. What progress has English 

democracy made since 1 

1. Wien did the French | idea of nationality begin? 2. Describe the positions taken by 
Napoleon and the Bourbons. 3. When did Napoleon abdicate? 4. What was the July 
monarchy? 5. How long did it remain in power? 6. When did the Second Empire arise? 
7. What was the cause of the Franco-Prussian war? 8. When did it begin? Close? 9. 
Under what circumstances was William of Prussia made emperor of Germany? 10. When 
was the Third Republic organized? 11. What was the Commune of 1871? 12. What is 
the present status of democracy in France? 

1. What is the Monroe doctrine, and by whom was it enunciated? 2. When was the 
French Revolution? 3. When was the Holy Roman Empire founded? 4. Who was its first 
emperor? 5. Who is the ‘‘ sick man of the East’’? 6. When and where did the charge 
of the Light Brigade occur? 7. Name the English sovereigns of the nineteenth century? 
8. Who was ‘‘ the grand old man’’? 9. When did the English people secure the Magna 
Charta? 10. When did Napoleon die? 11. Name the presidents of the French republic. 
12. What were the Panama scandals? 

No attempt will be made to give an exhaustive bibliography of the topics treated in these 
chapters. The lists given will be carefully selected and will contain a few of the books or 
articles that can be recommended for accuracy and thoughtful treatment. 
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the years since 1850. 

Judson, H. P. ‘‘ Europe in the Nineteenth Century.’’ (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
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valuable. 
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I. GIBRALTAR TO ALEXANDRIA. 


BY MARIE JADWIN. 


In winter when the dismal rain 
Comes down in slanting lines 
And Wind, that grand old harper, smites 
His thunder harp of pines, 
— Alexander Smith. 


WHEN it is that a goodly number of Americans belonging to that Escaping the rigor 
ever-increasing ‘‘ leisure class’’ are wont to cast about them of winter. 
for a good place to cheat themselves of half the winter — half 
of a New England winter or even a Middle States winter being 
all many can stand, provided they have the means and oppor- 

tunity to choose. 

If one has tried the south, explored the west, and made the grand 
tour of Europe, in these days the mind naturally turns to the Mediter- 
ranean, to the south of France, the north of Africa or ‘‘ round about 
Jordan.’’ And, partly because the late winter is the time when Americans 
want to travel in search of warmth, partly because the spring in the When to visit the 
Orient comes very early and if one wishes to see the land with any suspi- Orient. 
cion of greenness about it one must visit it at that time, it has 
come to pass that the season for trips to the Orient is in the first months 
of the year,—January, February, March and April. May and October 
are also charming months to sail on the Mediterranean; they are perhaps 
the most reliable months of the whole year, for then one is likely to be 
neither too hot nor too cold, and there are few storms. Day after day the 
sun rises in a cloudless blue sky, shines over the ever blue sea and sets in a 
blaze of glory behind some opalescent mountain in Italy or on some of the 
islands one is so constantly passing. It.is reported that an Englishman 
traveling through the Lebanon mountains in Syria in the early fall was 
known to have exclaimed: ‘‘ By Jove! another fine day,’’ for forty con- 
secutive mornings. 

It is just as easy to prepare for a trip to the Orient as for a trip to Preparing for the 
California. Ladies in a party (a party is rather an essential in an eastern journey. 
trip, being safer, more enjoyable and economical) need the comfortable 
short skirt of the day, made of some good strong material, with a coat to 
match. A long skirt suitable for hotel wear is necessary; also a riding 
habit, at least. a riding skirt that may be worn with a cambric or silk 
waist, as the regular lined cloth-habit waist might prove oppressive 
at times in the long horseback journeys in Palestine and Syria. One 
needs a good supply of flannel, silk and cambric waists, a white umbrella 
lined with green, a traveling hat that is soft, stylish, not too heavy or 
too much trimmed to have a keffich draped over it for better protection 
from the sun at times; and good strong boots. It is a mistake to think 
that everything must be carried in large quantities, for articles can be 
laundered for travelers in any of the large hotels in a surprisingly short 
space of time. Of course these suggestions apply to tourists alone, as any 
one visiting in Cairo, Jerusalem, Beirut or Damascus would have oppor- 
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tunities to wear much the same dresses she would wear when visiting 
at home. A pretty silk dress is sometimes a comfort in any case. 

As to baggage: our English cousins when traveling have anywhere 
from nine to nineteen small pieces of luggage-—kit bags, gladstones, 
hold-alls, shawl-straps, etc., but seldom a trunk. The idea is not a bad 
one, as we leave behind us in the United States all the calm indifference 


with reference to baggage which is evinced by the officials at the average 
American depot or dock. Instead we find our- 
selves, once across the ocean, in countries where 
the porters in tens of thousands, seemingly and 
literally fall over each other in their eagerness 
to carry baggage wherever you wish to go, at 
your own price. It may not suit in the end, but a 
trifle more always patches up a peace. One porter 
can carry about everything in the line of un- 
boxed baggage; a trunk is often impossible in 
the East in places where roads are few and 
wagons fewer and mules and donkeys carry all the 
saratogas. 
In preparing for a voyage to the Orient one can 
hardly do better than to ‘‘ follow the man from 
Cook’s,’’ as the popular song suggests. It is gen- 
erally conceded that Thomas Cook can make the best 
arrangements for tickets, hotels, guides, horses, dahabiyehs and eerdiing 
necessary for comfort on such atrip. This conclusion has not been reached 
so certainly by traveling exclusively under Cook’s patronage as by not 
traveling under it. There is a bitter little picture in my memory of a 
party traveling under the guidance of another tourist agent not without 
some fame and success. When that party reached Cairo, they found 
themselves obliged to sleep on dahabiyehs moored to the banks of the Nile 
in lieu of hotels, the best hotels being entirely filled with Cook’s tourists. 
Cook is said to own the East, therefore lose no time in consulting him. 
Continuing in the desire to make this article valuable to the inquirer 
for information, we must now explain how easily the voyage from New 
York to the Mediterranean ports may be made. The North German Lloyd 
steamers sail every Saturday at 11 o’clock for Gibraltar, Genoa and 
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Naples, where one may reship on a steamer of the same company for 
Alexandria or Port Said; or may take a Messagerie Maritime steamer 
of the French line, which touches at Athens, Constantinople, Beirut and 
Smyrna. The North German Lloyd steamers are most accommodating; 
one may leave the ship at Gibraltar, get a stop-over ticket, take a little 
tour about Spain or over to Tangier, then reémbark on the same ticket 
on another steamer of the same line and continue the journey. 

The first cabin rates on these steamers from New York to Naples range 
from ninety dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars. The time allowed 
for the run is twelve days to Naples and ten to Gibraltar. It is also a 
very easy matter to add a tour of the East to a journey through France, 
as Marseilles is a famous shipping place for all ports on the Mediterranean. 

Every winter of late years has offered occasional excursions by the Winter excursions. 
North German Lloyd, Hamburg-American and French lines from New 
York to the Mediterranean. Such steamers are generally chartered by 
the different tourist agents for large companies of tourists who wish to 
visit Egypt and the Holy Land. They are, of course, a great conven- 
ience, as one may touch at the Azores, Gibraltar, Tangier, Algiers, Malta, 
visit Alexandria, Cairo, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Beirut, with a side trip to 
Damascus and Baalbec, Ephesus and Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, 
Naples and Genoa, without any troublesome change of steamers. Such 
an excursion, advertised to leave Boston in February over the Dominion 
line, promises to accomplish all this for four hundred dollars. 








The routes of different regular tours along the northern coast of Africa vary consider- 
ably. Some go from Algiers directly to Alexandria, as is the case in the present article ; 
others visit Malta, while still others make stops at Tunis and Tripoli. The island of Malta, 
which is about fifty-five miles from Sicily, and two hundred miles from Cape Bon on the 
African coast, is a British dependency. Its area is about ninety-five square miles. The 
island is a very important strategic point, and its fortifications are exceedingly strong. 
Tunis, whose territory corresponds closely-with that of ancient Carthage, lies east of 
Algeria. Its area is nearly 46,000 square miles; population about 1,500,000. The climate 
is fine, and the soil fertile. Its capital is Tunis. Tunis is a dependency of Turkey, but is 
under a French protectorate. Tripoli is a regency of the Ottoman empire. Its area is 
nearly 400,000 square miles, with a population of 1,000,000. The capital is Tripoli. The 
principal products are sheep, cattle, goats, dates, galls, etc. 
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It is the fate of one of these excursion parties sailing from New York 
in February, 1895, that I am going to ask you to follow foratime. Feb- 
ruary in that year distinguished itself by a prolonged cold snap, so when 
our good ship sailed south out of the icy blasts and on the morning of the 
third day brought us to the green, smiling Bermudas where all was sunshine 
and warmth, we were ready to commend this southern route across the 
Atlantic. The next land we sighted was the Azores. Mark Twain 
devotes a chapter to these islands because, as he says, ‘‘ they are so little 
known in America.’’ He is also responsible for saying that they are a 
group of nine or ten islands far out in the Atlantic, more than half way 
between New York and Gibraltar, and that the population of about two 
hundred thousand is eminently Portuguese, that is to say, it is slow, poor, 
shiftless, sleepy and lazy. Everything is staid and settled, for the coun- 
try was a hundred years old when Columbus discovered America. The 
principal crop is corn, which the people grind just as their great-great- 
grand-fathers did. Nobody comes to the islands and nobody goes away. 
News is a thing unknown and undesired. 

We contented ourselves, in passing, with depositing some ninety letters 
and nine dollars in cash for stamps, in an air-tight box, and casting it 
into the sea, there being a tradition, clung to by stamp collectors, that 
some of the natives would row out and pick it up and mail the letters on 
the next steamer going in the other direction. This is merely a tradi- 
tion, as I can testify that the letter I thus cast upon the waters has never 
been found, even after many days. 

On the evening of the eighth day out we sighted the lights on each 
side of the Straits of Gibraltar — at Cape Spartel on the African coast 
and at Europa Point on the Spanish coast — and alittle later we anchored 
in the harbor of Gibraltar. When we arose in the morning the great 
rock of Gibraltar, rising fourteen hundred feet almost perpendicularly 
out of the water, towered above us. We were soon surrounded by a 
fleet of small boats, each manned by a motley crew of Spaniards chatter- 
ing and gesticulating like monkeys. By them we were conveyed to the 
shore, where we lost no time in exploring the town and fortress. 

The rock stands on the extremity of a small peninsula which projects 
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from Andalusia, the most southern province of Spain. It is washed by 
the Mediterranean on the east side and by the Bay of Gibraltar on the 
west. This peninsula is connected with the mainland by a low, sandy 
isthmus called the neutral ground, which reaches from the rock to the 
Spanish line; its breadth measures about three-fourths of a mile. 


Gibraltar, first known as Calpe by the Greeks, stood opposite Abyla, a 
mountain in Africa, called by the English ‘‘ Ape’s Hill.’’ These two 
mountains were known as the Pillars of Hercules. The Saracens, when 
they crossed from Africa in 711, built a fortress on the rock and called 
it Gibel Tarik (the hill of Tarik). The modern name is derived from this 
source. The rock remained in the possession of the Arabs until 1309, 
when it was taken by the Spanish. In 1333 the Moors regained it and 
kept it until 1462, when it was taken by Henry IV., king of Castile. 

The arms of the town were from this time forth a castle with a key 
hanging from its gate, typifying its command over the straits. At this 
time they succeeded so well in fortifying the rock that it was considered 
impregnable; it was taken, however, by a combined English and Dutch 
fleet in 1704. The Spaniards made desperate efforts from time to time 
to regain it but were always unsuccessful. 

The most memorable siege of Gibraltar was that which it sustained 
from the land and sea forces of France and Spain in 1779-1783. The 
grand attack was made on the 13th of September, 1782, but all the 
resources of power and science proved fruitless in the hands of the assail- 
ants. The history of this famous siege is fully detailed in the work of 
Captain Drinkwater and in the ‘“‘ Life of Sir Gilbert Elliott,’’ its gallant 
defender. ' 

We agree with Richard Harding Davis in thinking that ‘‘ the Gibraltar 


1**The history of this siege is one of the most interesting of war stories, whether you 
ever expect to visit Gibraltar or not. It is doubly so when you walk the pretty streets of 
the Rock today with its floating population of twenty thousand English, Jews, Spaniards 
and Moors, and try to imagine the place held by six thousand half-starved sick-and wounded 
soldiers living at times on grass and herbs and a handful of rice, and yet carrying on an 
apparently forlorn fight for four years against the entire army and navy of Spain, and at 
last against the arms of France.’’—Richard Harding Davis. 
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of today occupies the same aadiiie to the Mediterranean that Queens- 
town does to the Atlantic, a place where passengers go ashore while the 
mails are being taken on board, not so much for their interest in the place 
itself as again to feel solid earth under their feet.’’ We are obliged to 
confess that we belong to the class of people who think one can see all or 
nearly all of interest in the town in three hours, unless one were ac- 
quainted with some of the residents. After forty-eight hours there, I 
can testify that the first three hours when we drove about the place were 
the only hours fraught with unmixed joy and interest. 

Our first afternoon spent in the town was delightful. We began by 
driving to inspect the galleries in the rock on the east side. Arriving 
at the gate to the fort, the officer of the day summoned the proper ‘‘ Tommy 
Atkins’? to show us as much of this famous fortress as is deemed 
consistent by the English since their new system of fortifications has been 
completed. Time was when one could walk through two miles of 
galleries; now a half mile is about all there is on exhibition. But this is 
enough to give some idea of the work and time expended on the rock to 
make it the strongest fortress in the world. The galleries are the work 
of English convicts, and must have taken years to chisel out. They are 
wide enough to drive a team through, and have openings for cannon at 
regular intervals. From these openings good views can be had of the 
surrounding country. 

As we came back into town, we tvok a turn around the race course 
and saw snatches of a race and noticed how carefully every point of the 
neutral ground was guarded. There were sentry-boxes every few yards, 
with English soldiers wearing pill-box caps, pacing between them. 

A drive through the town showed it to be built on terraces. The 
English have spared no pains to make the town attractive with parks and 
parade grounds. In the Alameda there were roses, gardenias and helio- 
tropes blooming, and a band playing. Farther on we passed the homes of 
the officers and the barracks of the soldiers, and came at length to the 
lighthouse on Europa Point, where we could look off across the bay. out 
to the Atlantic. 
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But after this drive we came back to a noisy hotel on Waterport street 
and were kept awake all night by the soldiers and sailors who began the 
evening in a jollity which later became boisterous and at midnight*filled 
the air with song and story and revelry of all kinds. In the early morning 
hours remorse and worse overcame the victims who all night long never 
seemed to get more than a hundred yards from the hotel. 

Then to spend a Sabbath day in Gibraltar is not any too interesting. 
When you have followed the largest company of red coats into church 
and attended service, the place goes to sleep, and your impression that 
there is not much doing in Gibraltar is confirmed by the young Englishman 
who has been in town a year looking after his firm’s interests and who 
had expected to stay there, but is so overcome with homesickness and the 
deadly dulness of the place that he is on the point of asking to be returned 
to England. His gloom was second only to that of another man who, as 
far as one could judge, was only kept in Gibraltar by the non-arrival of 
a letter. That it was an important letter and much delayed seemed cer- 
tain, for he was still waiting after we returned from our tour of Spain — 
and this, too, in a place where strangers are not made particularly 
welcome, where a permis de séjour is issued by the police magistrate for 
ten, fifteen or twenty days, at the end of which time it must be renewed. 
Stringent measures are taken to prevent any increase in the number of 
permanent residents in the town. 

It is only fair, however, to state that this particular Sabbath was a 
rainy day. Monday dawned beautifully clear; and we spent the morning 
discovering Gibraltar to be a very good place to shop. A few sample 
goods from all parts of the world are collected there at fair prices. 

After making this discovery it was time to set sail for Tangier, for 
Gibraltar is the stepping-stone to Africa. Small steamers leave every 
other day for this port. It takes three hours to make the journey, the 
fare being about a dollar in our money. In this short space of time and 
for so small a sum of money a person may be transported to one of the few 
unspoiled towns left to mankind,— unspoiled because unaffected by the 
march of civilization and untouched by the civil engineer. Here one gets 
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a first taste of the real East, the first glimpse of oriental manners and 
customs. 

When Mark Twain scores the Azores for being behind the times we are 
with him; when he says Gibraltar looks like a gob of mud on the end of 
a shingle we think him flippant; but when he says ‘‘ Tangier is foreign 
from top to bottom, from center to circumference, foreign from inside to 
outside, with nothing anywhere to dilute its foreignness, that the true 
spirit of it can never be found outside the Arabian Nights,’’ then, having 

"2 seen it, we be- 
lieve him. 

While we were 
waiting for the 
small boats to 
take us to the 
shore—for there 
is no harbor at 
Tangier — we 
were interested 
in watching the 
process of ship- 
ping cattle. A 
flat boat or float 
came alongside, 
full of large 
oxen, and a rope 
from a derrick 
on board our ship 
was securely tied 
s| about the horns 
of an ox which 
thereupon found 
itself suddenly 
swung into 
space, up, up, high over the side of the ship, and then lowered into 
the hold; a proceeding that each ox submitted to without a kick ora 
bellow. 

When we were once landed on the little pier, we had no trouble with 
customs officials, and were not asked to show our passports, but were 
soon wending our way on foot into the town.. There are no carriages 
abroad, no streets being wide enough to admit of suchathing. One 
meets instead a procession of oriental humanity. Stately Moors with a 
white or blue burnoose (a long cloak with cowls) covering their Turkish 
trousers and embroidered zouave jackets, brilliant turbans and yellow 
slippers, are jostled by Jews in black caps and gabardines, and these in 
turn find themselves making way for wild-eyed Kabyles from the Berber 
villages inland. The women keep themselves carefully shrouded in their 
long, loosely-woven white blankets so that one eye is all you may see of 
their beauty, but this is touched up with antimony to make it sufficiently 
expressive. 

Everywhere scamper African slaves with heads smooth shaven, except 
for a long lock left growing on the upper right hand side of the head near 
the back. We were immediately interested in this lock, and inquired 
its use and meaning before we reached our hotel. We were told it was 
left to pull them up out of the grave by on the resurrection day. 

We found the Continental Hotel pleasant and comfortable, had our first 
taste of food cooked in oil, and were not long in falling into the hands 
of a guide who clung to us like a brother during our three days of sight 
seeing. 

Our first expedition was toward the palace, a fine old Moorish building 
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at the top of the town. We had to share the narrow streets, which are 
seldom more than six feet wide, with camels, mules and donkeys. Arriv- 
ing at our destination, we visited the prison, if you could call that a visit 
which is limited to a peek through a little slit inadoor. A fat old Moor 
sat in front of the door before the small aperture, but for a consideration 
he moved aside, and we looked in for a moment on a group of forlorn 
humanity seated on the floor in a paved court-yard partly roofed over. 
Some were weaving mats and baskets, while others sat in apathetic idle- 
ness. Since the prisoners are fed by their own families or friends and 
there is no furniture visible of any kind, it cannot cost the government 
of Morocco much to run its prison. 

From this peep at misery the ladies of the party were taken to see a 
harem, at least we were told it was the harem of one of the residents, 
but Mr. Davis is the authority for saying that it is the home of the 
widow ef the ex-governor of the place, who with her daughters is willing to 
pose for tourists to visit. Though it may not have been a harem, it. was 
quite similar to the real article I have seen in Damascus and Beirut, 
where the women are simply ‘‘ shut-ins,’’ and lead a colorless life in not 
unpleasant quarters. The widow and her daughters and the slave girl 
who attended them were all very handsomely dressed in embroidered 
garments. Moorish houses present a most unattractive appearance to the 
street, being simply walls with small doors and no windows, but once you 

erm — ——_———*—————— are fortanate 
enough to 
enter this 
door, you are 
ushered into 
a pleasant 
court paved 
with marble 
or porcelain 
tiles, with, 
perhaps, a 
fountain 
playing in 
the center. 
The rooms of 
the house all 
open into this 
court, which 
has either a 
glass roof or 
is open to the 
sky. 

After see- 
ing the harem 
we hired 
mules and rode out of town to see the villas of the foreign legations. Wisely 
these homes are out of the city limits on hills which command a view of the 
sea. This ride proved pleasant, and included a glimpse of a Berber village, 
a quaint collection of round, thatched houses. The inhabitants were very 
shy and disappeared into their huts as soon as they saw us. We were 
cautioned by the guide not to ride too close to their houses, as the 
villagers resented intrusion. We rode back to town along the beach and 
had a canter on the hard sand. 

At the hotel, after a dinner which read well on the ménu but left a 
taste of disappointment owing to the free use of oil, we were ready to 
visit the Café Chantant. This proved to be only a long low room covered 
with matting, with a visitors’ seat running along one side of the wall. A 
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group of five or six men sat upon the floor singing and playing 
different crude instruments. One had an earthen jar with a pigskin 
stretched over it, which he beat with his hand. Another played a violin 
with two strings. A third had a tambourine, and a fourth a native banjo. 
The music was weird and intermittent, and evidently the model for most 
of the music on the Midway at the World’s Fair. The Arab coffee passed 
in little cups was delicious and stimulating, and did much toward remov- 
ing the dinner disappointment. 

The next morning we were abroad early to visit the Socco de Barra, 
the market just outside the walls. On our way we heard the musical call 
to prayers chanted from the minaret of the mosque, La iléha il Allah: 
Wa Mohammed er—rasool Al-——I—a—h! At the market we found Arabs 
and Moors, all in their white cloaks, doing a rushing business, selling dates, 
oranges, herbs, eggs, sheep, Moorish slippers, mats and pottery. 

Groups here and there were listening to the story-tellers dressed in 
weird costume, generally a tattered brown jellabia, half on and half off. 
Most thrilling tales they seemed to be,— these are evidently the men to 
tell of fighting and fair women, of hairbreadth escapes. The realistic 
semi-acting rivets every eye upon the story-teller; suddenly the wild 
gesticulations cease—one step more and the heroine’s life would be 


























saved, one blow more and the coveted prize would be gained — but now is 


the time to ‘‘ cash up.’’ 

Whenever a sufficient number of spectators can be gathered together 
to make it profitable, the snake charmers will show off their pet snakes 
and do their fire-eating tricks. A visit to this market is well worth while 
on market days— Thursdays and Sundays. In the little packing-box 
shops along the street one can buy the bright-colored cotton and wool 
scarfs, Damascus blades, fez caps and leather cushion covers. 

Tangier was probably one of the earliest settlements in Africa, but it 
did not come into prominence until the Roman period, when the Emperor 
Claudius made it a Roman colony. In the Christian period the town 
shared the vicissitudes of southern Spain, and belonged to Vandals and 
Romans. About the year 700 it fell into the hands of the Arab Nuesa 
and became the capital of the Maghreb-el-Aksa, i,e., the extreme western 
province of the caliphate of Damascus. Though the Berber tribes of this 
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district ranked among the most zealous champions of Islam, they did not 
long submit to the rule of the Arabs but established their independence 
of Damascus in 741. Fora short time they were under the Caliph of 
Cordova, but for the most part they contended against the Moors in Spain 
or helped them in their wars against the Christians. From 1471 to 1662 
Tangier belonged to Portugal, and during this time the population was 
largely increased by the immigration of the Spanish Jews and the expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain. In 1662 it passed into the hands of 
Great Britain, but 

the unenterprising 

British rulers at that 

time finding it a 

troublesome charge, 

resigned it in 

1684. Morocco is 

now the only inde- 

pendent Barbary 

state. The govern- 

ment is that of a 

sultan or emperor of 

the Arab or Moorish 

class whose rule is 

absolute. The im- 

perial court alter- 

nates between the 

inland cities of Fez 

and Morocco. The 

former city is beauti- 

fully situated be- 

tween two hills. in 

the eighth century 

its fame was second 

only to that of Da- 

mascus, and when 

the road to Mecca 

was closed a pilgrim- 

age to Fez answered 

as well. Now it is 

noted only for its 

bright leather and Turkish carpets. It is still an interesting sight to see 
the hadj (the yearly pilgrimage to Mecca) start from Tangier. 

Upon leaving Tangier, we find it is rather out of the line of travel for 
steamers except from Gibraltar or Cadiz. But our next stopping-place, 
Algiers, is generally included in all itineraries of winter excursion steam- 
ers. Regularly one reaches it from Marseilles on a French line; the trip 
across takes about thirty-six hours.’ 

Algiers rises from the seashore up the sides of a precipitous hill in the 
form of an equilateral triangle, the apex formed by an ancient fortress of 
the deys five hundred feet above sea level. From this fort the bold 
pirates were wont to scour the sea in search of ships to prey upon. For 
Algiers was the greatest den of robbers in the world, as it was the 
stronghold of the Barbary pirates. At the beginning of this century all 
the powers paid tribute to Algiers for protection to their shipping. In 
1815 the United States refused longer to pay tribute, then the English 


*** One cannot imagine a greater change than that from Tangier to Algiers; they have 
hardly anything in common except that both are in Africa on the Mediterrancan. Algicrs 
is a European city, while Tangier is African.’’— Henry M. Field. 
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under Lord Exmouth undertook to punish the marauders, but it was left 
to the French finally to gain control. 

Algeria is now the largest of the French colonies. It was under mili- 
tary rule until 1871, when it passed into the control of a governor-gen- 
eral appointed by the French. So Algiers has come to be an offspring of 
Paris. The town is divided into the old or high town and the new or low 
town. The latter has broad streets and boulevards along the shore and 
the shops and cafés are almost as gay as those along the Seine. The old 
town is a labyrinth of narrow streets and quaint bazaars and unattractive 
outer walls of Moorish dwellings. 

The charm of Algiers is not in its likeness to Paris, but in its 
climate, its balmy air and perpetual springtime. Flowers bloom all 
winter. It is not therefore wonderful that the surrounding hills are 
occupied by the villas of English and French people who have fled hither 
to escape the cold fogs of London or the penetrating chill of Paris. It 
is a great place for invalids, and very beneficial to consumptives if they do 
not delay their going until too late. The average temperature is 70° to 
80° (Fahr.) in summer, and in winter from 55° to 65°. 

After leaving this place of pure pleasantness we steam away along the 
northern coast of Africa toward Alexandria, a thousand miles distant. 
The somber mountains of Darkest Africa are almost constantly in view. 
The approach to Alexandria from the sea is not prepossessing; the 
steamer is within ten miles or so of the harbor before any portion of the 
low-lying coast can be discerned. The object first seen on the horizon, 
looking like a distant sail, proves to be the Phare, the direct descendant 
of the earliest lighthouse in the world. Pompey’s Pillar next comes into 
view on the left, followed by the dome of the Ras-el-Teen Palace, Napo- 
leon’s Windmills and the rising ground at Ramleh. By this time Alex- 
andria is in sight. Then the vessel rounds the great breakwater and the 


traveler is in Egypt. 


1. Describe the route from New York to Gibraltar. 2. What are the Pillars of Her- 
cules? 3. By whom was Gibraltar first fortified? 4. Give an outline of Gibraltar’s history. 
5. To what country does Gibraltar now belong? 6 What is Morocco’s form of government? 
7. What distinction has the city of Fez enjoyed? 8. State the principal facts in the history 
of Tangier. 9. Describe a Tangier street scene. 10. By what country is Algeria governed? 
11. When were the Barbary pirates overawed by the United States? 12. How are the 
Mohammedans called to prayer? 13. Describe the approach to Alexandria. 

1. To what country do the Bermuda Islands belong? 2. How many islands are there in 
the Azores group? 3. How is Gibraltar supplied with drinking-water? 4. What is some- 
times given as the derivation of the word ‘‘ tariff’’? 5. Name the Barbary States. 6. 
How is each governed? 7. What are the principal religious bodies in the Barbary States? 
8. Why do Mohammedans make a pilgrimage to Mecca? 9. When was Claudius emperor of 
Rome? 10. Who commanded the United States naval forces in the war with the Algerian 
pirates? 11. When and how did France secure control of Algeria? 12. What was the 
most famous lighthouse of ancient times? 13. What is Pompey’s Pillar? 14. By whom 
was Alexandria founded, and when? 

Baedeker’s Spain and Portugal gives a brief sketch of Tangier with an outline of its his- 
tory; and Harper’s Handbook for Travelers does the same for Algiers. Rulers of the 
Mediterranean, by Richard Harding Davis (Harper & Bros., New York), has chapters 
devoted to Gibraltar, Tangier and Cairo. An entertaining account of a winter journey 
around the Mediterranean. Many illustrations. Gibraltar, by H. M. Field (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1888), contains an excellent description of the town, its fortifications 
and society; an epitome of the city’s history. Spanish Cities (Chaps. XXIII.-XXX.), by 
C. A. Stoddard, gives bits of history and glimpses of scenery and life in Gibraltar and 
Tangier. Spain and Morocco, by Henry T. Finck (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1891), devotes 
chapters to various cities in Spain and Morocco. Artistic Travel, by Henry Blackburn 
(Sampson Low, Marston & Co., London), tells of home life, dress, customs, and scenery of 
Algeria. Present-Day Egypt, by F. C. Penfield (The Century Co., New York), contains much 
information relating to social, political, economic, and administrative conditions in Egypt. 
Numerous illustrations. Tunisia and the Modern Barbary Pirates, by Herbert Vivian 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1899), sharply criticizes the French policy in Tunis. 
Contains many illustrations. Into Morocco, by ‘‘ Pierre Loti’’ (Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago), was written by a close observer who had opportunities to see the real condition 
of the people. The Barbary Corsairs in ‘‘ The Story of the Nations’’ series (G. P, Put- 
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nam’s Sons, New York), is a history of the pirates of the Barbary States. Actual Africa, 
by Frank Vincent (D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1895), devotes several chapters to the 
various north African states, and contains many full-page illustrations. 

‘* Peeps into Barbary.”’ J. E. B. Meakim. Harper’s Magazine, August, 1896. An 
excellent article by one who spent nine years among the Moors. ‘‘ A Fortress of the Cen- 
turies.’’ Mary T. Carpenter. Cosmopolitan, October, 1895. Interesting, well-illustrated 
article, giving glimpses of present-day life at Gibraltar. ‘‘ Gibraltar’s Past and Future.’’ 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Adye. Nineteenth Century, November, 1895. Brief historical 
sketch of Gibraltar as a military post. ‘‘ Algeria Past and Present.’’ Sir R. Lambert- 
Playfair. Chamber's Journal, 1899. ‘‘ French Influences in Morocco.’’ Publie Opinion, 
March 1, 1900. ‘‘ Morocco as a Mission Field.’”” J. E. B. Meakim. Missionary Review, 
June, 1900. 


CRITICAL STUDIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
I. AN EPIC: ‘“‘THE SONG OF ROLAND.’’ 
BY PROFESSOR FREDERICK M. WARREN. 


‘* Taillefer, qui mult bien chantout, 
Sur un cheval qui tost alout, 
Devant le duc alout chantunt 
De Karlemaigne et de Rollant 
E d’Olliver e des vassals 
Qui moururent en Rencevals. 
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ITH these lines the old chronicler Wace begins in his ‘‘ Romance 
of Rollo’’ the story of the fateful battle of Hastings. And his 
account may be relied on, though written a century later than 
the great event; for Wace was already an old man, removed 
but one generation from the followers of the Conqueror. The 

recital of the deeds of Roland and Oliver and the tradition of the last 
fight of Charlemagne’s paladins led the Norman invaders to their victory. 
They did not show themselves ungrateful to their poetical general, for it 
is in this description of the struggle at Senlac that we find the earliest 
mention of the ‘‘ Song of Roland.”’ 

Its career previous to 1066 may be surmised. The heroic epic poetry 
of France, of which the ‘‘ Song of Roland’”’ is the best known example, 
grew up in much the same way that the Greek epic had grown, so many 
centuries earlier. Its beginnings were humble, almost accidental. Popu- 
lar tradition and the enthusiasm of a nation developed petty facts and 
made them notable and representative. If we take the ‘‘ Song of Roland ”’ 
as an instance, we find that it has a historical basis in a misfortune which 
overtook Charlemagne as he was withdrawing his army from an invasion 
of Spain in 778. Bishop Eginhart, the biographer of the great emperor, 
says in his ‘‘ Life of Charlemagne,’’ written in Latin in the ninth century, 
that as the Franks were retreating through the Pyrenees the mountaineers 
fell on their rear-guard and crushed it. Among the slain were Eggihard, 
the provost; Anselme, count of the palace; and ‘‘ Roland, prefect of the 
Breton Marches.’’ Epic fame with its usual partiality has preserved the 
name of but one of these leaders. The Latin annalist completes his 
mention of the defeat by adding that Charlemagne was unable to avenge 
his vassals, for the light-armed hillmen had dispersed to their homes the 
moment the deed was done. 

+? 


1** Taillefer, who could sing very well, On a horse which could gallop fast, Went on 
before the Duke singing Of Charlemagne and Roland Of Oliver and the vassals Who 
died at Roncesvalles.’’— As the Norman host approached the English army, the chronicle 
goes on to say, Taillefer asked of Duke William the honor of striking the first blow. It 
was granted. He first ran an Englishman through with his lance, and then with drawn 
sword and crying out ‘‘ Come on! come on! What are you doing? Strike! strike!”’ he 
spurred into the hostile lines and was surrounded by the foe, 
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From this real event came the ‘‘ Song of Roland,’”’ that we know. The 
stages of its growth must have been slow. At first some one of the 
returned imperial army, perhaps a retainer of Roland himself who had 
escaped the destruction of the rear-guard, may have told of the disaster 
to his friends and relatives who had remained at home. He would have 
praised the prowess of the unfortunate leader and magnified the number 
of his enemies. They would have overcome so stout a knight only when 
his armor had been hacked to shreds and his sword broken in his mighty 
hand. Such a narrative would be well calculated to excite the devotion 
of Roland’s feudatories. They would have passed it from mouth to 
mouth. One of their number endowed with unusual musical gifts — and 
we may fancy him a descendant of those German singers who had overrun 
Gaul in the barbaric invasion — would have modulated it to a chant or a 
rhythmical recitative adapted to the larger audience of the market, the 
crossroads or even baronial halls. The lyric poem of Roland would be 
born. 

Years go by. The memory of the knight Roland and the circumstances 
attending his last hours have faded from among his countrymen. They 
rely upon the bard and the song for their knowledge of his career. Per- 
haps the poem itself has passed into other lands, and is sung by a minstrel 
who had no direct acquaintance with its hero. There is room now for 
the fancy to play. The audience desires to hear about the events which 
led to the defeat, and whether Roland had comrades in his extremity. 
The old or new singer is only too willing to respond to these desires, and 
an imaginary account, purely narrative in its nature, is prefaced to the 
lyric eulogy. The first step towards an epic poem is taken. 

A whole generation has passed away. Bards and listeners are new. 
Events have dimmed. History yields to tradition, and our narrative-lyric 
poem drifts farther away from its actual source. More details of the 
occurrences which led to Roland’s death are demanded and given. They 
are wholly imaginary. The poet explains how his hero came to such a 
pass. It must have beenonlythroughtreason. His death could not have 
been compassed by mere tribesmen, armed with bows and slings. Such a 
fighter could only have succumbed to men of his own rank and equipment. 
The battle took place in the Pyrenees, and therefore Roland’s enemies 
must have been the formidable Arabs of Spain, another addition to the 
narrative part of the recital. 

A third generation replaces the second. Freed from all possibility of 
historical control, the story of Roland gathers to itself the traditions of 
other knights and other events. New episodes appear in it devoted to 
the praise of Roland’s companions in arms. The treason is made more 
vivid and repugnant by being ascribed to one of Roland’s own family, a 
knight of the court. He it is who induced the Arabs, once beaten by the 
emperor, to rally and pursue his rear-guard. And the plot thus outlined 
receives a dramatic solution in the return of the French army, the 
vengeance it takes on the Saracens and the punishment of the traitor 
who in betraying Roland has betrayed the sovereign. In this stage of 
the poem’s development we can find hardly a trace of the old lyric song. 
Nearly everything is narrative, verging on the epic. And the last, the 
genuine epic phase is reached, when under the twofold influence of race 
and creed, Roland, the individual knight, ruined by his private enemies, 
is made the representative of the emperor and France, and dies defending 
the cause of Christianity against the onslaughts of unbelievers. The plot 
and the spirit have at last attained a harmonious fusion. Only episodes 
wholly foreign to the original story can now extend its length. 

It is hardly probable that the song sung by Taillefer had taken on this 
more extended form. It would have been too long and too indirect fer 
the purpose. Some intermediate version would have been more approp:: - 
ate. And many such versions must have existed, handed down from 
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memory to memory. But the only version that we now know is the one 
that was intrusted to manuscript not long after Taillefer’s song was 
stifled by the English. It is the long epic poem of some four thousand 
decasyllabic lines which we call the ‘‘ Song of Roland.’’? The manuscript 
which gives us the best idea of this completed poem is preserved in the 
Bodleian library at the University of Oxford. It itself is a minstrel’s 
copy belonging to the last part of the twelfth century. The lost original 
seems to have been a century earlier. The pdem is divided into strophes 
or laisses which are held together by the same assonance. Each laisse 
ends with the refrain or cadence, Aoi. The minstrel sang or intoned 
each laisse to the accompaniment of a vielle, or primitive violin. The 
story as he told it at the end of the eleventh century, three hundred 
years after Roncesvalles, is as follows: 





Charlemagne has been warring seven years in Spain and has conquered 
all the country with the exception of the stronghold of Saragossa. The 
Moslem emir of that town, Marsile, holds.a council to consider how to rid 
himself of the French. He is advised to offer tribute and give hostages 
against his appearance at Aix-la-Chapelle, Charlemagne’s capital, and 
his baptism there as a Christian. In this way the invaders will be 
induced to withdraw, and he will be free of them by sacrificing the lives 
of the hostages he pledges. This advice is accepted, and Marsile’s mes- 
sengers reach the emperor seated among his vassals in a park. Charle- 
magne hears the proposal of the Saracens and in a council of his barons 
held under a pine decides to accept it in spite of the opposition of his 
nephew, Roland, who reminds his suzerain of the murder of an embassy 
he had sent to Marsile years before at the latter’s request. 

This point decided, Charlemagne looks around for an ambassador. Sev- 
eral paladins are proposed, to be rejected by the emperor, who finally, 
at Roland’s suggestion, chooses Roland’s stepfather, Ganelon. Then is 
depicted the rage of Ganelon who thinks he is going to his death. He 
threatens Roland with his vengeance should he return. He arms himself, 
takes Charlemagne’s glove and wand, as tokens of his authority, and 
rides off with the Saracen messengers, after sending farewell greetings 
to his family in ‘‘ sweet France.’? On the way he listens to Charle- 
magne’s praises from the mouth of his escort, and assures its leader, 
Blancandrin, that Roland is the great obstacle to peace. He enters into 
an agreement with Blancandrin to betray Roland. 

Marsile greets Ganelon, but on hearing his message and threat is 
hardly restrained from piercing him with an arrow. Finally he consents 
to read Charles’s letter and meet Ganelon privately. At the interview 
it is arranged for Marsile to send the tribute and hostages, which will 
determine the withdrawal of the main army of the Christians, and then 
with an overwhelming force surprise the rear-guard under Roland. 
Roland’s death will deprive the emperor of his greatest aid. Ganelon 
swears the treason on the relics in the hilt of his sword, Murgleis. Mar- 
sile swears to the attack onthe Koran. Many presents are showered by 
the Saracen chiefs on Ganelon, who rides back to the French camp. He 
finds Charlemagne, and tells him that three hundred thousand armed men 
of the infidels had sailed away and encountered a storm which had 
destroyed them all. The French thus reassured break camp and start 
for sweet France. 

That night the emperor dreams that his lance is shattered by Ganelon 
and that a hound saves him from the attack of a bear and a leopard. 
The next day Ganelon advises him to place the rear-guard under Roland’s 
command. The latter welcomes such a charge and upbraids his stepfather 
for intimating that he fears the post. He receives Charlemagne’s bow, 
but will take with him only twenty thousand men, his friend Oliver, Arch- 
bishop Turpin and the other paladins of the emperor, They will hold the 
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mountain passes. The rest of the army, weary of the long exile, gladly 
turn their faces homeward. 
‘* Halt sunt li pui e li val tenebrus, 
Les roches bises, li destreit merveillus. 
Le jur passerent Franceis 4 grant dulur: 
De quinze liures en ot hum la rimur. 
Pois que il vienent & la Tere majur, 
Virent Guascuigne la tere lur seignur. 
Dunc lur remembret des fieus e des honurs 
E des pulceles e des gentils uixurs: 
Cel n’en i ad vi de pitiet ne plurt.’’* 

But Charles weeps for Roland and for his peers, remembering his dream 
of Ganelon. And well he may, for Marsile summoning all his vassals is 
pressing hard after the rear-guard. Many are the Moslem nobles who 
boast of the victory they will win. The Christian rear-guard hear the 
trumpets sounding; Roland rejoices that he is to fight for his sovereign. 
“The pagans are wrong and the Christians are right,’’ he cries to his 
men. 

Oliver, from a hill, spies out the advancing host. He urges Roland to 
sound his horn to call back the main body of the French. Roland fears 
for his reputation, and refuses. He trusts to his good sword, Durendal. 
He encourages his followers, who are also admonished by Archbishop 
Turpin to sustain Christianity and confess their sins. He will absolve 
them, and if they die the ‘‘ higher Paradise ’’ will receive them as holy 
martyrs. The battle is joined. Four times the Moslems assail the 
Christian host, and four times they are beaten back. Fiercest is the fifth 
onslaught, and when it is at last repulsed but sixty French can respond 
to the summons of their dauntless leader. Roland sees the destruction 
and wishes to sound his horn, but Oliver affirms it would be an act of dis- 
honor and rebukes his friend for having rejected his advice to call Carles 
back before it was too late: ‘‘ Better is moderation than foolhardiness. 
The French are dead through your folly.’’ Turpin stops their dispute 
and bids Roland sound, though too late to save their own lives. At least 
Charlemagne, hearing the horn, will avenge them. Roland blows. The 
hills and valleys resound. Charles hears it thirty leagues away. Again 
Roland sounds; and 
‘From his mouth gushes the red blood; The temples of his forehead are broken. . Very 
great is the echo of the horn he holds. Charles hears it, as he passes through the defiles, 
Naimes hears it, the French listen to it. The king says, ‘I hear Roland’s horn: Never 
would he sound it were he not fighting.’ ’’ 

Once more he sounds and the knights around Charlemagne arm for the 
fray and spur back to the relief of their comrades. 

Roland looks about him. The ground is covered with the slain. He 
tearfully laments the knights of France. He then draws Durendal and 
rushes on the pagans. He cuts off Marsile’s right hand, and beheads his 
son. But the Ethiopians come to the rescue of the infidels, and Oliver, 
mortally wounded, blinded by blood, yet fighting madly, strikes out, hits 
Roland unawares and splits his gemmed helmet. 

** At the blow Roland looked at him, And asked him gently and softly: ‘ Comrade, did 
you do it on purpose? I am Roland who is wont to love you so; You had not challenged 
me in any way.’ Said Oliver: ‘Now I hear you speak; I do not see you: May God see 
you! I have struck you; pardon me the blow.’ Roland answers: ‘I am not hurt. { 
pardon you here and before God.’ At this word the one inclines before the other.’ 


Oliver feels death coming. He cdismounts, confesses his sins and 


t+ 


*** High are the hills and dark the valleys, Gray the rocks, wonderful the passes. The 
French passed with great difficulty that day: You heard the noise they made for fifteen 
l around. Afterwards they come to the greater land, Saw Gascony the country of 
their lord. Then they remember the fiefs and the honors, And the maidens and the 
noble wives: No one of them but weeps from tenderness.”’ 
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‘* prays God with joined hands to give him Paradise, And bless Charles 
and sweet France, His. comrade Roland above all men.’’ With these 
words on his lips he expires. Roland faints at the sight. 

When he recovers he finds Archbishop Turpin and Walter de l’Hum the 


only survivors among the Christians. Turpin sells his life dearly. Pagans. 


Roland, weak from loss of blood which flows from his broken temple, 
sounds his horn feebly. Charlemagne hears it and answers with sixty 
thousand trumpets and the war-cry of Monjoie. The valleys and the 
hills resound. The pagans discharge their last flight of arrows and darts, 


and flee. Roland is still uninjured by the foe. He hastens to Turpin’s . 


relief, binds up his wounds and gathers about the archbishop the dead 
paladins one by one, that they may receive a last blessing., He finds 
Oliver, embraces him closely, praises him, and weeps and faints. Turpin 


would fain bring water in his horn to revive him, but his heart weakens ~ 


and he falls dead on the way. Roland recovers and prays for the arch- 
bishop’s soul. 

The brain is oozing from Roland’s ears. He seizes Durendal and would 
break it on the hard rock. But the steel resists ten repeated strokes. 
He recalls his conquests won by Durendal and strikes again. The sword 
remains unbroken: 

‘* When the Count sees that he cannot break it, Very softly he laments over it to himself: 
‘ Ah! Durendal, how beautiful and holy thou art! In thy gilded hilt there are many relics: 


A tooth of St. Peter, blood of St. Basil, Hair of my lord St. Denis, Garments of St. Mary. 
It is not right that pagans should possess thee; Thou shouldst be served by Christians.’’ 


Death now invades his heart. Under a pine he lays himself with sword 
and horn beneath him and with head towards the foe, ‘‘ That Charles 
might say and all his people’’ that he died a victor. He confesses his 
sins and lifts his glove to God. ‘‘ Angels from heaven descend near him. 
God sends him his angel cherubim, St. Raphael, St. Michel of the Peril. 
Together with them came St. Gabriel. The soul of the Count they bear to 
Paradise. ”’ 

Charlemagne reaches the field of battle. The.sun is stayed in its 
course that he may complete the vengeance he takes. That night Gabriel 
watches by the emperor’s bed. But grievous dreams trouble his sleep. 

Marsile returns to Saragossa maimed and bleeding. An ally comes to 
him from Babylon, Balagant by name. Marsile sends him the keys of 
Saragossa. Charlemagne weeps over Roland and buries the bodies of his 
paladins. Balagant joins battle with him, is defeated after a bloody 
combat and killed by the emperor himself. The French return through 
France to Aix-la-Chapelle. There Oliver’s sister, the beautiful Alda, who 
is betrothed to Roland, demands her lover of the monarch. He offers 
her his son Louis in Roland’s stead. 

‘* Alda replies: ‘ This saying is a strange one to me. Please God his saints and his 
angels That Roland dead I do not remain alive.’ She loses her color, she falls at Charle- 


magne’s feet. Immediately she is lifeless. May God have mercy on her soul! The French 
barons weep over her and pity her.’’ 


At Aix Ganelon is tried for treason, after being harshly beaten by 
serfs. His kinsmen are held as hostages, and one of them comes forward 
as his champion. But Thierry, who maintains Ganelon’s guilt, kills the 
champion after a fierce fight, the hostages are hung and Ganelon is torn 
to pieces by wild horses. Marsile’s queen is captured, baptized as a 
Christian, and the poems ends with a summons by Gabriel to the unwilling 
emperor to take the field once more for the triumph of the faith. 


The burden therefore of the ‘‘ Song of Roland ’’ is the struggle between 
the followers of the Cross and the adherents of the Moslem religion. 
The mountaineers who attacked the Frankish rear-guard at Roncesvalles, 
in 778, are magnified into the nobles of a great nation, the Arabs of the 
Péninsula. A religious creed is the central point of the first epic poem 
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of France, and religion became the animating spirit of the whole group 
which followed it. The rough warriors of medieval France overflow 
with zeal for the faith. They charge for Christianity and they die con- 
fessing their sins and absolved by their archbishop. We find in this body 
of literature the same ideas that moved theCrusaders. Indeed ‘‘ Roland ’’ 
is antecedent to the First Crusade and may have prepared the way for it 
quite as much as the preaching of Peter the Hermit. 

Only less in importance to the notion of religion in ‘‘ Roland ’’ is its _ 
picture of feudal loyalty. As the old German chieftains of Roman times 
were attended by a picked body of companions, so Charlemagne is sur- 
rounded by paladins who willingly die for him. ‘‘ Well should we be here 
for our king,’’ cries Roland to Oliver. ‘‘ For one’s lord one should suffer 
distress And endure great heat and cold; And lose for him one’s skin and 
one’s hair.’” And Roland expires remembering ‘‘ sweet France, the men 
of his lineage, Charlemagne, his lord, who had nurtured him,’’ thus link- 
ing fatherland, family and sovereign .together by one common chain of 
patriotism and vassalage. 

Closely bound up with the trait of loyalty is the sentiment of friendship 
as typified by Roland and Oliver. They live together and almost die 
together. Their union of mind is complete. Their desire to increase 
their mutual affection is seen in Roland’s betrothal to Oliver’s sister, 
Alda. They would become kin before the law, as they were already 
related in their hearts. To this friendship Roland offers the. last service 
in his power: 


** Roland turns back, he goes to scour the field. He has found his companion Oliver. 
Closely to his breast he has pressed him. As well as he can he comes back to the arch- 
bishop, Upon a shield he has couched him with the other peers; And the archbishop has 
absolved and blessed him. Then his grief and pity redouble. ‘ Beautiful companion Oliver,’ 
said Roland, ‘ You were son of the good Count Renier, Who held the Genoese Marches; 
For breaking lances, destroying shields, And for defending and counselling worthy men, 
And for conquering and troubling wicked ones, In no land was there a better knight.’ ’’ 


Love has but a short réle in this epic song. Religion and strife quite 
crowd it out. At the hour of death Roland is absolved in the performance 
of his duties as a knight, a vassal and a friend. He has no thought for 
his betrothed far away in sweet France. He passes away a warrior 
and not a lover. But the woman, condemned to inaction in her 
solitary home, lives only in her thoughts of the distant knight. It is the 
hope of his return which makes existence endurable to her, and when that 
hope is gone, though Charlemagne offer her his son’s hand and she may be 
one day empress, she has no other desire than her lord and leaves the 
earth which he has ceased to tread. 

As the ‘‘ Song of Roland’’ was among the earliest works of French 
literature it was among the most popular. Around it gathered and grew 
a whole body of epic poetry, with the same central idea of opposition to 
the infidels, the ‘same notions of feudal loyalty and patriotism. Successive 
generations adapted the song to their own literary standards, it crossed 
the Channel with Duke William as we have seen, it penetrated Scandinavia 
and Germany. It even invaded Spain again, while in Italy, after under- 
going modifications of form and substance, it burst forth into glorious 
renaissance in the poems of Boiardo and Ariosto. The ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” 
the great romantic composition of the golden age of Italian literature, 
is the final and most artistic form of the war-song of Roncesvalles. 


** La Chanson de Roland.’’ Edited by Léon Gautier. Paris. Old and modern French 
texts on opposite pages. ‘‘ Song of Roland’’ done into English verse, by J. 0’ 
** Chanson de Roland.’’ Translated by L. Rabillon. New York, 1885. 
**The Song of Roland,’ with verse ren of typical p , by Way and Spencer. 
Macmillan & Co. Articles on theSong: ‘‘ es Critiques sur |’Histoire de la littérature 
frangaise,’’ L. Brunetiére. Iére ie. Paris. ‘‘ Popular Romances of the Middle 
a . W. Cox and E. H. Jones. London, 1872.; pp. 320-348. Edinburg 
Review, Vol. 153, pp. 370-390. Harper’s Monthly, Vol. 64, pp. 505-515. 





THE INNER LIFE OF FENELON. 


BR 68 BY REV. CHARLES M. STUART, D.D. 1 iM 
(Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute.) 


}Y common consent there is no more winsome character in the Charm of character. 

religious history of France than that of Frangois de Salignac de 

la Mothe Fénelon, archbishop of Cambrai. The charm exercised 

upon all who ever came in contact with him, in person or through 

the medium of his writings, is admirably illustrated in the remark 
of Rousseau who, to a friend’s ‘‘If Fénelon were alive you would be 
orthodox,’’ replied, ‘‘ Ah! I would be his valet in the hope that I might 
become like him.’’ Landor’s estimate of Fénelon as ‘‘ the fairest appari- 
tion Christianity ever presented,’’ may appear to some over-ardent, but it 
represents exactly the feeling with which one rises from a study of Féne- 
lon’s life and writings. The brave but profligate Earl of Peterborough, 
after a visit to Fénelon, writes of him as ‘‘ a delicious creature,’’ and 
adds, ‘‘ but I was forced to get away from him as fast as I possibly 
could else he would have made me pious.’’ Even students who, ecclesias- 
tically, are farthest removed from Fénelon in their sympathies yield to 
the fascination of his person. An English reviewer who makes the life of Fascination of 
Fénelon a point of departure for.a series of strictures upon Romanism, Person. 
yet finds in the man ‘‘ a sublimity of character which seems identified with 
the Gospel as delivered by Jesus Christ Himself ;’’ and our own Channing, 
ever restrained and critical, declares that ‘‘ seldom has a purer mind been 
tabernacled in flesh,’’ and that ‘‘ such a man is enough to place within 
the pale of our charity the whole body to which he belongs.’’ : 

The external conditions of Fénelon’s life are briefly these: He was born Early life. 

on the family estate at Perigord in southwestern France August 6, 1651; 
his early training was directed by the father, a man of simple and devout 
habit of mind. At twelve school life began in the college at Cahors and 
was continued, later, under the supervision of an uncle, at the Plessis 
college in Paris. At fifteen the lad was put forward to preach and 
enrolled at the seminary of Saint Sulpice with whose director, the saintly 
Tronson, he at once established the most friendly relations. Diverted by 
the persuasion of friends from missionary work first in Canada, later in Superior and 
Greece, the young enthusiast became a power among the neglected poor Priest. 
of the parish of Saint Sulpice, whence he is taken in virtue of his graces 
and accomplishments to become superior of a school for the training of 
young women of good families reclaimed from Protestantism to Roman- 
ism. Upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Fénelon was com- 
missioned by the court to undertake the reconciliation of the disaffected 
in Poitou, in which delicate mission he was measurably successful; at this 
time, too, began his friendship with Madame Guyon which was so power- 
fully to affect his career. In 1689 he was appointed preceptor to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and challenged the homage of the most skeptical by 
the transformation wrought in that most unpromising character. ‘‘ The 
marvel,’’ says one historian, ‘‘ is, that in so short a time devotion and 
grace should have made a new being of him [the Duke], and changed so 
many redoubtable faults into the entirely opposite virtues.’’ Six years 
later Fénelon received the appointment to the see of Cambrai, in some Archbishop of 
respects the least desirable of church preferments; and soon after came Cambrai. 
the rupture with Bossuet and the decree of exile from Paris. For the 
remaining twenty years of life Fénelon gave himself unreservedly to the 
work of his diocese, suffering the displeasure of the court and the formal, 
though perfunctory, condemnation of the Pope, and on January 7, 1715, 
he died, the most venerated and beloved figure of Europe. 
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In estimating the virtue of Fénelon’s “‘ inner life,’’ one must take 
account of the special temptations to compromise with less exalted stand- 
ards of living. Fénelon had supreme gifts for success in society and at 
court, which were virtually doomed to disuse in a society and at a court 
where spiritual religion was regarded as a threat and a menace. One 
has only to recall that it was the court of Louis XIV. to realize something 
of the difficulty the best-intentioned would have in maintaining a high 
degree of spirituality. There were sturdy souls, not a few, even about 
such a monarch; but they maintained their integrity at the perpetual risk 
of the king’s displeasure. The king who “‘ environed his wife with mis- 
tresses and never thought himself sufficiently adored unless his weaknesses 
were included in the worship,’’ was not likely to encourage the presence 
of men or ministers whose lives were a constant criticism upon his own 
conduct. At such a court, with his endowments, Fénelon, by slight com- 
pliances could have had any preferment he chose. In personal appearance 
he was so distinguished that, Saint Simon says, ‘‘ it was difficult to take 
one’s eyes off him;’’ and he had a genius for making people love him so 
that, as the same writer says, ‘‘ in spite of disgrace at court, they gath- 
ered together to talk of him, regret him, long after him, cling more and 
more to him like the Jews to Jerusalem, and sigh and hope for his return, 
even as that unhappy race waits and sighs after the Messiah.’’ His 
genius for letters was only less than his genius for religion; and one 
recent English critic has found something in him of Virgil, Sidney and 
Berkeley,— with an abatement, it is true, from the transcendent literary 
genius of the Mantuan, but with all ‘‘ the romance, the high breeding, the 
inexpressible charm of Sidney, and more than a touch of his chivalry; 
and also the unaffected piety and quiet grace of the Irish bishop.’’ Upon 
his first appearance at court Fénelon attracted the attention and commanded 
the confidence of the king’s favorite, Madame de Maintenon; he was 
regarded with particular affection by Bossuet, whose influence at court 
was paramount, and he was the close and beloved friend of Beauvilliers, 
the most honored and trusted dignitary about the person of the king. 
Though less than forty years old Fénelon was a center of interest in the 
most brilliant court of Europe; every avenue to political and ecclesiastical 
power and prestige was open to him; he was, in a sense not true of any 
other man of his time, the pride and darling of his nation. 

A man must have a symmetrical nature, and one thoroughly penetrated 
with the mind and temper of Jesus Christ, to preserve his moral equi- 
librium under such conditions. That Fénelon did preserve his equilibrium 
is not in question by friend or foe. The most trying ordeal of life, the 
ordeal of success, he came through, with no touch of weakness or of 
blame upon him. His apparent indifference to preferment arose from no 
insensibility to the good opinion of men or to the worth and opportunities 
of office, but from the conviction always clear and dominant in him that 
to do the will of God most perfectly one must not force or even attempt 
to direct the spirit of God who allotted to every man his work at the 
proper time in an unmistakable way. 

A test not less critical of goodness than that of success is that of 
adversity. Fénelon’s popularity was of short duration. In a few years 
the whole temper of the world had changed for him. Madame de Main- 
tenon was cold, the king was hostile, Bossuet was outraged, the 
dignitaries of the court found it to their advantage to have slight remem- 
brance and no regret for the person of the now exiled archbishop. Only 
the saints, the sages and the poor remained loyal. Beauvilliers, indeed, 
resisted the king, placing his resignation in the royal hands and offering 
to withdraw from court rather than renounce loyalty to his friend; a few 
others, too, notably his royal pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, maintained 
their love, though all communication had to be clandestine. Truly, if 
ever man experienced to the full the hitter reverses of worldly fortune 
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and the sharpness of ingratitude, it was Fénelon during the last twenty 
years of his life. 

But through this ordeal also Fénelon came with the luster of his sanc- 
tity untarnished. Human nature finds it easy to condone resentment in 
a man against those who have done him an injury. But Fénelon had the 
higher law of forgiveness and charity for his ideal. ‘‘ Louis XIV.,’’ we 
are told, ‘‘ laid heavy hands upon him and deprived him of offices and 
honors; exiied him from all cities and places outside of Cambrai; 
disgraced, imprisoned and banished his friends, and exerted his power in 
exacting ecclesiastical condemnation from the unwilling court of Rome. 
But Fénelon had no resentment. He was loyal in heart and action to the 
very last, and found an apology for the king’s conduct in‘ the latter’s 
deficient education.’’ Again, Bossuet’s treatment of his old friend was 
cruel and unfair in the highest degree; when fairly beaten in debate he 
did not hesitate to resort to the syllogism of violence, compelling Rome’s 
condemnation of Fénelon through the interference of the French monarch. 
When the contest was over, a friend, having spoken admiringly of Bossuet 
in Fénelon’s presence, was afraid that the latter might be offended, 
whereupon Fénelon, sincerely distressed, said with emotion, ‘‘ What can 
he think of me if he shrinks from mentioning before me a man whose 
genius and vast knowledge must forever be an honor to his age and his 
country as well as to his church?’’ Such magnanimity is possible only to 
a very weak or to a very great nature. It was in very deed an ‘“‘ Imita- 
tion of Christ’’ which made it possible for Fénelon to say when it was 
intimated to him that the Pope would condemn his book: ‘‘ If God does 
not choose to make any further use of me in my ministry, I shall give 
myself up to loving Him for the rest of my life, being no longer able to 
work towards making others love Him.”’ 

There is no explanation of Fénelon’s character apart from his religion. 
True, he was natively modest, amiable, refined and high-minded, but 
others have been similarly endowed who never achieved that special eleva- 
tion of character we call saintliness, and which was Fénelon’s distinguish- 
ing characteristic. It is sometimes charged against Fénelon that his idea 
of religion was effeminate, mystical and impracticable. But Fénelon’s 
own character is the unanswerable demonstration of its consistency with 
exceptional manliness, sagacity and successful achievement. ‘‘ True 
piety,’’ he says to his favorite royal pupil, ‘‘ has in it nothing weak, 
nothing sad, nothing constrained. It enlarges the heart, it is simple, 
free and attractive. The kingdom of God does not consist in a scrupulous 
observance of petty details, but in a due performance of the duties which 
belong to every condition of life.’’ The avowed defender of Madame 
Guyon and of the principles of Quietism, Fénelon’s interpretation of that 
system is altogether rational, scriptural and practical. The three things 
for which he: contends are very simple and fundamental. He contends 
that the Gospel has made it possible for every human being (1) to love 
God with all the heart; (2) to subdue and expel every untoward and 
rebellious temper and affection, and (8) to accept God’s direction implicitly 
in all the affairs of life. His exercises for the achievement of this con- 
dition are the commonplace exercises of prayer, meditation, the study of 
scripture, holy living and unceasing benevolence. However the metaphysics 
of Quietism may be expounded and héwever they may have been stated by 
himself, for dialectical purposes, this was Fénelon’s practical exposition 
of the system, the one which he accepted as the rule of his own life. 

To Fénelon God always came as the Father, as the pitying and purify- 
‘ing friend of the soul, capable of being known and loved with a knowledge 
and love more intimate and enduring than any that might exist between 
man and man. To him indeed God alone was the medium through which 
the love of man for man could become perfect. ‘‘ We never love our 
neighbor so well,’’ he says, ‘‘as inGod and for Him. . . . The true 
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way of loving one’s friends is to love them in God and to love God in 
them; to love what He has made them, and to bear for love of Him, with 
what He has not made them.’’ And this love of God has in it nothing 
merely sentimental, mystic, ecstatic; it is eminently sane and practical. 

“* This love only demands of us an innocent and well regulated habit of life. It only 
requires us to do for God what common reason would enjoin. . ... It does not exact 
ordinarily startling heroic deeds, or a renunciation of rightfully a property, or of 
the advantages appertaining to each man’s natural position. . . . It alters, disturbs, 
changes nothing in the order of things God has established. It leaves the great to their 
greatness, only causing them to be lowly in His hand who has made them great. It leaves 
the lowly in the dust and makes them to rejoice to be naught save in Him.’ 

The unalterable and invariable habit of the truly religious man’s life, 
according to Fénelon’s view of religion, is that he should ‘*‘ commence each 
undertaking with a simple view to God’s glory, continue it without 
distraction and finish it without impatience,’’—a maxim which, on its 
human side, embodies the very essence of ‘‘ practical ’’ Christianity. 

It is this practical and discerning quality in Fénelon’s idea of religion 
that has given him such wide acceptance as a religious guide and teacher. 
It may be doubted whether any teacher outside of the New Testament 
has had so far-reaching and so helpful an influence. His maxims deal 
with the innermost heart of religion. He says: 

‘The general rule for the right employment of our time is to accustom ourselves to live 
in immediate depéndence on the spirit. of God, receiving each moment that help which it 
may please Him to bestow, consulting Him in those difficulties in which we may have to 
make any prompt decision, referring to Him in all our weakness, calling upon Him and lift- 
ing up our thoughts to Him whenever our hearts, drawn aside by outward objects, are inclined 
to stray from our true road, and tend, in any degree towards forgetfulness of God.’’ 

He rightly makes much of prayer. ‘‘ Prayer is so valuable, it is the 
source of so much blessing, that he who has once truly found this treasure 
to be his own, cannot but turn to it at every opportunity.’’ Perfect 
prayer, with him, ‘‘ must be the love of God. Union with God in prayer 
must be the result of faithful obedience to His will; by this alone must 
we measure our love to Him.’’ He writes to the young Duke of Burgundy: 

**T beseech you, let prayer nourish your soul as your meals nourish your body; let your 
fixed seasons of prayer keep you in God’s presence through the day and His presence, fre- 
quently remembered through it, be an ever-fresh spring of prayer. Such a brief, loving 
recollection of God renews a man’s whole being, quiets his passions, supplies light and 
counsel in difficulty, gradually subdues the temper and causes him to possess his soul in 
patience, or, rather, gives it up to the possession of God.’’ 

Next to prayer, as a devotional exercise, Fénelon emphasizes quiet 
meditation or as he calls it, ‘‘ recollection’’— the act of deliberately 
abstracting one’s self from one’s surroundings to come face to face with 
God. ‘‘Do not try to make long meditations,’ he advises the duke, 
** but every morning get some time for a brief one; and let this medita- 
tion be more a matter of heart than intellect, less of argument than of 
simple affection; little of methodical arrangement, a great deal of faith 
and love.’’ Upon the virtue of self-examination he has the following 
helpful counsel: ‘‘ It is a constant attention to God’s will that enables us 
to perform it from hour to hour; not self-contemplation or the frequent 
examination of our own state which, often indeed, it pleases God to con- 
ceal from us.’’ In the important exercises of dealing with temptation his 
counsel is, ‘‘ Give up without reserve and without delay all that may 
increase or reawaken the temptation; and turn instantly to God in the 
temptation suffering no question whatever to interrupt our immediate 
return to God.’’ In the even more important exercise of dealing with 
our faults he counsels: 

‘* When we perceive an inclination to do wrong, before we have committed a fault, we 
must abstain from it; but after we have committed it, we must courageously éndure the 
humiliation that follows. Faults are vent cured by inquietude and vexation with ourselves ; 
on the contrary, this mg mig Be only the impatience of pride at the view of its own 
downfall. The only use, be made of such errors is to submit quietly to the humilia- 
tion they bring, for it is not being humble to resist humility. i 
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Fénelon finds a place in his view of religion for amusements: 


‘When amusements are innocent in themselves and when we are called upon to take 
our part in them in the order of Providence, it is only necessary that we should do so in 
moderation and as in God’s sight. . . . Even our amusements, however useless in 
themselves, will become profitable if one only enters upon them as that which is suitable 
and in order to obey God therein.’’ 


Enough has been given to indicate the secret and source of Fénelon’s 
consummate achievement in exemplifying the Christian life. It was in 
him as it must be in every man, not a special endowment, but a steady, 
persistent and inflexible determination to know and do the will of God 
through an intelligent and unwearying use of the most sensible and 
rational means to that end. And he has shown again what the true 
Christian always does show, that ‘‘ the true and only alliance with God 
is through the inward order of a balanced heart and the outward of a 
blameless life.’’ 

The standard life of Fénelon is that by Cardinal Bausset, the substance of which has been 
given in English by Butler. A very important and interesting volume (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) contains ‘‘ The Adventures of Telemachus’’ with Lamartine’s brief life of Fénelon 
and Villemain’s essay upon his character and genius. An excellent account is that by Mrs. 
H. L. Lear in the series of Christian Biography published by the Rivingtons. There are 
countless ‘‘ Selections ’’ from the writings of Fénelon, among which may be noted ‘‘ Coun- 
sels for Men’’ and ‘‘ Counsels for Women,”’ published by Longmans, Green & Co. Of 
magazine articles perhaps the most important are The Catholie World, XI. 613; Christian 
Examiner, VI. 1; Princeton Review, XXV. 165; Leisure Hour, XIV., and Littell’s Living 
Age, CCV. 492. 
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ARCHITECTS OF FATE, 


we start out upon a new year of 
study, we face with new ambition 
the ever fresh and inviting problem 
of ‘‘ self education.’’ But the very 


abundance of opportunities which 
offer themselves is at times bewildering ; and 
in order that we may surely keep our bearings 
and sail a straight course, we may at the 
outset take for our inspiration those words 
of the wise philosopher: ‘‘ The end of educa- 
tion is to help us to choose the best things.’’ 


How clearly the old sage understood human 
nature. Who of us has not suffered from 
that present-day demon who would goad 
us into futile attempts to be ‘‘ up-to-date,’’ 
as if that were not the peculiar province of 
dictionaries and their kindred. How instinct- 
ively we shrink from the human encyclopedia. 
But this power to choose the best things, 
this surely is an alluring possibility that 
appeals to us all. What then shall be our 
attitude to our new year of study so that our 
power to choose may be greater nine months 
hence than it is now? Perhaps we cannot 
do better at the beginning than to remind 
ourselves that growth means not only exercise 
but sometimes strenuous effort. Indeed, a 
true thinker of our own day has said, ‘‘ real 
struggling is of itself real living. No 
ennobling thing of this earth is ever to be 
had by man on any other terms.’’ We may 
remind ourselves also that self-education for 
us may be very different from that for some 
one else. We shall learn much from others 
but after all must grow in our own way. 
Was it not Emerson who said, ‘‘ It is your 
development that is the essential thing. 
Read an author to get his message for you.’’ 
And this being true let us live as much as we 
may with the great authors who have a 
message worth hearing. Weshall meet with 
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many of them in our Chautauqua studies for 
this year and they will be safe guides in our 
chosen work of self-education. Let us read 
and reread them till they enter into our lives. 
** The world will be changed for you when 
you have assimilated the master’s thought.’’ 


NEW COURSES FOR C. L. 8S. C. GRADUATES. 


Never has a new C. L. S. C. year offered 
to graduate Chautauquans more varied and 
alluring paths for literary pilgrimages than 
those mapped out for the coming months. 
Of these mention must first be made of a 
course on Russia which we cordially recom- 
mend to every graduate not only because 
the subject is one in which every wideawake 
man and woman is interested, but because 
the study pamphlet which has been prepared 
by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood bears the evidence 
of intelligent and enthusiastic effort which 
will give to students an unequaled oppor- 
tunity for the study of Russia. EveryC. L. S. 
C. graduate who has no definite scheme for the 
coming winter will do well to try Russia. A 
unique plan has been adopted in the study 
pamphlet by which two courses run side by 
side, making the arrangement of special value 
to those who have large library facilities, 
and at the same time giving to the isolated 
reader who can secure only the two works 
prescribed for the alternative course, all 
possible help. By arrangement with one of 
the publishers of Rambaud’s ‘‘ Russia,’’ a 
one volume edition of this valuable work 
brings the course within the reach of a large 
constituency, the required books and study 
pamphlet complete costing only $3.75. 

Another new study plan for C. L. §. C. 
graduates is the arrangement of a series of 
five or six Garnet Seal courses, each of which 
takes as its basis some one of the prescribed 
series of studies in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
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the current year. For instance, the Rivalry 
of Nations in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, with two 
or three books to be recommended, will form a 
course in itself. The Reading Journey in the 
Orient will possibly be arranged so as to 
form, with certain recommended books, two 
courses. The Critical Studies in French 
Literature will be studied in connection with 
the entire volumes of some of the ‘‘ studies ”’ 
thus taken up. As these Garnet Seal courses 
will not be so heavy as some others, the fee 
for each will be twenty-five cents, since 
many graduates will want to take up two 
courses. 


This new plan has two distinct advantages : 
it makes it possible for every graduate to 
follow the new and interesting lines of work 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, specializing upon some 
one or two of them, thus enriching his 
knowledge of the subject, while at the same 
time he is adding seals to his diploma. It 
also enables him, if he is connected with a 
circle, to work with them in their Chautau- 
quan studies and yet carry on some independ- 
ent study in chosen fields of his own. Full 
details of these new courses will be mailed to 
all graduates and announced also in the 
November CHAUTAUQUAN. 

This plan does not do away with the stand- 
ing arrangement by which any graduate may 
take the regular undergraduate work and 
also add seals to his diploma. 
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THE ANNUAL CERTIFICATE FOR 1899-1900. 


The accompanying illustration reproduces 
the new annual certificate for the year 1899- 
1900. These certificates are much in demand, 
and circles and individual readers are sending 
in their reports with commendable zeal and 
claiming this recognition of the year’s work. 
The annual certificate, like the diploma at the 
end of the four years, is awarded to any one 
who reports the completion of the year’s 
reading. A blank form upon which to make 
the year’s report has already been sent to 
every reader. No written review papers are 
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required, though these give to the student 


additional seals for his diploma. The illus- 
tration selected for the certificate is taken 
from the beautiful panoramic photograph of 
Mt. Vernon, permission to use which was 
kindly granted by the Mt. Vernon Associa- 
tion and the Detroit Photographic Company, 
the latter being the holders of the copyright. 
The form of the certificate makes it suitable 
for framing either entire or simply as a 
picture. Among the circles the custom is 
growing of presenting these certificates at 
the first meeting of the new year. This is a 
plan much to be commended as it leads 
lagging readers to close up the past year’s 
reading by the end of the summer, and so be 
ready to face the new year with achievements 
behind as well as ahead. 
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THE 1900 BANNER. 


The array of C. L. 8. C. banners which 
now accempanies the Chautauqua procession 
on Recognition Day presents a_ brilliant 














spectacle, and each banner has many 
distinctive features which make it peculiar 
to the class which it represents. The illus- 
tration of the banner of 1900 shown herewith 
necessarily gives but an imperfect idea of 
the beauty of the original. It is the work 
of Miss Ida May Rockwell, of Akron, Ohio. 
The banner is made entirely of white silk 
lettered in gold and bound with gold braid 
and fringe. Most exquisitely worked into the 
fabric of the silk, by hand and not painted, 
is the beautiful border of sprays of evergreen, 
representing -many different species and 
portrayed with a delicacy and truth to nature 
which makes this creation a genuine work of 
art. The banner was presented to the class 
by the Arbor Vite Circle, of Cohoes, New 
York, a circle small in numbers but mighty 
in achievements. 


THE C. L. 8. C. AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


Early in the Chautauqua season the register 
of the summer schools showed a steadily 
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increasing quota of students from the ranks 
of the C. L. S.C. They came early, many 
of them, and stayed late. With some of 
them it was the one eventful year amid many 
that were monotonous; and the opportunities 
of the summer school, the daily lectures, the 
ever-changing lake and the “still air of 
delightful studies ’’ brought happy and whole- 
some stimulus to body and spirit,— the true 
recreation. As the first of August drew 
near, the C. L. §S. C. tide rose higher, and 
Rallying Day, the 2nd of August, found an 
enthusiastic company of delegates repre- 
senting nearly a hundred circles gathered in 
the Hall in the Grove. The exercises were, 
as usual, informal and varied. Greetings 
from the far south were brought by Mrs. 
Kate M. Jarvis, the state secretary for 
Alabama. Mrs. Hemenway, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, gave a very entertaining 
account of the progress of the ‘‘ Roger 
Williams”’ circle. Mrs. Hawley reported 
for the circle .at Chautauqua itself. Her 
picture of the Hall in the Grove, silent and 
snowbound through the winter, contrasted 
strangely with the rustle of the leaves and 
the song of birds that could be heard on every 
hand. The Dominion of Canada was repre- 
sented by Inspector J. L. Hughes, of Toronto, 
who taught the first C. L. 8. C. lesson in 
English history at Chautauqua in 1878, when 
the first ‘‘ students’ sessions’’ of the Circle 
were held — the forerunners of the univer- 
sity extension courses of today. Other 
speakers brought greetings from many parts 
of the country and from different types of 
circles. The inspiring power of an ‘‘ impos- 
sible ideal ’’ and Chautauqua as the embodi- 
ment of such an ideal was the message which 
Rallying Day left with the assembled Chau- 
tauquans. In the afternoon at five o’clock 
the usual reception was held in St. Paul’s 
Grove, and throngs of C. L. §. C. members 
and their friends were welcomed at the 
different headquarters, where the various 
sections of the country dispensed hospitality 
in their own characteristic fashion. This 
custom is already fast becoming a Chautauqua 
tradition, so that one hears a portion of the 
grove referred to as the region of the Cotton 
or Gulf states or a tree described as the 
Canadian tree, a happy coincidence being 
that the tree itself is a maple. At the daily 
C. L. S. C. Councils delegates and others met 
informally, bringing reports from their 
circles, asking for information upon perplex- 
ing points, gaining and giving all possible 
help in the true Chautauqua spirit. Some- 
times the Council listened to a talk on ‘‘ How 
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to Study History,’’ ‘‘ How to Make Every- 
thing of Use in a Library,’’ ‘‘ How to Study 
Greek Literature,” or some kindred suggestive 
topic. These were followed by discussions, 
and when the meeting closed little companies 
of two or three often gathered for further 
illumination. 

At the large: Round Tables, held in 
the Hall of Philosophy, the general public 
were brought into closer relation to C. L. 
S. C. methods and ideals. Dr. George 
E. Vincent, at the opening Round Table, 
gave a memorable address upon ‘‘ Personal 
Culture.’’ President G. Stanley Hall devoted 
an hour to a question box on ‘‘ How to Study 
Psychology,’’ and Mr. Van Laer drew forth a 
lively discussion from his audience in his 
conference on ‘‘ Greek Art in its Relation to 
Modern Life.’’ Many of the lectures of the 
general program pointed forward to the C. 
L. 8. C. Course for the French-Greek year, 
and many a Chautauqua note-book carried 
away multitudes of suggestions to be built 
into the fabric of a ‘‘ circle’’ in the fall. 

The graduating Class of 1900, though 
deprived of their president, Dr. Rubinkam, 
who was unavoidably absent in Europe, 
proved a remarkably homogeneous body of 
Chautauquans, and under the leadership of 


their indefatigable secretary, Miss Mabel 


of Cohoes, New York, made 
themselves felt in all 
C. L. S. C. exercises 
of theassembly. The 
social qualities of the 
class asserted them- 
selves at the outset, 
and though many came 
to Chautauqua as total 
strangers they soon 
found themselves 
among friends. The 
most important social 
meeting of the class 
was the ‘‘ Pine Party ”’ 
held in Alumni Hall on 
Monday evening, Au- 
gust 13. Gnests wore 
their visiting cards to 
facilitate acquaint- 
ance, and a brief liter- 
ary program in which 
all had a share served 
as a background for the sociability which pre- 
vailed. Theclass emblem, the pine, was util- 
ized in many unique ways. Pineapple frappé 
was served, and popcorn in pine bowls was 
dispensed with pine spoons to the holders of 
pine plates. Absent members of the class 
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testified to their interest by sending boughs 
of pine for the class room. Two of these 
came from the Johns Hopkins estate, near 
Baltimore, one of them being from a tree 
planted by the philanthropist fifty years ago. 
Others were received from Round Top, the 
burial place of Dwight 
L. Moody, one from an 
invalid member at 
Vergennes, Vermont, 
and one each from the 
circles at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and Mt. Pocono, 
Pennsylvania. 

In the absence of 
Chancellor Vincent, 
the baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached on 
August 12 by Rev. 
Russell Conwell, of 
Philadelphia. In the 
evening the class held 
its ‘‘ vigil’’ in the Hall 
of Philosophy by the MISS LUCY M. WASHBURN, 
light of the Athenian First C. L. 8. C. Secretary 
watch-tires. Dr. Jesse or tk> Pacific Coast. 
L. Hurlbut presided at the service; Pro- 
fessor F. J. Miller, of the University of 
Chicago, spoke briefly to the class in recog- 
nition of their four years of achievement, 
and gave them as his message of courage 
for the future the following poem, hitherto 
unpublished but now dedicated to the Class 
of 1900: 

‘*aND THE VALLEYS SHALL BE EXALTED.” 
What though thy life be measured by a span 
Of years, a meager score ; 
If worthily through all the days it ran 


Be sure thou couldst no more 
If thou hadst lived since hoary time began. 


What though untoward Fate its barriers rear 
And fence thy onward way ; 

Do but thy loving best within thy sphere, 
And thou shalt stand some day 

Beside the kings of earth as more than peer. 


What though the jangling notes of time should mar 
Thy life’s melodious strain ; 

If fine and true it ring, ’twill sound afar, * 
And its benign refrain 

Will echo back from Heaven’s remotest star. 

On the night before Recognition Day the 
classes were all ‘‘ at home ’”’ in their rooms in 
Pioneer Hall, Alumni Hall, or in the ’83, ’84 
and ’85 class buildings. The usual good cheer 
prevailed, and the oldest graduate of ’82 
greeted the youngest freshman of ’04 with 
never a trace of disdain but with the true 
hand-clasp of the Pioneer. At 8:30 on class 
night ’tis the time-honored custom of the 
Pioneers to sing their class-song, written by 
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Miss Lathbury to the tune of ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne.’’ All members of the class and all 
guests join hands when the song is sung, and 
this is followed by the class yell, a dignified 
but vigorous utterance! 

The decennial exercises of the Class of 
1890 would naturally 
have been held this 
summer, and plans 
were made by the 
class last year look- 
ing to such a reunion. 
But the unavoidable 
absence of several of 
the officers this year 
made a change of 
plan seem desirable, 

and it was decided to 
postpone the exer- 
cises until next year. 
The Class of 1902 
was especially fa- 
vored among under- 
graduate classes by 
the possession of a 

The banner was 


LEWIS MILLER. 


splendid class banner. 


made, painted and presented to the class 
by one of their number, Mrs. Carlton Hillyer, 
of Augusta, Georgia, and is a most artistic 


and beautiful standard. 

Recognition Day proved all that could be 
desired by the most ardent 1900, except for 
the absence of the chancellor, Bishop Vincent, 
whose presence was keenly missed by all 
Chautauquans throughout the exercises of 
the assembly. The Recognition Day address 
was delivered by President Raymond, of 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, and 
at the afternoon exercises in the Hall a letter 
was read from the Pacific Coast Assembly 
bearing greetings to Old Chautauqua. A 
letter was also read from Mr. A. M. Martin, 
of Los Angeles, California, for many years 
** general secretary ’’ of the C. L. S. C., now 
president of the Society of the Hall in the 
Grove. Mr. Martin has been closely identified 
with the C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua since its 
organization in 1878. As Messenger of the 
C. L. 8. C. it was his duty to unlock the 
Golden Gate on Recognition Day, and in 
commemoration of this fact a telegram of 
greeting was sent him just after the opening 
of the Gate. A letter from the president of 
the Class of 1900, Dr. Rubinkam, formed 
an important feature of the exercises, after 
which the diplomas were presented by Dr. 
George E. Vincent, Principal of Instruction 
and Counselor Jesse L. Hurlbut, the 
class was photographed on the steps of 
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the Hall, and then adjourned till evening. 

The ‘‘ initiation’’ of the class into the 
mysteries of the S. H. G. took place in the 
evening in the Hall. Songs and greetings 
were given and the peculiar ceremonies 
characteristic of this occasion duly observed. 

The Order of the White Seal, League of 
the Round Table and Guild ur the Seven Seals 
received their own votaries with special 
ceremonies, from which all others were 
excluded, and the remaining members of the 
S. H. G. were encouraged to tread the narrow 
path which leads to the inner circles of the 
C. L. S.C. The closing C. L. 8. C. service 
of the season was the vigil of the Class of 
1901, which was conducted by President 
Barrows, of Oberlin, on the last Sunday 
evening of the assembly. From this time 
on the Class of 1901 assume the responsi- 
bilities of their seniority and look forward 
to the goal now only a twelvemonth ahead 


of them. 
= 
THE CLASS OF 1904. 


One interesting aspect of C. L. S. C. affairs 
at Chautauqua is always the recruiting of the 
new class. A heterogeneous body of mortals 
is brought together and confronted at once 
with the task of selecting a president and 
other officers, choosing a name, motto and 
emblem and accepting the privileges and 
responsibilities in connection with the class 
home in Alumni Hall. Nevertheless, every 
new Chautauquan seems to rise promptly to 
the occasion, and the spirit of the class 
develops rapidly through the spirited discus- 
sions which attend the settling of its future 
identity. The new Class of 1904 is no whit 
behind its predecessors in class spirit. It 
chose for its class name ‘‘ Lewis Miller,’’ in 
recognition of Chautauqua’s first president. 
The motto selected was ‘‘ The horizon widens 
as we climb,’’ and the emblem the clematis. 
The class was fortunate in securing for its 


‘president Mr. Scott Brown, of Chicago, the 


vice-principal of Chautauqua, whose presence 
at the assembly each year will be a distinct 
advantage in class affairs. Frequent meet- 
ings were held and the membership grew 
rapidly. Mr. Francis Wilson who gave his 
lecture on Eugene Field at Chautauqua early 
in August, became greatly interested in the 
class and enrolled himself as a member. 
The initiation of the class took place 
on Saturday night in the Hall of Philosophy, 
when the members were introduced to 
the books of the coming year. The busts 
of Socrates and Plato looked down in 
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mild surprise from their dignified positions at 
the side of the platform, and mistrusted that 
the days of the Bacchanalia had returned ; 
for there appeared a Greek maiden grace- 
fully robed in classic attire; then THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN showed how its circulation 
could be worked up on a new and novel plan. 
Next the ‘‘ Human Nature Club ’’ was repre- 
sented by an up-to-date infant of heroic 
proportions who, tested by a feminine blue- 
stocking and a learned savant, at length put 
his guardians to flight and asserted the 
supremacy of the new education. ‘‘ The 
French Revolution,’’ as represented by the 
head of the Department of Physical Ednca- 
tion, presented an unexpected view even of 
that age of political handsprings. And the 
‘Rivalry of Nations’’ held high carnival 
over China till the ancient empire shook off 
its lethargy and ‘‘ boxed ’’ the offenders. 

W:th enlightened ideas of the work before 
them, the class scattered, and the serious 
work of recruiting has gone on ever since. 
’Tis work not alone for the ’04’s, but for 
every active member of the C. L. 8. C. Let 
every one lend a hand now at the beginning 
of the year and make the new class a power 
in the land. 


<= 


The Piasa Assembly rejoices in the posses- 
sion of a new Hall of Philosophy dedicated 
to the work of the C. L. 8. C. as well as to 
the other departments of literary culture at 
the assembly. It thus becomes a lineal 


HALL OF PHILOSOPHY AT PIASA. 


descendant of the famous Hall in the Grove 
at Chautauqua, though, as will be noted in 
the illustration, its architecture is at least 
“* once removed’? from the ancestral type. 


One of the characteristic features of the 
Monteagle Assembly, in Tennessee, is the 
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service known as “‘ twilight prayers’’ held 
every evening in Warren Hall. This is the 
favorite hour of the Monteagle program and 
even Warren Hall, built expressly for this 
purpose, cannot accommodate those who 
attend. The leader of the “‘ twilight prayer ’’ 
service for many 
years has been Cap- 
tain M. B. Pilcher, 
who has endeared 
himself to all Mont- 
eagle Chautauquans 
by his wisdom and 
sincerity. Captain 
Pilcher is also an en- 
thusiastic member of 
the C. L. S. C., con- 
ducting the Sunday 
evening vesper serv- 
ices, and for the past 
fourteen years lead- 
ing the procession on 
Recognition Day and 
serving as ‘‘ Keeper 


of the Gate.’’ 
= 


A touching incident in the Recognition Day 
exercises of the Class of 1900 at Pacific 
Grove this summer is given by the secretary, 
Mrs. Dawson. At Petaluma, California, 
lived the oldest member of the class, who 
had joined the circle when seventy-nine years 
of age and pursued the course with fidelity 
and enthusiasm. In the early spring she 
** passed on,’’ a few days beforehand 
expressing to her daughter the fear that she 
might not live to attend the assembly as a 
graduate. Her daughter was present at 
Pacific Grove and brought her mother’s 
message. In appreciation of the work of one 
of their number, the class had a chair placed 
upon the platform with a wreath of white 
flowers and a card bearing the name of Mrs. 
Barbara Lewis, aged 83 —Class of 1900. 


<2 


The first of the four books taken: up by 
all Chautauquans this year is ‘‘ The French 
Revolution.’’ To some who are new to the 
work and to the subject it may seem a little 
difficult at first. But do not be discouraged. 
Read and reread and think. Books that 
‘* stretch our minds’’ help us to enlarge 
our powers. The French Revolution stands 
between the Old Régime and the Europe of 
today, and it is a great experience to be able 
to look back over the centuries preceding 
this period and watch the gradual evolution 
of forces making for higher civilization. 





_ 
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A NEW YEAR FOR THE CIRCLES. 


Let it be the best. Give to the circle the 
enthusiastic, hearty codperation that you 
give to personal interests of your own. Do 
your share of the work and there will be no 
burdens to carry. 

Recruit the strength of the circle by 
adding new members. [If it is already full 
and enlargement is unwise, then help start a 
new one somewhere. Let this be the first 
altruistic effort of the circle for the new 
year. Has Chautauqua been a help to you? 
Then pass it on to some one else. The C. 
L. S. C. grows from within, and every 
member may secure at least one more. 


Arouse a new interest if possible among 
the graduates in your community. Some 
are absorbed in cares that crowd out Chau- 
tauqua, and know little of its new plans. 
Send them copies of the new C. L. S. C. 
hand book, the current year’s announce- 
ments and a copy of the October CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 

Let the home office have very full and 
detailed reports of all your activities as a 
circle. See to it, please, that the secretary 
makes these reports. Other circles are 
eager to know the experiences of those who 
are sharers in their work, and both sugges- 
tions and criticisms can be turned to good 
account. 


<a 
OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


**We Study the Word and the Works of God.’’ 


‘*Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’ 


‘* Never be Discouraged.”’ 


C. L. 8. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BryYANT Day—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


AppDISON Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

Sr. PauL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

REcoGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


OcToBER 1-8— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 1. 

Required Book: The French Revolution. 
Chap. 1. 
OcToBER 8-15— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 2. A Reading Journey in the Orient. 

Required Book: The French Revolution. 
Chap. 2. 
OcToBER 15-22— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
_Chap. 3. The Inner Life of Fénelon. 


Part L., 


Part L., 


Required Book: The French Revolution. Part I., 
Chaps. 3 and 4. 
OcTOBER 22-29— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 4. Critical Studies in French Literature: The 
Song of Roland. 

Required Book: The French Revolution. 
Chap. 5. 

OcToBER 29-NOoVEMBER 5— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 5. 

Required Book: The French Revolution. 
Chap. 6. 


Part I., 


Part IL., 


— 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Students who are especially interested in ‘‘ The Song of Roland ’’ will regret to learn of the scarcity of com- 
plete translations in English. That by Rabillon is out of print and Q’Hagan’s is not available in this country, 
except as it may be ordered from England, but these translations can of course be found in all the larger 


libraries. There is, however, an excellent little. volume by Way & Spencer, published by Macmillan & Company, 
which can be secured through the Chautauqua Office for forty cents. This contains a translation of some three 
hundred and fifty lines of the poem with connecting passages. ‘‘ Song and Legend from the Middle Ages,’’ by 
W. D. & P. L. McClintock, used in the C. L. S. C. course in 1893-4 also contains selections. 


OcToBER 1-8— 


1. Brief Papers: How absolutism in France was in- 


creased by Henry IV.; by Richelieu; by Mazarin. 
2. Map review of old French provinces assigned to one 
or two persons and the origin of the more im- 
portant ones given. (A serviceable wall map can 


be made very readily by sketching these provinces 
with crayon on a large sheet of drawing-paper.) 
8. Quiz of members appointed beforehand to report on 
allusions in the required book: The improve- 
ments made by Turgot in Limoges. Mandrin 
and Hulin. England’s social condition in 1750- 
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60. Germany’s at the same time. 

4. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from present- 
day opinion respecting China. 

5. Debate: Resolved that a higher civilization has no 
right to force itself upon a lower one. (See 
editorials in Outlook, Nation, Collier’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Weekly and other current magazines.) 

OctoBER 8-15— 

Note: As the article on A Reading Journey in 
the Orient is prescribed for this week, the circle 
may select from the Travel Club programs for 
this meeting, or, if preferred, defer reports on 
the ‘‘ Journey ’’ until January, when Greece will 
form the leading study. 

1. Roll-call: Answered by ge Fg important date 
in the present conenry t it commemorates 
to be given by the cire’ 

2. An imaginary meeting of representatives of the 
French nation in 1760, Ten persons should be 
chosen and each should impersonate the char- 
acter assigned, looking up the subject as fully 
as possible, so as to make his point of view con- 
vincing to himself, if not to others. The ten 
characters might include, 1. Louis XV. 2. 
Madame de Pompadour. 3. A noble of the high- 
est rank. 4. A conscientious intendant, as 
Turgot. 5. A peasant. 6. A landless noble. 
7. A member of the “ee 4 An artisan. 
9. An army officer. 10. Ap 

3. Reading: The story of the Great § Siege of Gibraltar. 
(The French had an important share in this 
siege which took place from 1779-83. See 
Travel Club references.) 

4. Debate: Resolved that civilization would be ad- 

. vanced more rapidly under a number of nations 
than under one world nation. 

OctroBER 15-22— 


1. Roll-call: Quotations from Fénelon, or striking 


incidents from his life. 

2. Papers: The Influence of the French Salons. (See 
‘* The Hotel de Rambouillet,’’ by Leon H. Vin- 
cent.) Cardinal de Rohan. Talleyrand. Féne- 
lon’s ‘* Adventures of Telemachas,’’ and its in- 
fluence. (See Bibliography.) 

Reading: Selections from ‘‘ Maids and Matrons of 
New France.’’ (See page 15 of this magazine.) 

4. Two of the most significant facts in the chapters of 
‘The French Revolution ’’ under consideration 
given by each member. 


5. Review of ‘‘ The Countess of Rudolstadt,'’ George 
Sand, with selections (description of the Iliumi- 
nati). 

6. Discussion of chapter on democratic England, differ- 
ent sections being assigned to four or five mem- 
bers of the circle to sum up. 

7. Topics for Debate: Resolved, that there is greater 
moral danger to individual and nation from 
excessive wealth than from extreme poverty. 
Resolved, that society suffers more from old 
fogyism than from radicalism. Resolved, that 
present social conditions in England are better 
than before the introduction of machinery. 

OcTOBER 22-29 — 

1. Roll-call: Answers to Search Questions on ‘‘ The 
Rivalry of Nations.’’ 

2. Readings from ‘‘ The Song of Roland.’’ (Members 
of the circle will have familiarized themselves 
with the required study of the origin of the 
poem, but the reader will do well to introduce 
his selections with brief explanations.) 

8. Review of Chapter 5, ‘‘ The French Revolution,’’ 
by an appointed leader. 

Papers: Rousseau’s ‘‘ Emile’’ and its influence. 
The poet Wordsworth and his connection with 
the French Revolution. Political Clubs of the 
French Revolution. (See this magazine.) 

Reading: Robert Browning’s poem, ‘‘ The Lost 
Leader,’’ with explanation of its significance. 

Review of Chapter 4, ‘‘ Rivalry of Nations,’’ the 
— topics being assigned to different mem- 


OcTOBER - NOVEMBER 5 — 

1 Roll-call: Answered by quotations from eititens, 
poets or men of affairs concerning the French 
Revolution. 

Papers: The Wars of Louis XV. and what France 
lost by them. The Jansenists. The Ultramon- 
tanists. Lafayette. 

Reading: From biography of —_ Young. (See 
volume on his travels edited by M. Betham- 
Edwards. The sketch of his life i is most enter- 


taining.) 

Book Review: ‘‘ The States General,’ by Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. 

Oral Report: The Incident of the Diamond Neck- 
lace. (See lives of Marie Antoinette, Carlyle’ 8 
account, Dumas’ novel, etc.) 

6. Discussion; Germany’s attitude toward colonization. 


a 
THE TRAVEL CLUB. 
One of the most useful books for the Journey in the Orient this month is ‘‘ The Barbary Coast, ”” by Dr. H. M. 


Field. Interesting references will also be found in ‘‘ Africa in the Nineteenth Century,’’ Sanderson, (Scrib- 
ner’s), Chapter V. dealing with the Barbary States. Mrs. Latimer’s ‘‘ Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth 


Century ”’ also includes chapters on the above states and some consideration of the French in Africa. 
and its People,’’ by the Italian traveler, de Amicis, is an en i 


** Morocco 
volume for those who would make 


closer acquaintance with this sadly benighted country which yet holds great promise of future development. 


First Week — 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations about Gibraltar. 
(See Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poems of Places.’’) 

Papers: The Moors against Spain. (See ‘‘ The 

Story of the Moors.’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Oral Report: The story of the great siege. (See 

“Gibraltar,’’ H. M. Field; also article by him with 

this title in Seribner’s Magazine, April, 1888.) 

ing: ‘‘ At Gibraltar.’’ George E. Woodberry. 

(‘‘ The North Shore Watch and Other Poems.”’ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Papers: The South Staffordshire Regiment. (See 

“* Gibraltar.’”” H. M. Field.) Gibraltar ‘Today. 


(See Bibliography.) The Ht my Watch. (See 
‘* The Barbary Coast.’’ ld.) 
on W. Holmes. (See 


Fields ‘ Gibraltar” for De Sauty’s relation to 
this subject.) 

7. Discussion: The Relation of Gibraltar to the Twen- 
tieth Century. (See Nineteenth Century, 
November, 1895.) 

Second Week — 

1. Roll-call: Anecdotes of European travel. 

2. Papers: Tangier. ATrip to Tetuan. (See ‘‘ Spain 

and Morocco.’’ Finck. 


) 
3. Reading: Selections from ‘‘ Innocents Abroad.” 
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4. Papers: The Cities of Fez and Morocco. 

5. Reading: ‘‘ The Caravan in the Deserts.’’ 
Hemans. (See ‘‘ Poems of Places.’’) 
African Chief.’’ W. C. Bryant. 

6. Discussion: The Resources and Future of Morocco. 
(See ‘‘ The Barbary Coast;’’ also Publie Opin- 
ion, June 23, 1898 ; Independent, June 14 and 28, 
1900; Harper’s Weekly, June, 1900, page 538.) 

Third Week — 

1. Roll-call: Memorable dates of North African his- 
tory. Events to be guessed by the club. 

2. Papers: Oran. Algiers in History. Modern 
Algiers. (See Bibliography.) 

8. Oral Report: Augustine. ‘‘ The Last Great Man 
of Africa.”’ (See ‘‘ The Barbary Coast.’’) 


Felicia 
sé The 


4. Reading: ‘‘ Under the Olives.’’ (‘‘ Poems of 
Places.’’) Africa. Selections from ‘‘ The 
Exiles,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 

5. Papers: Kabylia. The Gorge of Chabet and Biskra. 

Fourth Week — 

1. Roll-call: Discussion of Search Questions. 

Paper: France and Tunis. 

Oral Report: The Story of Carthage. 

Reading: ‘‘Derne.’’ John Greenleaf Whittier. 
** Africa.’”’ Maria Loweil. (‘‘ Poems of 
Places.’’) 

Papers: Tripoli. The Barbary Corsairs. (See 
‘* Story of the Nations.’’) 

Discussion: The advantages and disadvantages to 
France of her possessions in North Africa. 


= 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON ‘‘THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 
(C. L. 8. C. Required Book.) 


PART I. CHAPTER I. THE ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. 

1. What three causes account for the condition of 
France by the beginning of 1789? 2. To what kings 
and statesmen was the rise of the absolute monarchy 
due? 3. What powers of government were vested in 
the king under the system of absolutism? 4. Through 
what subordinate officials were these powers exercised? 
5. Origin and number of the provinces? 6. How many 
provinces had retained by 1789 the privilege of holding 
provincial assemblies? 7. What social orders were 
represented in these assemblies? 8. Describe the 
authority of the intendant. 9. How did ‘‘ the centrali- 
zation of France in Paris’’ affect society, trade, and 
problems of reform? 10. Mention proofs of the incon- 


sistency, inefficiency, and indifference of the monarchy 


by the end of Louis XV.’s reign. 11. Population of 


France at that time? 


CHAPTER I. THE PRIVILEGED AND THE UNPRIVILEGED. 

1. Why was the French Revolution primarily a social 
rather than a political revolt? 2. Who formed the 
First and Second Estates under the Old Régime? 3. 
Number of persons in the Second Estate, amount of 
land, and number of castles or chateaux owned by 
them? 4. What was the most profitable privilege en- 
joyed by these two estates? 5. Name the chief direct 
taxes levied on the peasants. 6. What per cent of the 
peasant’s income was absorbed by the sum of his taxes? 
7. What was the method of collecting taxes, direct 
and indirect? 8. Give Calonne’s estimate of the annual 
result of the salt tax. 9. Mention some flagrant ex- 
amples of sinecure appointments. 10. What was the 
marked distinction between the condition of the land- 
less noble and that of the peasant? 11. Show how the 
feudal privileges of the nobles in hunting were a serious 
injury to the peasant farmer. 12. What justification 
had there been in early times for the feudal system? 
13. Chief causes for the distinct feudal reaction, 1780- 
1789? 14. Origin of the Third Estate? 15. What 
were its three divisions by the eighteenth century? 
16. Reasons for lack of unity in this estate? 17. Dis- 
tinguish between the Commune and the municipality. 
18. From what class was the militia practically levied? 
19. How was the regular army raised? 20. What 
injustice in the matter of promotions? 


CHAPTER Ill. SOCIAL CONTRASTS AND MORALITY. 

1. Give illustrations ef the extravagance and rigor- 
ous formality of court life in the time of Louis XVI. 
2. What sharp contrasts to this state of things existed 
in the condition of peasants and artisans? 3. What 
striking proofs of a general lack of moral sentiment in 


society? 4. What were the favorite subjects of con- 
versation in the salons of the better social life? 


CHAPTER IV. THE CLERGY AND RELIGION. 

1. What estimate is given of the wealth of the 
church in 1789? 2. Number of the privileged class in 
the church? Of the curates? 3. How was the income 
of the church divided among the different grades of 
clergy? 4. General character of the higher and the 
lower clergy? 5. In what regard were the clergy held 
by the court and the peasantry? 6. What degree of 
toleration was shown to Protestants? 7. Describe the 
general manifestation of unbelief and of credulity. 


INTELLECTUAL EMANCIPATION THROUGH 
PHILOSOPHY. 


1. What nations furnished the liberal ideas in the 
philosophy that stimulated revolutionary feeling? 2. 
What was the great value of Montesquieu’s ‘‘ Spirit of 
the Laws’’? 3. What revolutionary teachings were 
proclaimed by the Physiocrats? 4. Describe the ver- 
satility of Voltaire. 5. What are the distinctive qual- 
ities of his style? 6. What is the value of his service 
to the cause of religious and political liberty? 7. Give 
an outline of the history of the Encyclopedia. 8. What 
was the social ideal of the Encyclopedist school? 9. 
Titles of Rousseau’s works? 10. What is the one 
valuable idea back of their miscellaneous teachings? 
11. What was evidently his ideal in government? 12. 
What evidences cf the dynamic influence of his teach- 
ings were manifest in his own lifetime? 13. In what 
saa of modern life does his influence continue to 

elt? 


PART Il. CHAPTER VI. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT UNDER LOUIS XV. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. What is the essential explanation for the success 
of a revolution? 2. How long had the revdlutionary 
spirit been in process of developing prior to 1789? 3. 
Name some of the oppressive restrictions upon freedom 
of thought in the reign of Louis XV. 4. Why did the 
Revolution not open in 1754 rather than 1759? 5. 
What two things are necessary for a nation to become 
regenerate? 6. What instances are mentioned of high- 
minded, liberal action among members of the nobility? 
7. What lamentable lack of discrimination among think- 
ers of the time between rights and duties? 8. In what 
other countries was the spirit of discontent also at 
work? 9. Name some of the notable representatives of 
this unrest. 10. Name four exhibitions of the spirit of 
absolutism in other countries than France and a conse- 
quence of each. 
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NOTES ON ‘‘THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.”’ 


P.1. ‘‘ Louis XVI.”’ Fifth monarch of the French 
Bourbon line. The C. L. 8. C. membership book gives 
we full list of rulers. 

2. ‘‘ Charles the Bold.’’ Last duke of Burgundy, 
uét— 1477. His possessions included the Duchy of 
Burgundy, the County of Burgundy (Franche Comté), the 
Nivernais and a great part of Picardy. He planned 
to unite Alsace, Lorraine, Switzerland and Provence to 
his own states, but was defeated by the strategy of 
Louis XI., an able but unscrupulous monarch of the 
House of Valois, 1461-1483, who labored successfully 
to overthrow the system of feudalism. See Scott’s 
‘* Anne of Geierstein’’ and ‘‘ Quentin Durward.’’ 

‘* Richelieu ’’ (rish’-e-loo). Prime minister of Louis 
XIII., whose work cleared the way for the supremacy 
of France in Europe. 

‘*Mazarin’’ (maz-ah-reen’). Prime minister of 
France during the regency of Anne of Austria, mother 
of Louis XIV. 

‘‘ Caryatids’’ (car-i-at’-ids). Columns in the form 
of sculptured female figures. Properly used only when 
light weights were to be carried. 

P. 3. ‘‘ Edict of Nantes.’’ The first formal recog- 
nition of toleration in religion made by any leading power 
in Europe. Granted in 1598 in favor of the Huguenots 
by Henry IV., revoked by Louis XIV. in 1685. 

“ Parlement,” the French word from. which the 
English word ‘‘ parliament ’’ is derived. 

‘* Sun King.’’ The favorite emblem of Louis XIV. 
was the rising sun. 

P. 4. ‘‘The Sorbonne.’’ This university was 
founded in 1256 by the chaplain of Louis IX. Under 
Richelieu it was enlarged and completely reconstructed. 

‘* High Court of Paris.’’ See p. 82, ‘‘ The French 
Revolution.’’ 

P.6. ‘‘ Until 1614.” The first States General or 
national assembly met in Notre Dame in 1302. It was 
composed of the three chief estates or classes of the 
realm,— the clergy, the nobility, and citizen representa- 
tives of the free towns. In 1484 the peasantry obtained 
the privilege of choosing deputies and were united with 
the inhabitants of towns as the Tiers Etat or Third 
Estate. During the regency of Marie de Medici, mother 
of Louis XIII., a meeting of the States General was 
called in 1614, but in consequence of a petition humbly 
asking for very moderate reforms the doors of the 
assembly room were locked against the deputies and no 
other national assembly was convoked for one hundred 
< seventy-five years. 

‘* Bureaucratic.’ 
rigid and arbitrary routine. 

“Lettres de cachet” (lettres de kashay). 

‘* Jansenist.’’ One who accepted the system of 
belief which the Roman Catholic bishop, Cornelius Jan- 
sen, claimed to have formulated from the writings of 
Augustine. The doctrine of Jansenism is considered by 
Protestants to indicate a reaction within the Catholic 
church against the general spirit of the Jesuits. 

P. 10. ‘‘ThePompadour.’’ Jeanne Antoinette Pois- 
son, Marquise dela Pompadour, who for nineteen years 
during the reign of Louis XV. was in reality the ruling 
sovereign of France and influential in Européan affairs. 

P. 12. ‘*Old Régime.’’ The political and social 
system prevailing in France before 1789. 

‘* Villeins.’’ Feudal serfs. 

P. 18. ‘‘Pacte de Famine.’’ An arrangement 
between the king and a few nobles to buy up the grain 
of the country and hold it for an enormous profit. 

Octroi (oc-trwoh). Town dues. 

P. 21. ‘‘Cahier’’ (kah-yea). Official instructions of 
the electors to the deputies at the States General. 


Conducted according to 


P. 23. ‘‘Bourgeoisie’’ (boor-zhwah-ze’). The mid- 
dle or commercial class of society. 

P. 25. ‘‘Commune.’’ A town association formed 
for common protection, under a charter granted by a king, 
electing its own magistrates and organizing militia. 

P. 26. ‘‘Jacobin.’’ Originally the name of a 
French revolutionary club, so called from its meetings 
in the hall of a former Jacobin convent; afterwards 
used to signify an extreme revolutionist or demagogue. 

‘* Proletariat.’’ Day laborers and all other persons 
without capital or assured means of support. 

‘* Mississippi Bubble.’’ A Scotchman, named John 
Law, organized in Paris in 1715 the Mississippi Com- 
pany, which promised to make its shareholders rich 
through colonial speculation. The widespread ruin 
caused by its failure led to the use of the term ‘‘ bubble.’’ 

P. 28. ‘‘ Force gangs.’’ Detachments detailed to 
press men into the military or naval service. ‘‘ Crimps.’’ 
Persons who decoyed men into places where they could 
be Se aE into military service 

P. 30. ‘‘Canaille’’ Qatakge. Rabble, mob. 

P. 35. ‘‘ Métayers’’ (may-teh-yeas). 

P. 41. ‘* Dilettante (dil-et-tan’-te). Having a su- 
perficial acquaintance with art and letters. 

P. 48. ‘‘Illuminati.’’ A select secret deistic and 
republican society founded at Ingoldstadt, Bavaria, in 
1776, and extended throughout Europe, aiming at eman- 
cipation from despotism. 

55. ‘‘ Physiocrats.’’ The followers of Francois 
Quesnay, a French political economist (1694~—1774), 
who held that society should be governed by a law 
inherent in itself; that land and its unmanufactured 
products are the only true wealth, the precious metals 
being a false standard; that the proper source of state 
revenue is direct taxation of land; and that there should 
be freedom of trade, person, opinion, and property. 

‘“ Encyclopedists.’’ The writers whom Diderot gath- 
ered about him to assist in preparing the Encyclopedia. 

P. 56. ‘‘Laisser faire, laisser passer’ ’ (lai-sai fare, 
lai-sai pas’-say). Freedom of occupation and of trade. 

P. 60. ‘‘Deo erexit Voltaire.’’ Erected to God by 
Voltaire. 

P. 67. ‘‘Apriori.’’ Literally, from what is before. 

P. 74. ‘‘ Ultramontanes.’’ Those who in political 
or ecclesiastical matters desire to have all power in the 
church concentrated in the hands of the Pope 

‘* Augustinianism.’’ The doctrines of sin and grace 
as developed by St. Augustine. 

‘* Pelagianism.’’ The body of doctrines held by the 
followers of Pelagius, a British monk, about 400 A. D. 

‘* Unigenitus.’’ A celebrated papal decree, issued in 
1713 by Pope Clement XI., in condemnation of Quesnel's 
annotated French translation of the New Testament; so 
called from its first word 

P. 80. ‘* Rosbach.’’ Frederick the 


“In Thuringia. 
Great won a brilliant victory here over the combined 
French and Imperialists in the Seven Years’ war 


P. 82. ‘‘Coup détat’’ (koo-day-tah’). A bold 
stroke of policy or brilliant piece of statesmanship, gen- 
erally unconstitutional, executed suddenly and often 
accompanied by violence. 

P. 88. ‘‘Advocat général.’’ Attorney-general. 

P. 84. ‘‘Bailliage.’’ Bailiwick; the district com- 
prised within a sheriff’s or bailiff’s jurisdiction. 

P. 85. ‘‘ Hétel Dieu.’’ (o-teld’yer. Omitrsound.) 
The city hospital of Paris. The old buildings were 
destroyed by fire in 1772. The present buildings date 
from 1877. 

‘* Doctrinaire. 

88. ‘‘Les faits accomplis.”” 
accomplished. 


’? Theoretical, visionary, unpractical. 
Things already 
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WITH CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


[Note.—In the daily deluge of books and articles the average reader is hopelessly overwhelmed. Complete 
lists of references to current magazines and recent volumes are of value only to specialists. The busy person 
who wishes to be reasonably conversant with the leading questions of the day has no time for wide reading, and 
is too likely to be discouraged by an exhaustive “‘bibliography.’’ THe CHavTAUQuAN will seek to serve its 
subscribers by calling attention each month to a list of representative books, and typical articles which deal with 
the different phases of some one topic of current interest. The Current Events Programs are prepared for the 
use of clubs, college and other literary societies, women’s clubs and organizations desiring direction for current 
events courses. } 


I.—PARTY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND THE UNITED STATES. 


INTRODUCTORY.— Governments, when classed as to the relation of the legislature to the executive, are either 
parliamentary or presidential. When the state, the sovereign, places the entire control of the administration 
of law into the hands of the legislature, and gives it the power of originating and terminating the tenure, and 
likewise of limiting the prerogatives of the executive, the government is parliamentary. If, on the other hand, 
the sovereign gives the executive independence in his tenure, and constitutional means by which he can prevent 
encroachments of the legislature upon his pre tives, the government is presidential. Classed on this basis, 
the governments of England and France are parliamentary, while those of the United States and Germany are 
presidential. It is true that in France the president is not politically responsible to the legislature, and need not 
be politically in accord with it. However, the president is not the real executive of France. The constitution 
creates a politically responsible ministry; it vests it with all executive functions, and requires that every act of 
the president shal] be countersigned by a minister. The president is not only letoel of executive functions, 
but he is also denied the constitutional means n for defending his prerogatives from attack by the 
majority of the legislature. It is also true that in England the law attributes certain executive powers to the 
crown; among these are the right of absolute veto on the acts of parliament, and right of calling, adjourning 
and proroguing that body. These powers are only nominal. The crown has not made use of the veto since 
1707; and the calliag, adjourning and proroguing of parliament is done by the ministry, which is composed of 
the leaders of the majority party in the House of Commons. The ministry is the ‘‘ supreme committee ’’ of this 
majority, and is charged with the control of all foreign and domestic affairs of the nation. 

It is evident from this that party government can exist only under a parliamentary one. Such a government is 
impossible in the United States. Here the executive and legislature are independent. The majority in the 
legislature may be politically opposed to the executive without its affecting either his tenure or prerogatives. 
He cannot be politically responsible to it. The constitution fixes his tenure, defines his powers and provides 
him with means for defending his prerogatives from encroachments by the legislature. It is true that men 
speak of the ‘‘ party in power”’ in the United States. They probably mean the party to which the president 
belongs, and do not intend to imply party government in the sense the words are used in England and France. 


ENGLAND. 
1. The origin of the cabinet. 


as the characteristics of cabinet government at the 
present day: ‘‘1. The collective responsibility by 


Thomas B. Macaulay. 





‘‘The History of England from 
the Accession of James II.’’ Five volumes. Vol. I., 
pp. 197, 198. A brief but excellent account. John 
Richard Green, ‘‘ History of the English People.’’ 
Four volumes. Vol. IIl., p. 369. Samuel R. Gar- 
diner. ‘‘ A Student’s History of England,’’ p. 660. 
Jesse Macy, ‘‘ The English Constitution,’’ pp. 338- 
345. Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘ The State,’’ sec. 856 
(revised edition). 


2. The rise of cabinet government. 


Gardiner, pp. 649-744. H. St. Clair Fielden, ‘‘ A Short 


Constitutional History of England,’’ pp. 48-51 
(revised edition). H. W. Trail, “‘ Central Govern- 
ment ’’ (English Citizens Series), pp. 23-25. Macy, 
pp. 345-374. Wilson, sec. 857. Alpheus Todd, 
‘** Parliamentary Government in England.’’ Two 
volumes. This is an exhaustive treatment of the 
origin, development and practical operation of parlia- 
mentary government. In Vol. I., Chapter IIl., the 
author sketches the various administrations from 
1782 to 1786. 


8. The nature of cabinet government. 


John Morley, ‘‘ Walpole.’’ (Twelve English Statesmen 
Series.) P. 154. Mr. Morley gives the following 


members of the cabinet. 2. The cabinet is answer- 
able immediately to the House of Commons and 
ultimately te the electors. 3. The cabinet is exclu- 
sively selected from one party. 4. The supremacy 
of the prime minister.’’ Fielden, pp. 51-52. Macy, 
pp. 21-23. Green III., p.407. Wilson, secs. 686 - 
694. Todd, Vol. I., Chapter III]. Thomas P. Tas- 
well-Langmead, ‘‘ English Constitutional History,” 
Chapters XVI.—XVII. Professor E. A. Freeman in 
his ‘‘ Essays,’’ first series, points out the differences 
between cabinet and presidential governments; 
Walter Bagehot, in his ‘‘ English Constitution,’’ gives 
a long argument against the presidential system of 
the United States in favor of the cabinet system; 
and Edmund Burke (Works, Vol. V., pp. 1-63) dis- 
cusses in a controversial spirit the nature of party 
government. 


4. The origin and history of parties. 


Party government in the strictest sense cannot be said 


to have been established until the reign of George I. 
As he was ‘‘ too indolent and too foreign’’ to be 
competent for his task, ‘‘ it devolved on one of the 
ministry, who acquired the name of Prime Minister, 
and who became responsible for the general work of 
those who became his subordinates. In this way 
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cabinet government gradually came into being.’’ 
Then arose the struggles of the eighteenth century 
for party supremacy. George W. Cooke, ‘‘ The His- 
tory of Party.’’ Three volumes. It traces the 
history of the Whigs and Tories from the Restoration 
to the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. A valu- 
able work, but has strong Whig prejudices. Thomas 
Erskine May, ‘‘ The Constitutional History of England 
Since the Accession of George III., 1760-1860.’ 
Two volumes. A clear account of the origin, prin- 
ciples, and history of parties down to 1860 is given 
in Chapter VIII. Macy treats of the beginnings of 
parties (Chapter XXVII.), their composition (Chapter 
XXXII.), and of their history prior to the Reform 
Bill (Chapter XLID). 


Magazine Articles.— 


Dicey, A. V. ‘‘ Parliamentary Government and Gov- 
ernment by Parliament.’’ Nation, vol. 46: 464. 
Godkin, E. L. ‘‘ Parliamentary Government.’’ Na- 

tion, 12: 101. 
Greg, P. ‘‘ Party System in England.’”’ National, 
5: 158 


Kebbel, T. E. ‘‘ Party Government in England.’’ 
Nineteenth Century, 24: 227. 

Kittrell, T. G. ‘‘ Government by Party.’’ American 
Journal of Political Science, 5: 295. 

Laughton, A. W. ‘‘ Government by Party.’’ West- 
minster Review, 142: 361. 

Morse, A.D. ‘‘ What is a Government by Party?’’ 
Political Science Quarterly, 11: 68. 

Newman, F. W. ‘‘ Parliamentary Government.’’ 
Fortnightly Review, 21: 328. 

Richardson, C. ‘‘ Government by Party.’’ ‘‘ Annals 
of the American Academy of Political Science,’’ 2: 
518, 653. 

Roylance-Kent, C. B. ‘‘ The Future of Parliamentary 
Government.’’ Macmillan’s Magazine, 68: 102. 

Selborne on ‘‘ Party Government.’’ Saturday Review, 


Waring, G. E., Jr. ‘‘ Government by Party.’’ North 
American Review, 163: 587. 

White, H. ‘‘ Parliamentary Government in America.’’ 
Fortnightly,'32: 505 


FRANCE, 


1. Government by the chambers. 

The constitutional status under which French govern- 
ment has degenerated into ‘‘ government by mass 
meeting;’’ the differentiation between legislative 
procedure in England and France, and the double 
relation of ministers as cabinet and council to presi- 
dent and chambers, are succinctly presented in 
Woodrow Wilson’s ‘‘ The State,” secs. 394-435. 
See also Emile Boutmy, ‘‘ Studies in Constitutional 
Law: France — England — United States.’’ Trans- 
lated from the French by E. M. Dicey. 


Parliamentary system and political parties. 


. E. Courtenay, ‘‘ France,’’ Vol. II., Books III. and 
IV., presents the results of seven years’ study in 
France. An exceedingly valuable study by an 
Englishman; gives reasons why (two) party system 
has not succeeded in France. ; 

** Political Parties, French,’’ International Cyclopedia. 


Magazine Articles.— 


“* Political. History of France Since the Rostoration.’’ 
Quarterly Review, London, 43: 564. 

Currier, F. A. ‘‘French Character in Politics.’’ 
CHAUTAUQUAN, 24: 267-72 (S.) 

Conway, J. J. ‘‘ American and French Constitutions 
Compared.’’ Arena, 18: 49-56 (JI.) 


.» ** Powers of the Fretich President.”’ North * 
merican Review, 164: 129-38 (F.) 
Naquet, A., ‘‘ The French Electoral System.’’ North 
American Review, vol. 155. ‘ 
Coubertin, Baron Pierre de. ‘‘ The Present Problems 
and Politics of France.’’ Review of Reviews, 18: 
186 - 94 (Aug.) 


Taylor, H., 
A 


UNITED STATES. 


1. The origin of political parties. 

Hi Jones Ford, ‘‘ The Rise and Growth of American 
Politics,’ Chapter VII. Martin Van Buren, ‘‘ Inquiry 
into the Origin and Growth of Political Parties in the 
United States.”” James Schouler, ‘‘ History of the 
United States.’”” Five volumes. Vol. I., pp. 48-58. 
Alexander Johnston, ‘‘ American Politics,’’ pp. 3-7. 
John Fiske, ‘‘ The Critical Period of American 
History,’’ p. 308. 


The history of parties. 

. P. Gordy, ‘‘ A History of Political Parties in the 
United States.’ Three volumes. Van Buren, 
Lalor’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political 
Economy, and American History,’’ and articles by 
Alexander Johnston on the American, Anti-Federal, 
Anti-Masonic, Constitutional Union, Democratic, 
Republican, Federal, Greenback, Labor, Liberal 
Republican, Republican and Whig parties. Also ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Party Government in the United States,’’ by 
Talcott Williams. Justin Winsor, editor, ‘‘ Narrative 
and Critical History of America.”” Eight volumes. (A 
series of essays written by specialists.) Essay by 
Alexander Johnston, ‘‘ The History of Political Par- 
ties, 1789-1850.’’ J. W. Hammond, ‘‘ The History 
of the Political Parties in the State of New York 
from the Ratification of the Federal Constitution to 
December, 1840.’’ (Written from a Democratic point 
of view.) James Bryce, ‘‘ The American Common- 
wealth,’’ Chapter LIII. 


8. The development of the nominating system. 

(a) The caucus system. Lalor. Article by Frederick 
W. Whitridge. Vol. I., pp. 357-364. Also article 
by Alexander Johnston. Ibid., pp. 355-357. Fred- 
erick W. Dallinger, ‘‘ Nominations for Elective 
Offices in the United States,’’ pp. 1-27. Edward 
Stanwood, ‘‘ A History of Presidential Elections,’’ 
pp. 82, 49, 52, 58, 58, 65, 70, 79, 81, 83. Ford, 
pp. 8, 155, 165, 199. Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘ Congres- 
sional Government,’’ p. 247. 

(b) The convention system. Dallinger, pp. 36-465. 
Ford, Chapter XVI. Bryce, Chapters LXIX-LXX. 
Wilson, ‘‘ Congressional Government,’’ pp. 245-247. 
(Dallinger discusses the abuses of the system in 
Chapter VI.) 


4. The organization of parties. 
Ford, Chapter XXIII. Bryce, Chapter LIX. Dallinger, 
p. 44. i 


5. Rings, bosses and spoils. . 

Bryce, Chapters LXIII-LXV., LXVIII. Ford, Chapter 
XXIV. Dallinger, pp. 109, 132. Lalor. Article 
by Talcott Williams on Tammany Hall, Vol. III., pp. 
850-856; and two articles by Dorman B. Eaton, 
(1) ‘‘ The Spoils System,’’ Vol. III., pp. 782-87; 
(2) ** Civil Service Reform,’’ Vol. I., pp. 478-485. 


6. Party efficiency. 
Ford, Chapter XXV. 


Magazine Articles.— 
Curtis, G. T. ‘‘ Strong Government in the United 
States.’”’ Harper's, vol. 61, 101. 
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Godkin, E. L. ‘‘ How to Secure Rotation of Parties.’’ 
Nation, vol. 31, 146. 

Godkin, E. L. ‘* Educated Men in Politics.’’ 
vol. 23, 5. 

Green, G. W. ‘‘ Ethics of Party Loyalty.’’ 
Opinion, vol. 20, 171. 

Greenhalge, F. T. ‘‘ Practical Politics.’’ 
American Review, vol. 162, 154-9. 

Harvey, C. M. ‘‘ The Origin of the Democratic Party.’’ 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, vol. 26, 526-530. 

Harvey, C. M. ‘‘ The Origin of the Republican Party.”’ 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, vol. 25, 643-48. 

Hill, D. B. ‘‘The Future of the Democratic Party.’’ 
Forum, vol. 22, 641-58. 

Thomas Jefferson on Parties, 1798. The American 
Historical Review, vol. 3, 4888-9. 

Kennedy, J. P. Speech on ‘‘The Origin of the Whig 
and Democratic Parties,’’ American Whig Review, 
vol. 9, 6. 

** Machines in Practical Politics.’’ Outlook, vol. 54,1134. 

Palmer, J. M. ‘‘The National Democratic Party.’’ 
Independent, vol. 48, 1855-6. 

“Politics in the United States in 1888.” 
Review, vol. 66, 228. 

Stone, W. J. “‘ The Democratic Party and its Future.’ 
Forum, vol. 25, 25-34. 


Nation, 
Public 
North 


Saturday 
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‘* Political Parties in the United States, 


Sumner, W. G. 
North American Review, vol. 


1776 -1876.”’ 
122, 47. 

Thorpe, F. N. ‘‘A Hundred Years’ Campaign.’’ 
Harper, vol. 94, 956. 

White, H. ‘‘Disintegration of Parties.’’ 
vol. 27, 189. 

Wilcox, D. F. ‘‘ Party Government in the Cities of 
oa State.’’ Political Science Quarterly, vol. 
14, 681 


Nation, 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 


Bluntschli, J. C., article on ‘‘ Political Parties ’’ in 
**Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science.’’ Defini- 
tion; distinguished from factions; psychology of 
parties, etc. 

‘* Political Parties,’’ Johnson’s Encyclopedia. 

**Sovereignty in America, France and England,’’ The 
Spectator, London, 80:- 900 (June 25). 

Dickinson, Reginald, ‘“‘Summary of the Constitution 
and Procedure of-Foreign Parliaments.’’ 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, ‘‘Governments and Parties in 
Continental Europe.’’ 2 vols. 

Bradford, Gamaliel, ‘“‘The Spirit of Party,’’ Chap. 
XXI., vol. 1., of ‘“‘The Lesson of Popular Govern- 
ment.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


First Week — 

1. Declamations: (1) Patrick Henry’s speech before 
the Virginia Legislature. (2) Supposed speech 
of John Adams. 

Essay: (1) Sketch of origin, history, fundamental 
tendencies and sources of strength of the Repub- 
lican party. (2) Ditto; the Democratic party. 
(3) Digest of political party platforms in the 
presidential campaign of 1900. 

Oration: (1) George ———_. the choice of all 
parties. (2) Alexander Hamilton and Aaron 
Burr: the Statesman vs. the Politician. 

Debate: (1) Resolved, That the existence of 
political parties is not essential to the just and 
successful operation of a democratic government. 

(a) Two in affirmative. 
(b) Two in negative. 

Second Week — 

1. Declamations: (1) Extracts Webster’s reply to 

, Hayne. (2) Extracts Lincoln’s speech at Get- 


tysburg. 
Essay: (1) Sketch of origin, history, fundamental 
tendencies and sources of strength of the 


Populist party. (2) Ditto; the Socialist party. 
(3) The part which women should take in the 
presidential campaign. 

Oration: (1) The philosophy of partisanship. (2) 
Abraham Lincoln and his ideals; or principle 
above party expediency 

Debate: (1) Resolved, That United States senators 
should be elected by direct vote of the people. 
Or, (2) Resolved, That the British system of 
responsible cabinet ministers possessing the 
privileges of the floor in parliament is preferable 
to the United States system of government by 
congressional committees. 


Third Week — 

1. Declamation: (1) Extracts from The Lincoln- 
Douglas debate. (2) Ingersoll’s speech nom- 
inating Blaine in the National Republican 
Convention of 1880. 

Essay: (1) The party primary and the party caucus 
and their relation to good government. (2) 
The working machinery of a political party in a 
national campaign. 

Oration: (1) Civil service reform. (2) Civic 
federations and their influence on political action. 

Debate: Resolved, That the interests of the 
people would be better subserved by laws enacted 
by direct vote of the people, through the initia- 
tive and referendum, rather than by the present 
representative system of law making. 

Fourth Week — 

1. Declamations: (1) Speech of Bourke Cochran in 
the National Democratic Convention of 1892. 
(2) Speech of W. J. Bryan in the National Dem- 
ocratic Convention of 1896. 

Essay: (1) The division of parties in the house of 
congress and its effect on legislation. (2) The 
political parties of the United States, England, 
and France; a comparison of their policies and 
tendencies. 

Oration: (1) Educational and property tests for 
voting. (2) The relation of social reform to 
political machinery. 

4. Debate: Resolved, ‘‘ That the present American 
political system of choosing representatives to 
the law-making branch from the majority faction 
alone is inimical to good government and incom- 
patible with just principles of a republic and 
should be supplanted by the so-called system of 
‘ proportional representation.’ ’’ 





C. L. 8. C. CLASS DIRECTORY, 1882-1904. 
UNDERGRADUATE CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1904.—‘‘ LEWIS MILLER.”’ 
“The horizon widens as we climb.” 


President — Mr. Scott Brown, 1303 Title & Trust 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

The list of Vice-presidents will be announced in a 
subsequent issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Secretary — Miss E. M. Moore, Meridian, Miss. 

Trustee and Treasurer—Chandler Sexton, 
Cleveland street, Orange, N. J. 

Class Flower — Clematis. 

CLASS OF 1908.—‘‘ QUARTER-CENTURY CLASS.’’ 
“ What is excellent is permanent.” 

President — Mr. Wilson M. Day, Cleveland, 0. 

First Vice-president — Mrs. J. J. Covert, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Vice-presidents —J. A. Worden, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Clem Studebaker, South Bend, Ind, ; Frank Chapin Bray, 
Cleveland, 0.; Mrs. G. N. Luccock, Washington, D. C 

Secretary — Mrs. Alice M. Hemenway, Providence, R. I. 

Treasurer and Trustee —C. L. Walsworth, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Class Flower — Corn-flower. 

Class Emblem — Three ears of corn (red, white and 
blue). 

CLASS OF 1902.—‘‘ THE ALTRURIANS.”’ 
“ Not for self, but for all.” 


President — Dr. John Henry Barrows, Oberlin, O 
Albert Watson, Mt. 
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First Vice-president — Hon. 
Vernon, Ill. 


Vice-presidents — Hon. John Wesley Cutrer, Clarks- 
dale, Miss.; Mr. M. E. Baird, Troy, 0.; Mrs. Robert 
Morris Rabb, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Harriet Walker, Wel- 
lesley College; Miss H. M. Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
Dr. G. N. -Luccock, Washington, D. C.; Miss Jewel 
Gould, Aspen, Col.; A. T. van Laer, New York City; 
Madame Ruppin, St. Louis, Mo. 

i Secretary — Mrs. Belle Kennedy Richards, Oil City, 
a. 

a Treasurer and Trustee —J. C. Armstrong, Pittsburg, 
a. 
Class Flower — Golden Glow. 


CLASS OF 1901.—‘‘ THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.” 
“ Light, Love, Life.” 


President — Dr. Wm. 8S. Bainbridge, New York City. 

Vice-presidents— Miss Clara Matthews, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Ned Arden Flood, Meadville, Pa.; Mrs. 
Samuel George, Wellsburg, W. Va.; Dr. Eliza Mosher, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Miss Frances A. P.: Spurway, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Rev. G. S. Duncan, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. John Miller, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Wm. H. 
Mosely, New Haven, Conn. 

Secretary and Treasurer— Mrs. Marcus W. Jamie- 
son, Warren, Pa. 

Trustee — Dr. 
City. 

House Committee — Miss Matthews and Miss George. 

Class Flower — Coreopsis. 

Class Emblem — The Palm. 


Wm. S. Bainbridge, New York 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1900.—‘‘ THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.”’ 
“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 

centuries; charity toward all endeavor.” “ Licht, 

Liebe, Leben.” 

President — Dr. N. I. Rubinkam, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-presidents—Jas. B. Scott, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bashinsky, Troy, Ala.; Mrs. L. G. 
Watts, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. G. C. Nelson, Chico, Cal. ; 
Rev. John A. McKamy, Nashville, Tenn. ; Miss Cath- 
erine Arnott Taylor, Wickliffe, O.; Mrs. Hannah Shurr, 
El Paso, Ill.; Miss Mary Furman, Shreveport, La. ; 
Mrs. Emeline Smith, Rowayton, Conn.; Mrs. Wm. J. 
Ritchey, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer— Miss Mabel Campbell, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 

Trustee —J. Franklin Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Financial Committee — Miss Delia Kling, New York 
City; Miss Grace Riley, Celina, O.; Graham A. 
Andrews, Lyons, N. Y. 

CLASS OF 1899.—‘‘ THE PATRIOTS.”’ 

“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
President — Mr. John A. Travis, Washington, D. C. 
First Vice-president — Mr.P.W.Bemis, Westfield, N.Y. 
Vice-presidents—Mr. E. J. Betts, Jefferson, 0O.; 

Mr. L. 8. Leason, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. J. C. Martin, 
New York City; Mrs. H. J. Gidley, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Secretary — Miss Isabelle T. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 
Trustee —: Miss Martha A. Bortle, Hamilton, 0. 
Treasurer — Mr. S. S. Ford. 
Class Flower — The Fern. 
Class Emblem — The Flag. 


CLASS OF 1898 —‘‘ THE LANIERS.”’ 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 


President — Miss Mary H. Askew Mather, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

First Vice-president — Rev. R. P. Gibson, Croton 
Falls, N. Y. 

Vice-presidents — W. P. Speakman, Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
Mrs. M. H. Parker, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Isabella M. 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa.; Mrs. Frank T. Wray, Apollo, 
Pa.; Mrs. R. P. Hopper, Claremont, Ont. 

Secretary — Mrs. H. S. Anderson, Cleveland, 0. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Frank T. Wray, 
Apollo, Pa. 

Treasurer and Trustee— Mrs. Eunice §; Watrous, 
Bay Ridge, N. Y. 

Class Flower — Violet. 


CLASS OF 1897.—‘‘ THE ROMANS.’ 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 

President — Rev. W. P. Varner, Beallsville, Pa. 

Vice-presidents —E. P. Mackie, New Orleans, La. ; 
W. H. Blanchard, Westminster, V.t.; Mrs. E. P. Crumb, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. J. W. Doubleday, Jamestown, N. 
Y.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; Mrs. A. P. Cos- 
grove, Pilot Point, Tex.; Miss Carrie B. Runyon, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Treasurer and Trustee—-Mrs. J. W. Doubleday, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

bi isag: ee — Miss Eva Maynard Martin, Chautauqua, 


Class Emblem — Ivy. 
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CLASS OF 1896.—‘‘ THE TRUTH SEEKERS.”’ 
“ Truth is eternal.” 

President — Mr. John A. Seaton, 103 Glen Park Place, 
Cleveland, 0. 

ne yg Sarah E. Briggs, New Haven, 
Conn.; Dr. W. C. Bower, Lebanon, Kans. ; Rev. C. C. 
Johnson, Gaines, N. Y.; Mrs. Selah Brown, Fostoria, 
0.; Mrs. J. D. Hamilton, Coraopolis, Pa.; Mrs. Anna 
J. Emery, Wellsburg, W. Va.; Mrs. Cynthia A. Butler, 
Pittsfield, Ill.; Miss Irene D. Galloway, Fayetteville, 


Ark. ; Miss Hattie Schuster, Shreveport, La. 
Corresponding Secretary — —Mrs. William Epley, 
Alegheny, 
Reco 


ing ~ Waa — Miss Emily C. Birchard, Wind- 


oe 

Trustee — John A. Seaton, Cleveland, 0. 

Treasurer — Mrs. L. A. Beach, Meadville, Pa. 

Historian — Geo. H. Lincks, Jersey City, N. J 

Class Flower — Forget-me-not. 

Class Emblem — A p. 

CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘ THE PATHFINDERS.”’ 
“ The truth shall make you free.” 

President — Miss Mary Miller, Akron, 0. 

First Vice-president — Rev. Geo. P. Hukill, Oil City, 
Pa. Second Vice-president—Mrs. E. H. Peters, 
Newark, N. J. Third Vice-president — Rev. J. B. Mor- 
ton, Tarboro, N. C. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Miss F. M. Hazen, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Trustee — G. P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa. 

Class Flower — Nasturtium. 

CLASS OF 1894.—‘‘ THE PHILOMATHEANS.”’ 

“ Ubi mel, idi at 
President — Rev. A. C. oe te , Erie, + 
Vice-presidents — Rev. D. + Ceeitin D D., 

Whee , W. Va; Rev. J. B. Countryman, Gowanda, 
N. Y.; A. Moore, Pittsburg, as . Frederick 
Belden, Norwalk, Conn. ; Mrs. I WeCalloch, 
Muncie, Ind. ; Miss Carrie 8. Hamill, Ke ceeiek, Ta. ; Mrs. 
A. G. Brice, Chester, 8. C.; Rev. Dr. Livingston, 
Windsor, Ontario, Can.; W. W. Phelan, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Annie E. Boyne, New York City; Miss M. 
Monroe, Southport, Conn.; Mrs. H. Stanbury, Dallas, 
Tex.; Rev. E. A. Parcells, "Bast Aurora, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary — Miss Caddie Whaley, Pome- 


roy, O. 
mding Secretary and Treasurer — Miss Anna 
M. Thomson, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Trustee — W. T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 
Historian — Mrs. M. McCune, Columbia, Mo. 
Poet — Mrs. 8. D. Thurston, Dallas, Tex. 
Class Flower — Clover. 


CLASS OF 1898.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.”’ 
“ Study to be what you wish to seem.” 
President — Mr. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 
os bee Rev. J. K. Adams, Glen Hazel, 
; Professor T. H. Paden, New Concord, 0.; Mrs. 
ell B. Ashton, Hamilton, 0.; Mrs. Robt. Gentry, 
Chicago, Ill. ; Rev. C. W. Thayer, LL. D., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; Professor George E. Vincent, Chicago, Il. 
Secretary — Mrs. A. R. Silvers, Marion, N. Y. 
Treasurer — Mrs. John Green, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Trustee — Mr. M. H. Lichliter, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Class Emblem — Acorn. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIANS.” 

“ Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
President — Mr. T. E. McCray, Bradford, Pa. 
First Vice-president — Mrs. Jane Corry, Pa. 
Second Vice-president — Mrs.J.L. Hurlbut, New York. 


C. L. 8. C. CLASS DIRECTORY. 


District Vice-presidents — Mrs. J. H. Vincent, Zurich, 
Switzerland; Rev. Thos. Cardis, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. 
G. E. W. Young, Adams, N. Y.; Mrs. J. H. Fryer, 
Galt, Can.; Miss Maude Hoxsie, Knoxville, Tenn. ; Mr. 
J. T. Barnes, New Jersey; Mrs. Frank Beard, Illinois; 
Miss Emeline Roseborough, South Carolina; Miss Grace 
Sherwood, Creenville, Pa.; Miss M. E. F. Eaton, 
Southport, Conn. 

Secretary — Mrs. Lillian B. Clarke, Andover, N. Y. 
‘ Assistant Secretary — Mrs. T. E. McCray, Bradford, 

a. 
. Treasurer and Trustee — Mr. W. J. Booth, Titusville, 
a. 
Class Flower — Carnation. 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘‘ THE OLYMPIANS.”’ 

“ So run. that ye may obtain.” 
President — Dr. H. R. Palmer, New York City. 
Vice-presidents — Dr. Ostrander, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

Rev. J. M. Durrell, Tilton, N. H.; Mr. Jos. Fryer, Galt, 
Can.; Mrs. L. E. Hawley, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Geo. Guernsey, Independence, Kans. ; Mrs. A. N. Ebold, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Wm. Breeden, Jamestown, N. 
Y.; Mrs. Sersall, Warren, Pa.; Mrs. Sarah M. Steele, 
Oakland, Cal.; Mrs. Murdock, Wichita, Kans.; Mrs. 
H. B. Shaw, Ormond, Fla. 

“are d Trustee — Mr. W. H. Westcott, Hol- 


eae and Historian — Miss M. A. Daniels, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

Poet — Miss F. B. Best, New York City. 

Class Flower — Laurel and White Rose. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘ THE PIERIANS.’’ 

: “ Redeeming the time.” 
President — Prof. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 
First Vice-president — Mr. Z. ‘LL. White, Columbus, 

0. Second Vice-president — Mrs. A. M. Martin, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 
Secretary — Mrs. P. C. Houston, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Treasurer — Mrs. Z. L. White, Columbus, 0. 
Trustee — Mrs. Chas. E. Rogers, Goshen, Ind. 
Class Flower — Tuberose. 


CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘ THE ARGONAUTS.”’ 


“ Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain 
than unused gold.” 

President — Rev. W. A. Hutchison, D. D., Yellow 
Springs, O. 

bs a ge Miss Laura Shotwell, Brooklyn, N. 

B. T. Smelzer, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. J. R. 

Haen, Elgin, Ill. 

Secretary — Mrs. J. S. Griffith, Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer — B. F. Hart, M. D., Marietta, 0. 

Class Trustee — Miss Laura Shotwell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Class Flower — Daisy. 


CLASS OF 1888.—‘‘ THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.”’ 
“ Let us be seen by our deeds.” 
President — Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Boston, 
m > 


ey geese — Mrs. Geo. B. McCabe, Toledo, 0. ; 
Johnson, Racine, Wis.; Mrs. M. C. F. War- 
poe Now York City; Miss Thankful Knight, Stockport 
Station, N. Y.; Miss Belle Douglass, vi Ri 

nn. ; » de 


Miss Julia H. Wohlfarth, Norwich, 
Watson Seivage, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Class Secretary — Rev. Harry LeRoy Brickett, A. 
M., Marion, Mass. 
Treasurer 


and Class Trustee — Russell" L. Hall, New 


Canaan, Conn. 
Chronicler — Mrs. A. C. Teller, Huntington, W. Va. 
Class Flower — Geranium. 
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CLASS OF 1887.—‘‘ THE PANSIES.”’ 

“ Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” 
President — Dr. Frank Russell, Bridgeport, Conn. 
First Vice-president — James H. Taft, Brooklyn, N. 

Y. Second Vice-president— Dr. G. R. Alden, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Third Vice-president—H. D. Keyser, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary — Wm. D. Lightfoote, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Western Secretary — Mrs. Jerome Christy, Quincy, 
l 


Northern Secretary —W. B. Wickens, Brantford, 


t. 

Southern Secretary — Alice L. Crosby, Muscogee, I. T. 

Missionary Secretary — Mrs. Mary Crossette, Keene, 
N. Y. 


Treasurer — L. A. Clapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Trustee — Wm. G. Lightfoote, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Manager — Carrie A. Nutter, North Beverly, Mass. 
Class Flower — Pansy. 


CLASS OF 1886.—‘‘ THE PROGRESSIVES.” 
“ We study for light to bless with light.” 


President — Miss Sara M. Soule, Claverack, N. Y. 
First Vice-president — Mrs. Merritt, Silver Creek, 

N. Y. Second Vice-president — Mrs. Kate Weimert, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Third Vice-president — Mrs. Luella 

Knight, Chicago, Ill. Fourth Vice-president — Mrs. A. 

H. Roberts, Baltimore, Md. Fifth Vice-president — Mrs. 

Wm. Schnurr, Warren, Pa. 

Secretary — Mrs. Mary V. Rowley, Cleveland, 0. 
Treasurer — Mrs. Amy S. Travis, Washington, D. C. 
Trustee — Mrs. R. E. Burrows, Andover, N. Y. 
Poet — Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Evanston, Ill. 
CLASS OF 1885.—‘‘ THE INVINCIBLES.”’ 

“ Press on, reaching after those things which are before.” 
President — Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 
First Vice-president — Mrs. E. A. Hatfield, Evanston, 

Ill. Second Vice-president —E. C. Dean, Delhi, N. Y. 
Treasurer — Mrs. M. L. Ensign, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Secretary — Mrs. T. J. Bentley, Springboro, Pa. 
Class Flower — Heliotrope. 

CLASS OF 1884.—‘‘ THE IRREPRESSIBLES.”’ 
“ Press forward ; he conquers who will.” 
President — Rev. Wm. D. Bridge, 67 Sussex avenue, 
East Orange, N. J 
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Vice-presidents — Mrs. E. J. L. Baker, Chautauqua, 
. Y.; Mrs. S. E. Parker, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. J. 
C. Park, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. Dexter Horton, Seattle, 
Wash. ; "Mr. G. Ww. Miner, Fredonia, N. Y.; Mr. John 
Fairbanks, Seattle, Wash. 
Recording Secretary — Mrs. Adelaide L. Westcott, 
Holley, N. Y. 
“7 x atialantacos Secretary — Miss Nellie Stone, Oswego, 


Treasurer — Miss M. E. Young, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Executive Committee — Mrs. Parker, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. Matthews, a N. Y.; Miss 
Clara Smith, Carlisle, Pa. ; Mrs. W. D. Bridge, East 
Orange, N. J; Miss Fowler, Wheeling, Ww. Va.; Mrs 
W. W. Ross, Erie, Pa. 

Trustees— Wm. D. Bridge, East Orange, N. J.; 
Miss M. E. Young, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. E. J. L. 
Baker, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mr. George Miner, Fredonia, 

; Mrs. S. E. Parker, Chautauqua, N.Y. 

‘Class Flower — The Goldenrod. 


CLASS OF 1883.—‘‘ THE VINCENTS.”’ 
“ Step by step we gain the heights.” 
President — Miss Anna H. Gardner, 106 Chandler 
street, Boston, Mass. 

First Vice-president — Governor Atkinson, W. Va. 
Second Vice-president — Mrs. Watts, Louisville, Ky. 
Third Vice-president — Miss Millken, Warren, O. 
Secretary — Mrs. Wm. Thomas, Meadville, Pa. 
Treasurer — Miss Eddy, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Assistant Treasurer — Mrs. Wm. Thomas, Meadville, 


a. 
Class Flower — Sweet Pea. 


CLASS OF 1882.—‘‘ THE PIONEERS.” 
“ From height to height.” 


President — Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Greeley, Colo. 

Vice-presidents—Mr. A. M. Martin, Chautauqua, 
N. Y.; Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, New York City; Mrs. F. 0. 
Bailey, Jamestown, N. Y.; Miss May Wightman, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Professor H. 8. Jacoby, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Secretary — Mrs. John C. Martin, New York City. 

Treasurer — Mrs. A. D. Wilder, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Trustees—Mr. A. D. Wilder, Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Milton Bailey, Jamestown, N. Y.; Miss Anna 
Cummings, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Class Symbol! — The Hatchet. 


GRADUATE ORDERS. 


THE ORDER OF THE WHITE SEAL. 


President — Rev. Thomas Cardis, Rochester, N. Y. 
Vice-president — Mrs. Hopper, Claremont, Can. 
Secretary — Miss Butcher, Aurora, Can. 


LEAGUE OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


President — Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 
First Vice-president —Mr. W. H. Westcott, Holley, 
N. ¥. Second Vice-president — Miss R. W. Brown, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Third Vice-president— Mrs. Hard, 
East Liverpool, 0. 
® _ and Treasurer — Mrs. Peters, Washington, 


Executive Committee— Miss M. C. Hyde; Miss C. 
E. Whaley, Pomeroy, 0.; Miss Mary W. Kimball, N. Y. 


GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 


President — Mr. A. M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

First Vice president — Mrs. Geo. B. McCabe, Toledo, 
0. es Vice-president — Mrs. Lillian Clark, Ando- 
ver, N. Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer— Miss Anna H. Gardner, 
106 Chandler street, Boston, Mass. 

~——— Committee — Mrs. Luella Knight, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. W. H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y.; Miss M. E. 
Tastheer, New Haven, Conn. 


ALUMNI HALL ASSOCIATION. 


President — Mr. W. H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Vice-president — Miss M. A. Bortle, Dayton, 0. 

Secretary and Treasurer—John A. Seaton, 103 
Glen Park Place, Cleveland, O. 

Building Committee—W. H. Westcott, Holley, N. 
Y.; George E. Vincent, Chicago, Ill.; John A. Seaton, 
Cleveland, O. 


AllC. L. S. C. classes who are still raising their — 
toward the building fund of Alumni Hall will p 
remit as much and as soon as possible to the iaieen 
Mr. John A. Seaton, 103 Glen Park Place, Cleveland, O. 
Funds are needed to make contract for further work on 
halls - stairways this fall and winter. ‘‘ No money, 
no work.’’ 








SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 1900. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 


The twenty-seventh season of the original 
Chautauqua Assembly takes rank as one of 
the most successful in the history of the 
institution. The general program began on 
Wednesday, June 27, and, continuing for a 
period of eight weeks, closed on Thursday, 
August 23. 

The summer schools, with a faculty of 
more than seventy instructors, held a six 
weeks’ session from July 7 to August 17. 
The attendance in these schools exceeded 
that of any previous year, the total number 
of students being about 2,500. This gain is 
significant in view of the fact that the attend- 
ance of New York State teachers was 
slightly less than usual owing to the recent 
establishment of a state institute at Cornell. 

Among the new features of the Depart- 
ment of Instruction were the Vacation School 
under the direction of teachers from the 
University of Chicago Elementary School, 
and the enlargement and thorough organiza- 
tion of the School of Domestic Science under 
Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, of Boston. 

The assembly program provided every 
week two courses of lectures on the univer- 
sity extension plan, each consisting usually 
of five lectures. Among the lecturers giving 
these courses were Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler, Miss Elizabeth S. Kinkead, Professor 
Alexander §. Chessin, Miss Jane Addams, 
Bliss Perry, editor of The Atlantic Monthly, 
Professor John Dewey, Mr. Alleyne Ireland, 
President G. Stanley Hall, President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, Inspector J. L. Hughes, E. H. 
Griggs and Professor F. M. Warren. 

On C. L. S. C. Recognition Day the annual 
address was given by President A. V. V. 
Raymond, of Union College. The daily De- 
votional Hour was under the direction each 
week of one of the following leaders: Pro- 
fessor Henry W. King, Dr. J. W. Chapman, 
Professor Graham Taylor, Dr. W. B. Pickard, 
Bishop J. M. Thoburn, Professor Lincoln 
Hulley, Dr. Gross Alexander. 

Miscellaneous lectures, C. L. S. C. Round 
Tables, illustrated lectures, readings and 
entertainments all found their place in the 
program. The grand chorus of more than 
five hundred voices under the direction of Dr. 
H. R. Palmer gave a large number of concerts 
and was an important element in the 


weekly song service held on Sunday evenings. 

One of the most interesting and impress- 
ive events of the season was the laying of 
the cornerstone of the Hall of the Christ at 
seven in the evening on the anniversary of 
‘* Old First Night,’’ acable message being 
received from the absent chancellor, Bishop 
Vincent, “ Heaven bless building and builders.” 

The various clubs contributed their share 
to the social and intellectual life of the 
community. The Woman’s Club, under the 
direction of Mrs. B. T. Vincent, of Colorado, 
held earnest and spirited discussions upon 
many important topics. The Young Women’s 
Outlook Club, led by Miss Mary E. Mering- 
ton, was largely attended and thoroughly 
pervaded by a strong club spirit. The Boys’ 
Club, under Dr. J. H. Babbitt, enrolled more 
than two hundred energetic youths who en- 
joyed thoroughly their new club house with 
its gymnasium, reading-room and other valu- 
able features. The Girls’ Club, in charge of 
Miss Helen Bainbridge, though not the 
fortunate possessors of a club house, made 
the most of their limited quarters and started 
subscription papers among the friends of 
Chautauqua young people, which will result 
before long, it is hoped, in a suitable home 
for the club. The C. L. S. C. Council held 
daily meetings during August, and proved a 
successful clearing-house for ideas from 
members of the Circle. The German and 
French clubs were very popular among the 
students of modern languages, ll of these 
organizations, through their receptions given 
at various times during the season, added 
materially to the social spirit of the town. 

Every state in the union and many foreign 
countries were represented. The attendance 
from the south is always large and it was 
proposed next year to have special Southern 
headquarters at the Baptist House. 

Several representatives from other assem- 
blies were present at Chautauqua at different 
times during the season: Rev. S& W. 
Stophlett, president of the assembly at Win- 
field, Kansas; Mr. L. E. McGinnis, leader of 
the Round Table department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua at Mt. Gretna; and Mrs. 
Minnie D. Louis, national field secretary of 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 

In July the District Epworth League 
Convention of West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
held its annual conference at Chautauqua. 





THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


The Society of Friends also held their bien- 
nial meeting at Chautauqua from the 21st to 
the 28th of August. Some fifteen hundred 
Friends were in attendance at the latter 
meeting, many of them coming early enough 
in the season to improve the advantages 
offered by the schools and general program. 

Material additions to the health and com- 
fort of the assembly grounds are to be noted 
in the new water supply secured by the sink- 
ing of artesian wells on the high hill west of 
Chautauqua, the opening up of the south 
‘* Overlook ’’ region for building sites, and 
the construction of a new power house with 
increased facilities for lighting the grounds. 
Other improvements are already being planned 
to be made during the coming fall and winter. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY — THE JEWISH 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


The fourth annual assembly of the Jewish 
Chautauqua, held at Atlantic City July 15-29, 
exceeded in enthusiasm and earnestness the 
preceding ones. The regular morning 
sessions were given to a complete course 
of lectures on the period of Jewish history 
corresponding with that of the circle study 
of the past year. In connection with this, 
lectures were given by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, 


of London, England, author of many books 


on folklore, on ‘‘The Jews of Angevin 
England,’’ etc. The afternoons were given 
to the classes of the summer school, 
introduced for the first time. Instruction 
was given in Hebrew, in ‘‘ The Bible asa 
Text-Book,’’ and in ‘‘ The Principles of Ped- 
agogy,’’ applied to Sabbath-school work. 
This school proved most successful, number- 
ing among its pupils rabbis and teachers, 
and arousing a general interest that gives 
promise of a much larger scope next year. 
Popular lectures of the highest rank were 
given by Governor Theodore Roosevelt and 
Professor Richard G. Moulton. 

Circles from various cities in Missouri, 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania and New York 
were represented, and visitors from all parts 
thronged the Assembly Hall. An arrange- 
ment has been effected with the largest 
Jewish organization in this country, known 
as the order of B’nai B’rith, to extend 
the work of the Chautauqua among its 
numerous lodges, the initiative of which is a 
lecture course to begin the approaching fall. 

In November, 1899, the office of national 
field secretary was created. Mrs. Minnie D. 
Louis, who was appointed to this position, re- 
ported at this last summer assembly the organ- 
ization of fifteen new circles and the reorgan- 
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ization of three old ones, with fair indications 
of the formation of as many more in the 
thirty-one cities already visited. 

The annual election of officers and trustees 
placed again in office all the former ones, 
except as president, Dr. Mark Blumenthal, 
of New York, who succeeds Hon. Simon 
Wolf, of Washington, and as trustees Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff, of New York, and Mr. Sol. 
Hirsch, of Portland, Oregon. 

ASHLAND, OREGON. 

The eighth annual session of the Southern 
Oregon Chautauqua Association, which closed 
July 21, was the most successful one yet 
held. Dr. Thomas McClary, Congressman 
Landis, of Indiana; Chaplain Gilbert, of the 
Second Oregon; Mrs. Abigail Scott-Duniway 
and Dr. J. H. Kerr were the principal speak- 
ers. Mr. Alton Packard, of Dayton, Ohio, 
proved most acceptable both as lecturer and 
caricaturist. The Metropolitan Jubilee Sing- 
ers gave variety to the program. Professor 
W. J. Whiteman, of Denver, Colorado, had 
charge of the chorus classes, the junior class 
having one hundred and ten voices. The 
work done in this department was excellent. 
Mrs. W. J. Whiteman and Mrs. C. B. Dexter 
proved most excellent solo singers, and the 
attendance was gratifying throughout the 
entire assembly. 

BAY VIEW, MICHIGAN. 

At the Bay View Assembly the program 
has been of a higher order than ever before, 
with the result that the attendance has been 
much larger than usual. The most impor- 
tant new feature of the assembly has been 
the addition of a sixteen-piece orchestra, 
which has proved a great attraction and has 
afforded much pleasure to the music-loving 
people upon the grounds. 

The summer school was well attended, the 
character of the work being about the same 
as in other years. It is the intention of the 
management to make great improvements in 
this department. Professor Chas. E. Barr, 
of Albion College, has just been elected to 
the presidency, and his well-known skill and 
energy will undoubtedly bring the summer 
school into new prominence. 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 

A very large attendance has been char- 
acteristic of this assembly throughout the 
past season. The result is a very satisfac- 
tory financial condition of affairs, and, as 
might be expected, the social side of the 
assembly has been unusually strong. The 
program presented a list of important speak- 
ers, and class work was carried on as usual. 
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More interest was shown in the C. L. S. C. 
than ever before, and there was a large 
attendance at the Round Tables. Thirteen 
graduates of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1900 
were present on Recognition Day, and in the 
evening a reception was given to graduates 
and friends. 


BIG STONE LAKE, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


The assembly at Big Stone this year was 
@ pronounced success in every way; attend- 
ance uniformly large, not a single failure 
in the program, interest in every department 
unflagging, and gate receipts one thousand 
dollars in advance of last year. The states 
of Minnesota and South Dakota have united 
in conducting a large and finely-equipped 
summer school, with instructors from the 
state university, under the personal super- 
vision of Professors Keefe and Ramer. Over 
three hundred teachers were in attendance. 

All women’s work was placed in charge of 
the leader of the Women’s Club, with these 
attractive divisions: Missionary Days, W. C. 
T. U. Institute, Parents’ School, and Young 
Women’s Outlook Club. The C. L. S. C. 
was given a most prominent place, and such 
interest was awakened that the attendance 
at times reached three hundred. Definite 


work by way of review and preview was done 
on the Chautauqua Reading Courses. Mr. 
Cattern, of the Chautauqua Bureau of Exten- 
sion, was present during a part of the sea- 


son. Addresses on reform movements were 
given by Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth and 
others. A large class was organized for 
1904. Bible lectures by Dr. Thomas Nichol- 
son awakened great enthusiasm. The Monday 
excursions were an innovation, but bid fair 
to be a permanent feature of the seasons. 


CARMEL GROVE, NEW YORK. 


Carmel Grove camp grounds, near Bing- 
hamton, New York, have been greatly im- 
proved in their material aspects, and simul- 
taneously the scope of the ee has been 
broadened so as to embrace the Chautauqua 
idea. Chiefly are these improvements due 
to the enterprise of President Reed B. Free- 
man. The assembly and camp-meeting 
covered sixteen days, closing August 12. The 
most distinctive C. L. S. C. feature was the 
series of Round Tables conducted in a pleas- 
ing and very effective manner by Mrs. Arthur 
W. Alexander, president of the large circle 
of Centenary Church, Binghamton, New York. 
The beautiful reception parlors in which these 
meetings were held were filled to overflowing, 
and great interest was shown. Centenary 
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Circle will profit by new members, and it is cer- 
tain that new circles will be organized this 
fall, both in Binghamton and in places 
adjacent. Those who assisted Mrs. Alex- 
ander in her interesting Table Talks were 
Mrs. A. W. Hayes, Mrs. J. L. Terwilliger, 
Mrs. W. J. Haskin, Dr. Louis Albert Banks, 
President J. H. Race, J. W. Russell and 
Rev. Henry Tuckley. 


CARTHAGE, MISSOURI. 


This assembly reports a very successful 
season and widespread interest in the sur- 
rounding territory. The program was-under 
the general direction of Rev. George M. 
Brown, of Derby, Connecticut. The C. L. 
S. C. work came into great prominence and 
the Round Tables were largely attended. 
Miss Cora Mayerhoff was appointed C. L. S. C. 
secretary for the assembly, and many read- 
ers were interested. There are prospects 
of a circle in Joplin and other towns within 
a radius of fifty miles of the assembly. 


CHESAPEAKE, MARYLAND. 


The success of the new Chesapeake Chau- 
tauqua Assembly has been remarkable. Old 
Bay Ridge, which had degenerated as a sea- 
side resort, has been completely transformed 
into a moral, intellectual and religious com- 
munity. The Chautauqua program lasted 
for four weeks, beginning the middle of 
July. Many prominent speakers appeared 
on the platform, and the entertainment feat- 
ures of the season included Shakespearean, 
dramatic and humorous readings, music, illus- 
trated lectures, etc. In addition to the gen- 
eral program, a series of summer-school 
courses was instituted, and this promises to 
become an important element in the assem- 
bly’s equipment. C. L. S. C. work was 
introduced and new members enrolled, with 
large plans for the development of the 
work next year. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY — NORTHAMPTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Many improvements are already in con- 
templation for the assembly at Laurel Park. 
The success of the present session, at which 
the attendance exceeded that of many previous 
years, has given the management confidence 
to enlarge their work. The program pre- 
sented a strong array of speakers, and the 
usual class work was carried through with 
excellent results. C. L. §. C. Recognition 
Day passed off with the usual attractive feat~ 
ures, the weather contributing materially to 
its success. The Recognition Day address 
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was delivered by President Crawford, of 
Allegheny College, and in the afternoon at 
five o’clock the annual banquet of Chautau- 
quans was held in Normal Hall. The attend- 
ance at the Sunday-school normal classes 
showed the importance which is attached to 
this feature of the assembly, and the C. L. 
S. C. Round Tables, under the direction of 
Professor Evans, occupied an important place 
in the literary part of the program. The 
new Class of 1904 was well represented at 
the assembly, and many new circles will be 
organized in the adjacent territory. 


EPWORTH PARK, BARNESVILLE, OHIO. 


The tenth annual session of Epworth Park 
Assembly, under the direction of Rev. M. J. 
Slutz, included the usual features which 
have made this resort a popular one toa 
large constituency. The educational quality 
of the program was even more marked than 
usual, and many able lectures were pre- 
sented. The devotional services are a dis- 
tinctive feature of this assembly and were 
held daily at 10 in the morning. Much 
attention was also given to the discussion of 
social problems, the discussion being con- 
ducted by Rev. W. B. Pickard, D. D. The 
auditorium has recently been enlarged so 
that it is now possible for the assembly to 
accommodate comfortably its large audiences. 
Further improvements are contemplated for 
the coming year, and the steady progress of 
the work seems assured. 


FINDLEY LAKE, NEW YORK. 


Few years have been more perfect for the 


assembly than this one. The program has 
dealt with ancient and modern history, more 
especially American history. The topics of 
the day have been debated thoroughly by 
able speakers brought from all parts of the 
country. Manila Day, Political Day and 
Farmer’s Day are entirely new features of 
the program. Political Day was the great day 
of the season. The forenoon was occupied by 
a Democratic speaker, the afternoon by Re- 
publican and Prohibition speakers. Farmer’s 
Day also attracted great numbers. The 
summer-school courses were more extensive 
than last year, and better work was done. 
The C. L. 8. C. is making progress and shows 
every indication of growth during the fall 
and winter seasons. The buildings are in 
excellent condition, so that no new buildings 
have been absolutely necessary. The directors 
have very wisely put all surplus money upon 
the program. The officers of previous 
years have been retained. 
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HAVANA, , ILLINOIS. 


The ten-day session of this assembly 
achieved many successes, in spite of the in- 
tense heat which occurred just at this time. 
A stirring political debate occupied two days 
of the convention, when both sides of the 
‘** Expansion ’’ question were presented by 
able leaders. Several distinguished lecturers 
appeared upon the platform, among them 
Dr. J. P. D. John and Rev. E. F. Lyon. 
Readings by Mrs, Nellie Peck Loundes were 
also received with great favor. The usual 
Bible-class work was conducted and also the 
daily C. L. S. C. Round Tables. The closing 
entertainment of the season, the exhibition 
of liquid air, aroused great interest and drew 
many to the assembly. 


ISLAND PARK—ROME CITY, INDIANA. 


The Island Park Assembly closed its 
twenty-second annual session August 16, 
this year giving a full program for twenty- 
one consecutive days. It was exceptionally 
strong in its educational features. The 
Biblical department was in the hands of the 
Rev. W. F. Harding, D. D., of Michigan. 
The music was conducted by Prof. R. Clark 
Hubbard. The elocution and physical culture 
departments were superintended by Miss Ella 
Keel, and the kindergarten was under the 
careful direction of Miss Jessie Goodwin; 
the C. L. S. C. and Round Table work was 
in the charge of Miss Mary Warner, and the 
W. C. T. U. department had the excellent 
supervision of Mrs. Mary E. Balch, the effi- 
cient president of the Indiana State Union. 
The attendance in all the departments was 
much larger than noted for years. The 
evangelistic and religious features were of 
unusual interest and power. C.L.S. C. Day 
was one of the great occasions of the assem- 
bly, though but four graduates received 
diplomas. A number of new names have 
been enrolled and the organization plans will 
be carried forward by J. F. Snyder, the 
assembly field secretary. The general pros- 
pects for the future success of the assembly 
were never better. It is proposed to begin 
the publication of an Island Park Assembly 
Journal in the very near future. 


LAKE CHETEK, WISCONSIN. 


The Chetek Assembly has been more for- 
tunate than some similar institutions in that 
its programs have been carried out each 
year without a break. Everything has been 
exactly as advertised. Dr. H. C. Jen- 
nings, who was superintendent the first year 
and planned the program two years, was 
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gladly welcomed this season to preach on 
Sunday afternoon. The department work 
was in four divisions, musical, biblical, 
normal, and C. L. 8. C. The management 
expects to add other departments next year. 
The C. L. S. C. idea is taking root. Asa 
result of Round Table work, circles will be 
established in three or four towns, twenty 
or more persons having given their names to 
the secretary as beginners in the four years’ 
course. Superintendent C. W. Meadows, of 
Chetek, is to be congratulated on the suc- 
cessful carrying out of his excellent program. 
To him, to President C. C. Cole, of Rice 
Lake, and their colleagues, much credit is 
due for their unflagging zeal in maintaining 
this pioneer of northwestern Wisconsin 
assemblies, 


LAKE CONTRARY, MISSOURI. 

The new assembly held at Lake Contrary 
romises to become a permanent institution. 
ts proximity to the city of St. Joseph insures 

it the support of the people of that city, and 
the projectors of the assembly have wisely 
laid stress upon the educational character of 
the gathering, and kept this important part 
of the work well to the front. Popular lec- 
tures by able speakers were given through- 
out the session, and daily Bible study of a 
very high order was conducted by Rev. 
Charles English. Mr. English also took the 
direction of the C. L. S. C. Round Tables, 
and the result is a local reading circle for 
the city of St. Joseph and the enrolment of 
members from other towns in the vicinity, so 
that an increasing constituency is likely to 
result in bringing to the assembly the 
support of those who are interested in the 
more serious part of its work. 


LAKE MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The tenth assembly program of the Lake 
Madison Chautauqua was carried out with 
complete success, a most profitable session 
resulting and the gate receipts being suffi- 
cient to meet all expenses. The loyalty 
of patrons and friends has made this as- 
sembly a recognized feature of the educa- 
tional life of South Dakota. The program 
discussed topics of educational, political 
and religious interest. 
various classes worked with energy and 
attention. The assembly chorus rendered 
splendid service, and the biblical work, 
under the direction of Dr. E. E. Parks and 
Rev. R. N. Kratz, was maintained at its 
usual high standard. The Outlook Club is 
now an important feature of this assembly, 
and at the C. L. S.C. Round Tables the serv- 
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ices of Miss Walter, of College Hill, Ohio, 
and Professor Yoder, of Vincennes Univer- 
sity, were very greatly appreciated. Mr. 
Cattern, of the Bureau of Extension, of 
Cleveland, visited the assembly and took part 
in the Round Table work. 


LAKE ORION, MICHIGAN. 


Lake Orion Assembly, which is beautifully 
situated at Orion, Michigan, has recently 
closed its third season. It has conducted a 
ten days’ Bible school, in charge of W. R. 
Newell, of Chicago, and H. B. Gibbud, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts; a summer school 
with ten departments for five weeks, Profess- 
or F. 8. Goodrich, registrar; and an assem- 
bly of twenty-two days. The attendance 
from beyond the local community was double 
that of last year. The new electric line 
from Detroit proved a great help, and its ex- 
tension to Flint before next season means a 
vastly increased constituency. The Michigan 
Central Railroad also encourages the enter- 
prise. Much C. L. S. C. literature was 
distributed, and many new students were 
enrolled. The presence of Professor Geo. E. 
Vincent gave special character to the exer- 
cises of Recognition Day. A large enrolment 
from this locality is anticipated for the 
coming year. 


LANCASTER, OHIO. 


An unusually large number of Chautau- 
quans have been in attendance upon the 
assembly at Lancaster this year, and the 
result is a very great increase in interest in 
the work of the reading circle. Many new 
readers were enrolled in the Class of 1904, 
and the codperation of Mr. Cattern, director 
of the Chautauqua Bureau of Extension, who 
spent a few days at the assembly, was great- 
ly appreciated. Rev. John F. Grimes, of 
Groveport, Ohio, has charge of the Round 
Tables. Important schools of various kinds 
were carried on during the assembly, includ- 
ing the school of oratory, the ministers’ 
institute, the school of normal methods, the 
kindergarten classes, etc. The general 
program included the names of many able 
speakers, and the music was of a superior 
order. The whole encampment was pervaded 
by a spirit of enthusiasm and good cheer. 
The entire board of managers was reélected. 
All of this speaks well for the future progress 
of the institution. 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 
The Kentucky Chautauqua held its four- 
teenth annual session at Woodland Park, a 
beautiful park adjoining the city of Lexing- 
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ton. The assembly was successful from every 
point of view, and a large number of able 
speakers took part in the program. The 
delightful social features of the camp, which 
are distinctive qualities of this assembly, 
contributed, as always, to the success of the 
meetings. A reception was held during the 
assembly for Mr.,Cattern, the representative 
of the Chautauqua Bureau of Extension, and 
the new C. L. S. C. Class of 1904 enrolled a 
number of new members. It is possible that 
another season the assembly will hold its 
meeting in another part of the city, as Wood- 
land Park is now to a large extent within 
the city limits and too valuable to hold. The 
city of Ashland made an effort to have the 
assembly located there in the future, but the 
Lexington Chautauquans declined to accept 
the proposition. The Chautauqua promises 
to enter upon a new career of prosperity. 


LITHIA SPRINGS, ILLINOIS. 


The tenth annual session of the Lithia 
Springs Assembly, August 8-27, did much 
more real Chautauqua work than any previous 
session inits history. During the twenty days’ 
session classes were held in kindergarten, 
physical culture, voice culture, chorus sing- 
ing, United States history and philosophy. 


The farmers’ institute was conducted by 
Professor Eugene Davenport, dean of the 
Agricultural College of the state university. 
The W. C. T. U. held a school of methods. 
The Bible work was conducted by Dr. E. 
L. Eaton, of Des Moines, and the Round 
Tables were superintended by Miss 
Georgie Hopkins. A large number of speakers 
discussed important questions of the day. 
Professor George Vincent’s visit to this as- 
sembly was an occasion of great interest, and 
his two lectures on ‘‘ Crowds and Mobs’’ and 
‘* Personal Culture ’’ aroused keenest interest 
andenthusiasm. The first diploma presented 
at this assembly to a C. L. S. C. graduate was 
given by him on Recognition Day, and a 
reception was held in his honor at Science 
Hall in the evening. Much enthusiasm was 
aroused in the C. L. S. C., and the assembly 
closed when the interest in all its work was 
at its height. The future success and pros- 
perity of this important center seems assured. 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 


The Long Beach assembly opened July 26 
with a strong program. The various schools 
were organized promptly, and the results have 
been unusually satisfactory. The quality of 
the work, the enthusiasm of teachers and 
students and the large number of the latter 
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in attendance have made the present season a 
memorable one. The daily Round Tables 
brought together old Chautauquans and 
enlisted a large number of new readers. 
The enthusiasm for C. L. §. C. work 
was greater than for some years past. 
Owing to pressure of duties in the office 
of county superintendent, Professor A. 
L. Hamilton, who has served so faithfully 
and acceptably as the president of the assem- 
bly, was compelled to resign, a fact .univer- 
sally regretted. Professor George R. Crow 
was again elected to that place. He has 
been with the assembly from the beginning 
and is thoroughly awake to the needs of the 
work, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 


The Northern Chautauqua has this year 
carried out a very important program, 
beginning daily with devotional exercises 
at half-past eight, these being followed , 
by the various schools from nine to 
twelve. Popular lectures both morning 
and afternoon, with Round Tables and special 
discussions of educational subjects, have 
attracted large numbers of visitors, and the 
evening entertainments have been satisfac- 
tory throughout. The morning class included 
biblical and church congresses, schools of 
oratory, physical culture and Delsarte, a 
department of domestic science and-normal 
school kindergarten. Among the recreative 
features of the assembly a tennis tournament 
between the students of the University of 
Wisconsin and Northwestern aroused great 
interest. The owners of the large lumber 
mills in the vicinity of the assembly 
closed their plants, as heretofore, for half a 
day, giving the employes free tickets and 
paying for their time while in attendance at 
the assembly. This was done on Political 
Day when Governor Shaw, of Iowa, spoke for 
the Republicans, and Mayor Rose, of Mil- 
waukee, for the Democrats. 


MAYSVILLE, MISSOURI. 


The assembly at Maysville continues to 
prosper. The interest has steadily increased 
and the program has been thoroughly credit- 
able. Much prominence has been given to 
the work of the C. L. S. C. during the past 
season, and the address to the graduates, of 
whom there were four, was delivered by Dr 
W. F. McMurray, of St. Joseph. Steps are 
being taken to organize the C. L. S. C. per- 
manently in Maysville, and build up a strong 
department which will contribute much to the 
social and intellectual life of the assembly. 
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MIDLAND — DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The program of the Midland Chautauqua 
Assembly held at Des Moines, Iowa, July 
10-24, was an unusually good one. Dr. 
Hillis, Mrs. Booth, Professor Winship, Miss 
Shaw and other noted speakers attracted 
large and appreciative audiences. The 
attendance throughout the season was excel- 
lent, and although Music Day and some 
** best days ’’ were stormy, the management 
report a small surplus after payment. of all 
assembly expenses. The C. L. §. C. Round 
Tables, which were better attended than ever 
before, were conducted by the Chautauqua 
League of Des Moines, and the subjects 
chosen from C. L. 8S. C. readings - were 
presented in an attractive manner. The 
Woman’s Club department outgrew the large 
tent this year, and was obliged to hold some 
of its sessions in the auditorium. This 
department was in charge of Mrs. Frederick 
Weitz, president of the Des Moines City 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, and the asso- 
ciation could not have made a better choice. 
The Home. and Social Department, Mrs. 
Frederick Fowler, chairman, was a new 
feature, and proved very popular. The sum- 
mer schools enrolled about the average num- 
ber of students. The outlook for the C. L. 
S. C. is very favorable. On Recognition Day 
thirty-three graduates of the Class of 1900 
received diplomas, and the new Class of 1904 
promises a large enrolment. The results 
of the assembly are very satisfactory, and 
educationally the program left nothing to 
be desired. The general public took more 
interest than ever before, and the sentiment 
prevails that the permanence of the Midland 
Assembly is assured. 


MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE. 


The Monteagle Assembly closed its eight- 
eenth session on August 25. The Tenries- 
see State Teachers’ Association met. in 
August, and more than three hundred 
teachers attended. Mr. W. T. Davis, the 
secretary of this association, has done good 
work. Mr. W. R. Payne, the business 
manager, has helped to make this the most 
successful year of the assembly. The pro- 
gram has been especially fine. The Sunday- 
school work, under Mrs. W. F. Crafts, is a 
prominent feature of this assembly. The 
ladies’ association has been very successful. 
This association is composed of visitors here 
who pay one dollar a year for the privilege 
of becoming members. Two “‘ pay enter- 
tainments’’ are allowed them each season, 
and they raise funds in many ways for im- 
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provements on the grounds. The C. L. 


.S. C. .is now under the especial care of 


this association. August 6 was Recog- 


nition Day, and much disappointment was 


felt. at Bishop Vincent’s inability to fill 
his engagement, for all Monteagleans 
feel that Bishop Vincent belongs to them as 
well as to the parent Chaytauqua. Dr. W. 
S. Currell, of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, delivered the C. L. S. C. address, and 
as he has been the leader of aC. L. S. C. 
circle his address was full of Chautauqua 
enthusiasm. Mr. R. B. Reppard, a former 
president of the Monteagle Assembly, gradu- 
ated in the class of 1900. At the meeting 
of the trustees the following officers were 
reelected: Maj. R. W. Millsaps, president; 


Dr. George Summey, superintendent of plat- 


form; Mr. W. R. Payne, business manager. 


MONONA LAKE, WISCONSIN. 


The Monona Lake Assembly grew out of 
and has taken the place of the Wisconsin 
Sunday-school convention, and, unlike many 
of its sister assemblies, has always confined 
its direct educational work to Sunday-school 
subjects. It has never aimed to be asummer 
school, in the generally accepted sense of 
the term. There are several reasons for 
this: First, the shortness of its session, only 
two weeks, renders any general course of 
study out of the question. Second, the 
management have felt that there was danger 
that, if other subjects were introduced, the 
Sunday-school work might be crowded into 
the background. Third, the University of 
Wisconsin, with its excellent facilities for 
summer study, is only two miles away and 
open to all who may wish advantages of this 
kind. The distinctly educational features of 
this year’s assembly have therefore been: 
(1) The Sunday-school Teacher’s Normal 
Class under the direction of Rev. Jas. A. 
Worden, D. D., who offered two courses of 
study, one in Old Testament history and 
biography, the other in Sabbath-school ped- 
agogics. (2) The Children’s Normal Class 
and the Summer School of Primary Methods, 
with Mrs. W. F. Crafts as principal, and 
Mrs. Margaret Jaeger and Miss Lilla M. 
Kushel as assistants. (3) The W. C. T. U. 
Institute, in charge of Mrs. W. H. Upham. 
(4) The C. L. S. C. Round Table. All of 
these classes were well attended and enthu- 
siastically supported. The program was of 
a high order of merit and was received with 
great appreciation. The assembly of 1900 is 
generally regarded as one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of Monona. 
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MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND. 


This famous assembly held its session 
from August 1 to 28. On the first day of 
August, the new and beautiful auditorium 
was opened with appropriate dedicatory serv- 
ices, a handsome souvenir program being 
prepared for the occasion. The building is 
a model in every particular, amphitheater 
in shape, and the acoustics are perfect. 
The twenty-five departments of school work 
were well patronized. The afternoon of the 
closing day was given over to a discussion of 
‘‘ Imperialism, ’’ between Congressman Champ 
Clark and Congressman Charles H. Grosvenor. 
It attracted ten thousand people, and was 
the greatest day in the history of Mountain 
Lake Park. 

The receipts of the assembly just closed 
were thirty per cent in excess of any former 
year. Dr. W. L. Davidson, the superinten- 
dent, who for ten years has had charge of 
Mountain Lake Park and has had so much to 
do with its phenomenal growth, is receiving 
the warmest congratulations on every hand. 
This assembly is on the summit of the moun- 
tains, and enjoys an exceptional climate. 
Notwithstanding the intense heat of August 
in the cities, the thermometer did not touch 
a point beyond eighty-nine degrees during 
the entire month. The Round Tables were 
well attended and full of interest. Many 
Chautauqua readers were secured, and Recog- 
nition Day was an occasion of unusual interest. 


MT. GRETNA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The ninth annual assembly of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua, held from July 2 to August 
8, 1900, compared very favorably with the 
high standard of meetings that preceded it. 

The classes in German, French, botany 
and literature had a greater number of 


students than most of the others. An 
enthusiastic class in the study of parliament- 
ary law was one of the new features of the 
department of instruction this year. The C. 
L. 8S. C. department was a prominent feature 
of the assembly. Several interesting Round 
Tables were held in the auditorium, attended 
by many who were not formerly interested in 
this important branch of the work. The 
exercises of Recognition Day were enjoyed by 
all. A prominent feature of the occasion was 
the able address by Hon. Marriot Brosius, 
member of congress from the tenth district 
of Pennsylvania. There were a goodly 
number of registrations to the C. L. 8. C., 
several being from localities that are favor- 
able centers for the formation of circles. 
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Doubtless one of the most marked feat- 
ures of this year’s assembly was the interest 
developed along social lines. A women’s ~ 
club was organized, as was. also a mothers’ 
club. Their energies were largely directed 
to making the social life an auxiliary to the 
intellectual, and they met with considerable 
success. The permanent attendance at the 
park this season was greater than in any 
former year. 


NEW ENGLAND — MONTWAIT, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The twenty-second session of the New 
England Chautauqua at Montwait presented 
an interesting and varied program. The 
Bible work, under the direction of Dr. D. 
A. McClenahan, was received with great 
favor, and the C. L. §. C. Round Tables 
awakened anew the interest in this work, 
which is always strong at this assembly. 
Professor Grosvenor lectured on the Philip- 
pines and Imperialism. A large number of 
people were also attracted to the debate on 
the Boer question, held between Hon. George 
F. Hollis and James H. Stark, of Boston. 
Professor Raymond M. Alden delivered a 
series of lectures on Shakespeare. On 
Young People’s Day Bishop J. W. Hamilton 
addressed the young people, his subject 
being ‘‘ Tomorrow.’’ “Recognition Day was, 
as usual, an important day in the calendar, 
and a large number of graduates received 
diplomas. The annual banquet was held at 
the Hall of Philosophy at six o’clock, and 
informal addresses were given by Rev. Will- 
iam Full, Rev. Dr. Emerich and Miss Abba 
Goold Woolson. Naval Day was a marked 
occasion at the assembly. Hon. John D. 
Long, secretary of the navy, being the 
guest of honor. The assembly chorus, under 
the direction of Dr. Jules Gordon, as usual 
did very fine work, and the concerts were 
greatly enjoyed. The debt which has hung 
over the assembly for some years was entirely 
disposed of through the generosity of its 
friends. 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND—FRYEBURG, MAINE. 


The chief feature of the program at Frye- 
burg this year was the School of Methods 
held July 26-— August 9. ; 

Important series of lectures also found 
place in the program, notably those upon the 
Bible by Dr. E. S. Stackpole, of Cambridge, 
and Dr. Lyman Abbott. Professor W. D. 
McClintock, of the University of Chicago, 
gave a series upon ‘‘ The Interpretation of 
Literature,’’ his closing lecture, on Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Saul,’’ being one of the most delight- 
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ful events of the season. A large number 
of classes were held in connection with the 
assembly, and much excellent work was 
accomplished. The musical attractions 
were very prominent and met with hearty 
appreciation. 


OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


The sixteenth annual session of this popu- 
lar assembly maintained its high standard of 
excellence. From the first the original work 
of the Sunday-school assembly has been kept 
well at the front, although as many as eighty 
diplomas have been given in a single year at 
Ocean Grove to members of the C. L. 8. C. 
who had completed the four years’ course of 
reading. Normal and biblical instruction in 
daily classes has been faithfully carried on, 
with written examinations at the close of 
each session and certificates awarded for 
proficiency. The C. L. 8S. C. Round Table 
work was in charge of the superintendent of 
instruction, B. B. Loomis, D. D., and much 
attention was given to the great advantages 
of such a carefully selected course of 
reading. The usual program of lectures, 
concerts and other entertainments was well 
sustained as a relief from more severe and 
solid pursuits. 


OLD SALEM, ILLINOIS. 


Although one of the newer assemblies, 
Old Salem, which is known as the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Chautauqua, has taken its 
place among the largest assemblies of the 
west. The program this year was strong 
and varied, and greatly appreciated not only 
by the great number of people who camped 
throughout the season upon the grounds, but 
also by those who came in from the outside. 
This Chautauqua has not introduced the C. 
L. 8. C. work until this year, when it was 
presented with great effectiveness by Mrs. 
A. E. Shipley, the secretary for the state of 
Iowa, and Mrs. Shipley’s address upon the 
** Educational View of the Chautauqua Move- 
ment’’ awakened deep interest. Another 
important feature of the assembly was the 
dedication of Lincoln Memorial Hall upon the 
grounds. The money for this memorial was 
raised last year during the session, when the 
Lincoln Memorial Association was formed. 
Near the site of the building Lincoln spent 
much of his early life. 


OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


The Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly held its 
twenty-second session at Forest Park, Otta- 
wa, Kansas, July 9 to 20. Dr. Jesse L. 








Hurlbut, who has been superintendent of 
instruction since 1881, was in charge this 
year, aided by the president, Rev. Dr. 
Northrop, of Kansas City. The grove is the 
finest in the state of Kansas, and with its 
hundreds of white tents dotting the green 
lawns under the old forest trees, presented a 
picturesque appearance. The Boys’ Club, 
under the leadership of Professor Knowlton, 
took possession of a new building erected 
expressly for their use. The Girls’ Club was 
also large in membership, and enthusiastic. 
Dr. Hurlbut conducted the Sunday-school 
teachers’ normal class. Eight members of 
the Class of 1900, C. L. S. C., were present 
to receive their diplomas, and to listen to a 
magnificent recognition address by Dr. Hillis 
on ‘‘The Message of John Ruskin.’’ The 
Chautauqua Round Table, held daily under the 
direction of Mrs. L. B. Kellogg, of Emporia, 
was one of the most interesting features of 
the assembly. Dr. A. A. Wright made the 
ministers’ institute a popular feature ; and the 
lectures on English literature by Professor 
Squires, of the University of South Dakota, 
were attended by at least six hundred people 
each day. The chorus was larger than for 
many years, and was led by Professor Chap- 
man, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA, 


The Chautauqua Assembly of Pacific Grove 
for 1900 has shown marked progress in 
several directions, — in the general program, 
attendance, and reawakening of enthusiasm 
in the work. The summer schools, the 
‘* Walks and Talks in Science,’’ the nature- 
study class for teachers, and the work for 
children and young folks culminating in 
Young Folks’ Day, were new and popular 
features, but the classes most largely attended 
were those in music and cookery. 

The symposium upon China, conducted by 
Mrs. Myrtie Hudson Wagner and other 
missionaries returned from that country, was 
one of the most impressive features of the 
assembly. Mrs. Wagner was the only 
graduate in the first Chautauqua class resi- 
dent on the Pacific Coast. She has been a 
most loyal child of her alma mater, and has 
carried the C. L. 8. C. into the Chinese 
empire. The Chautauquans gave to her and 
Miss Lucy M. Washburn, the first secretary 
who laid the foundation of the work in Cali- 
fornia, a warm welcome, and their presence 
deepened the spirit of loyalty and fellowship 
in our Chautauqua host. A forward move- 
ment was made in the formation of an alumni 
association, the suggestion of President Dr. 
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Eli McClish, and the secretary, Mrs. E. J. 
Dawson. 

The Pacific Grove Assembly has a unique 
position on account of its environment of 
sea, forest and mountain, with a peculiar 
climate favoring a wonderful variety of plant 
and animal life, of great interest to the 
scientific world. These conditions have led 
to a new feature of work, by which the assem- 
bly has come into close relation with the city, 
or rather the village, through an organiza- 
tion called the Pacific Grove Museum Associa- 
tion. This organization has undertaken to 
build up the museum begun some years ago 
by the assembly, and in connection with it 
to start a reference and scientific library. 
Another object of the association has been 
to preserve the native flora in a small botan- 
ical garden, and to maintain a winter course 
of lectures. _ The organization of this move- 
ment is due to Dr. Thomas Filben, superin- 
tendent of instruction (C. L. S. C.); Mr. B. 
A. Eardly, representative of the Pacific Grove 
Improvement Company; Mr. Thomas Cowan, 
president of the Pacific Grove Museum Asso- 
ciation, whose financial aid has promoted the 
work, and Miss M. E. B. Norton, who origin- 
ated the plan. Out of this association has 


grown an Annual Natural History and Art 
Exposition, and the ‘‘ Young Folks Club,” 


with a recognized place on the assembly 
platform on Young Folks’ Day. 


PALMER LAKE, COLORADO. 


The program of this assembly was dis- 
tinctly Chautauquan in that many of its lec- 
tures supplemented the reading course of the 
winter. There was an increased attendance 
of at least sixty per cent over any former year. 

In the work of the schools, nature study, 
including bird and animal life, was especially 
popular. A training school for Sunday- 
school teachers was a prominent feature of 
the program. A committee from the State 
Sunday-school Association and from the 
various county associations codperated with 
the Chautauqua management in preparing the 
program and conducting this school. The 
course in literature and oratory under Pro- 
fessor J. W. Wetzel was also most successful, 
and the C. L. 8. C., as usual, occupied an 
important place. 

There has developed a spirit of enthusiasm 
and loyalty to the resort that promises large 
things in the future. Year after year pro- 
grams of a high order have been presented ; 
a high moral tone has been created, and the 
Christian Sabbath strictly observed. The 
Y. W. C. A. of the state have a permanent 
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summer Rest Home here, where self-sup- 
porting women can procure board and room 
at a nominal rate. This year many families 
are buying lots and building cottages. 


PIASA, JERSEY COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


The seventeenth annual session of the 
Piasa Chautauqua Assembly was held from 
July 19 to August 16, 1900. 

An excellent program was arranged by 
Rev. 8. B. Warner, D. D., superintendent 
of instruction. The normal work was in 
the charge of Rev. A. P. George, D.D., 
and the kindergarten under the manage- 
ment of. Miss Addie G. Tandy. A _ suc- 
cessful minister’s institute was one of the 
new features of this season’s assembly. The 
chorus was under the direction of Professor 
M. Edwin Johnson, and a W. C. T. U. insti- 
tute was conducted by Mrs. Mary E. Kuhl. 
The C. L. S. C. work, Woman’s Council 
and Girl’s Outlook Club, were in charge of 
Mrs. A. E. Shipley, of Iowa, who proved an 
intelligent and efficient leader, awakening 
new interest along these educational lines. 
The meetings of the C. .L. S. C. were held 
in the newly erected and commodious Hall 
of Philosophy. A number of new members 
were added to the C. L. §. C., and a circle 
was formed in Belleville, Illinois, with the 
promise of quickened interest and effort in 
other surrounding towns. August 9 was 
observed as Recognition Day, the address 
being delivered by Rev. George Hindley, 
D. D. Diplomas were awarded to six grad- 
uates. 

A number of improvements have been made 
during the year, including the building of a 
Hall of Philosophy, the remodeling and 
enlargement of the hotel, and the erection 
of anumber of attractive cottages. 

The officers are as follows: President, A. 
W. Cross; first vice-president, J. B. Ulrich; 
secretary, P. M. Hamilton; treasurer, Geo. 
H. Dougherty ; superintendent of instruction, 
S. B. Warner, D. D. 


PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT. 


Plainville, Connecticut, is an assembly 
under the direction of the camp-meeting 
association in the New Haven District of the 
New York East Conference Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The chairman of the program 
committee for this year was Rev. W. D. 
Howell, Hartford, Connecticut. C. L. S. C. 
work was introduced for the first time, and 
the. Round Tables were enthusiastically 
sustained. Over fifty members were enrolled 
for the new Class of 1904, and these 
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represent some twenty towns where it is 
probable circles will be formed. At Seymour 
and Waterbury organizations have already 
reported, each with a large membership. 
Arrangements have been made to hold a 
Recognition Day next year, so that graduates 
in the state may have an assembly near at 
hand where they can be recognized. An 
Assembly C. L. 8. C. Association was formed 
with the following officers: President, Rev. 
Geo.. M.. Brown, Derby, Connecticut; vice- 
president, Rev. Edgar C. Tullar, Seymour, 
Connecticut; secretary, Rev. F. H. L. Ham- 
mond, Wallingford, Connecticut; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Annie R. McDonnell, 
Hartford, Connecticut; treasurer, Eugene 
C. Hill, New Haven, Connecticut. 


PONTIAC, ILLINOIS. 


" The third annual session of this assembly, 
held July 26 to August 8, was a grand success 
in every particular. Large crowds were in 
attendance, the daily average being over 


forty-two hundred, and one day reaching as. 


high as eleven thousand. C. L. S. C. work 
was conducted with conspicuous success 
under the leadership of Mrs. A. E. Shipley, 
of Des Moines, Iowa. Daily Round Tables 
were held for a week and much interest was 
awakened. Dr. E. L. Eaton delivered the 
address on Recognition Day. It is proposed 


to bring this part of the work into greater 
prominence another year and make it a strong 
feature of the educational program of the 


assembly. A. C. Folsom, who has been 
superintendent of the assembly from its 
inception, was continued in that capacity. 


REMINGTON, INDIANA. 


Since the first assembly in 1895, Fountain 
Park has grown steadily in excellence of pro- 
gram, in attendance, and in the appreciation 
of its patrons. The program of the sixth 
assembly, held July 28 to August 11, ex- 
celled all previous ones in the number of 
attractions and in the uniformly. high char- 
acter of each. Bible study is an essential 
part of the program, and was conducted this 
serson by B. B. Tyler, of Chicago, and C. B. 
Newman, of Detroit. A new and important 
feature was introduced in the series of 
sermons and addresses on the home, followed 
by a conference for mothers. The attend- 
ance was larger than in any preceding season. 
Lecturers of national reputation occupied the 
platform each day, while concerts, recitals, 
and moving pictures gave variety and zest 
to the program. The development of sum- 
mer-school courses at Fountain Park is only 
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a question of time. A reunion of C. L. S. C. 
graduates and workers was held August 11, 
and steps were taken to enlarge the work and 
give it more prominence on future programs. 
Fountain Park is the only assembly in 
northwestern Indiana in a stretch of terri- 
tory containing no large cities. Its people 
are beginning to realize that the assembly 
brings into their midst advantages which 
can be secured in no other way. 


ROCK RIVER — DIXON, ILLINOIS. 


The thirteenth annual session of this 
assembly was successful from every point of 
view. Especial attention was given to the 
work of the schools, and a school of music, 
extending over an entire month, was added 
to the equipment of the assembly. The 
general attendance at the public lectures was 
quite equal to that of former years, and in 
some cases quite surpassed previous records. 
Special days brought into prominence various 
questions of present-day interest, as the race 
question discussed by Hon. J. P. Dolliver 
and Hon. Champ Clark. Many new lec- 
turers were heard, and the interests of 
the assembly widened in many ways. The 
exercises of Recognition Day were, as always, 
of great interest. Nine C. L. S. C. gradu- 
ates received their diplomas, and the enrol- 
ment for the new class promises to be large. 
The general outlook is a subject for congratu- 
lation. The erection of new cottages indi- 
cate growing appreciation of the value of 
the assembly. A large pavilion was added 
to the hotel. At the annual meeting the 
retiring directors were unanimously reélected. 


RUSTON, LOUISIANA. 


The ninth annual session of the Louisiana 
Chautauqua began July 1, and continued 
four weeks. The session was by far the 
best in the history of the association, both 
as to attendance and work. The summer 
school was under the auspices of the state 
institute conductor, J. B. Aswell, and 
the faculty was composed of twenty-one 
specialists from Louisiana and other states. 
The platform talent was varied and well 
selected. Special meetings and Round Table 
conferences were numerous and interesting. 
The C. L. S. C. work was represented by 
Miss Cornelia A. Teal, of Breoklyn, New 
York. .Chautauqua Day was duly observed 
and an able address made by Professor John 
R. Ficklen, of Tulane University, New 
Orleans. Miss Teal’s work in behalf of the 
C. L. 8. C. greatly stimulated the interest in 
that’ direction, and she enrolled a good list 
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of members in this important course for 
home study. Eloquent sermons were 
preached each Sunday by noted divines. The 
beautiful Chautauqua Vesper Service at six 
o’clock and prayer service at eight o’clock 
made a fitting close to the religious exercises. 
The financial condition of the association 
is excellent. Railroad connections are now 
good, and will be greatly improved by the 
opening of next season. The work and 
attendance this year have given the man- 
agement every reason to be hopeful of 
greater growth and more extended useful- 
ness. Mrs. M. H. Williams was reélected 
president; H. E. Chambers, New Orleans, 
first vice-president; Miss Agnes Morris, 
state normal school, second vice-president. 
Professor C. E. Byrd was retained as general 
manager; W. K. Duncan, of Ruston, con- 
tinues as secretary, assisted by W. H. 
Hodges, of the state industrial school. 


SELLERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The assembly at Sellersville held the most 
successful session in its history. It is not a 
large assembly, but it has worked on a sound 
educational basis from the first and its growth 
has been steady and permanent. Fifteen 
new members were enrolled in the class of 
1904 and-as these represent a number of 
towns, many new circles are likely to result. 
The assembly has the enthusiastic support of 
the circles of the county, and the secretary, 
Mr. E. E. Althouse, will be glad to corre- 
spond with any interested in the work. 


SILVER LAKE, NEW YORK. 

The Silver Lake Assembly held its usual 
session in August. The very popular school 
of conference studies was continued as usual, 
and was largely attended. Schools in 
oratory, physical culture, etc., were also 
conducted. Some of the subjects presented 
from the lecture platform were ‘‘ The North 
American Indian,’’ by Mr. J. M. Sanborn; 
**Mormonism,’’ by Rev. T. C. Iliff; and 
** Mobs and Crowds,’’ by Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent. The Temperance Congress was held 
as usual, and also the customary Methodist 
Rally Day. C. L. 8. C. Round Tables were 
conducted, and literature distributed with a 
view to the enrolment of new members. The 
assembly has some problems to face, but it 
has had a long and useful career, and its 
many friends anticipate greater opportunities 
for it in the future. 


TEXAS — COLORADO — BOULDER, COLORADO. 


The Texas-Colorado Chautauqua stands for 
a very interesting experiment, by which the 
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people of the south and north have com- 
bined for intellectual and ethical stimulus. 
The third annual session of this assembly 
proved, as in the case of previous sessions, 
an unqualified success. The general program 
included lectures of the highest rank. The 
music was beyond criticism, and the various 
summer schools were conducted with ability 
and thoroughness. Those who visited the 
grounds represented many states and sections 
of the country, but they were chiefly from 
Texas and the southwest. On special days 
the assembly was reénforced by crowds of 
visitors from various parts of Colorado, and 
on ‘‘ Colorado Day’’the Women’s Club, of 
Denver, took entire charge of the day’s 
proceedings. The C. L. 8. C. Round Tables, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Pennybacker, 
attracted much attention. Many subjects 
of importance were discussed, among them 
‘*The Relation of the C. L. 8. C. to Home 
Life,’’ ‘‘Good Books for Children,’’ etc. 
Recognition Day was characterized by the 
usual services, preceded by the customary 
Chautauqua procession. A boys’ club was 


organized with a membership of thirty. 
Arrangements were also considered for 
making permanent the girls’ club, by erect- 
ing a club house where girls could enjoy a 
vacation at very slight expense. Other 


important features of the assembly were the 
athletic exhibition, coming on one of the 
closing days, and also a presentation of 


Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night.’’ 


WATHENA, KANSAS. 


Tlie Assembly of Wathena, just closing its 
second yearly session, promises to be a 
prominent and important center in north- 
eastern Kansas. The debate on ‘‘ Expan- 
sion,’’ which was a striking feature of 
the program, attracted much attention, 
and in other respects the daily exercises 
have given much satisfaction. The work of 
the C. L. 8. C. was brought into great 
prominence through the effective work of 
Mrs. L. §. Corey, and a large number joined 
the Class of 1904. The management suc- 
ceeded admirably in providing for the com- 
fort and well-being of those in attendance, 
and the outlook for the future of this 
Chautauqua is propitious. 


WATERLOO, IOWA. 


This assembly, which is now nearly ten 
years old, entered at the outset on a pros- 
perous career. The assembly is held in Cedar 
River Park, adjoining the city of Waterloo, 
and not far distant from the neighboring city 
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of Cedar Falls. The auditorium is now sur- 
rounded by one hundred and fifty cottages, 
and a permanent population of some three 
hundred people make their summer homes at 
Chautauqua Park. The program for the 
present season is considered the best in the 
history of the assembly. Men of standing 
and ability have discussed the vital questions 
of the hour. The musical attractions have 
included many persons of marked talent, and 
during the morning hours thorough work 
was done in the various classes under the 
direction of the assembly. The present ses- 
sion has had the misfortune to contend against 
repeated and drenching rains, but in spite of 
this disadvantage the interest was thor- 
oughly sustained. Recognition Day saw 
seventeen graduates pass the arches, and the 
large number of members enrolled in the 
town of Waterloo gives to the assembly such 
a body of active Chautauquans as to make 
the social features of its gatherings 
thoroughly in accord with the spirit of 
Chautauqua. Many new members are 
expected for the coming course. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY, OREGON. 


The Willamette Valley Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation has just closed the seventh annual 
assembly, which was one of the best ever 
held. 


Educational work was emphasized. 
Specialists were secured for the depart- 


ments of music, art, elocution, botany, 
American history, European history, psy- 
chology, literature, Anglo-Saxon, Bible 
study, junior Bible, physical culture, Sun- 
day-school methods and W. C. T. U. work. 
Each class was well attended, some having 
one hundred and forty members. The 
forenoons were devoted to classes, while the 
afternoons and evenings were filled with 
lectures and entertainments, concerts, Round 
Tables, and field sports. The C. L. 8. C. 
work received proper attention at the Round 
Table by a competent leader of a local 
circle. Eight graduates marched through the 
Golden Gate and received their diplomas. 
Gladstone Park, the home of the assembly, 
presents a picturesque and beautiful scene. 
The great auditorium, with a seating capac- 
ity of three thousand people, is surrounded 
by the headquarters of the different churches, 
colleges, secret orders and other institu- 
tions, all appropriately decorated with flags, 
bunting, and Japanese lanterns. Farther 
back in the grove are the two hundred and 
eighty tents of the campers. At the annual 
business meeting the officers and directors 
were reelected for the ensuing year. 


THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


WINFIELD, KANSAS, 


The fourteenth annual session of the Win- 
field Chautauqua Assembly, opening on June 
12, and closing July 2, is conceded to have 
been one of the most enjoyable as well as 
successful in the history of the association. 

The department of sacred literature was 
conducted by Dr. H. L. Willett, of Chicago; 
English by Professor W. D. MacClintock, of 
Chicago University; W. C. T. U. school of 
methods by Mrs. E. P. Hutchinson, state 
president; C. L. 8. C., Mrs. Alma F. Piatt, 
of Kansas; physical culture by Miss M. Ona 
Tourtelotte, of Nebraska; and domestic 
science by Miss Sarah W. Landes, of Ohio. 

Among the new features of the session 
were the Educational Day, directed by Hon. 
Frank Nelson, and the political debate by 
Messrs. Landis and Clark. Both were suc- 
cessful and will warrant repetition. Caman’s 
Military Band gave a concert every evening. 

The C. L. 8S. C., under the direction of 
Mrs. Piatt, was, as usual, successful. The 
Round Tables at the four o’clock hour were 
well attended, and were intensely interesting. 
The large pavilion, seating three hundred, 
would hardly accommodate the meetings, 
and from the early morning until the close 
of the afternoon meeting the visitors loitered 
about the headquarters, gathering informa- 
tion regarding Chautauqua work. Recogni- 
tion Day was a red-letter day this season. 
Thirteen members of the Class of 1900 were 
present to receive diplomas, and about three 
hundred Chautauquans were present to take 
part in the Recognition service. At the 
close of the service followed the banquet, 
which has become a regular feature of 
Recognition Day at Winfield. Professor 
MacClintock, of Chicago University, pre- 
sided, and the occasion was one long to be 
remembered. About ninety members were 
enrolled for the new year, and we hope to 
make the number reach the one hundred 
mark by October. 

Other assemblies which have held success- 
ful sessions, but from which full reports: have 
not been received, are Spirit Lake, Iowa; Ur 
bana, Illinois; Grimsby Park, Ontario; Dan- 
ville, Illinois; Ocean Park, Maine; Devil’s 
Lake, North Dakota; Tully Lake, New York; 
Round Lake, New York; Lakeside, Ohio; 
Hedding, New Hampshire; Crystal Springs, 
Mississippi; Clarinda, Iowa; Eaglesmere, 
Pennsylvania; Talladega, Alabama; Delavan, 
Wisconsin. A_ special article upon the 
Winona, Indiana, Assembly was published in 
the September number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 








